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Introduction^ 


TO  thofe  who  love  learning  arid  man- 
kind, and  who  are  more  ambitious 
to  diflinguifh  themfelves  as  men, 
fhaii  as  difputants,  it  is  matter  of  humiHa- 
tion  and  regret,  that  names  and  things  have 
fo  oft  been  miflaken  for  each  other  ;  that  fo 
much  of  the  philofopher's  time  mufl  be  cm- 
ployed  in  afcertaining  the  fi^ification  of 
'vvords  ;  and  that  fo  many  doiTtrines^  of  high 
rcputationj  and  of  ancient  date,  when  traced 
to  their  iirfl  principles,  have  been  found  to 
terminate  in  verbal  ambiguity.  If  I  have 
any  knowledge  of  my  own  heart,  or  of  the 
fabje<5l  I  propofe  to  examine,  I  may  ven- 
ture to  aflure  the  reader,  that  it  is  no  part 
of  the  defign  of  this  book,  to  encourage 
verbal  difputation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
my  lincere  purpofe  to  avoid,  and  to  do  every 
thing  in  my  power  to  check  it ;  convinced 
as  I  am,  that,  it  never  can  do  any  good,  and 

A  that 
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that  it  has  been  the  caufe  of  much  evil, 
both  in  philofophy  and  in  common  life. 
And  I  hope  I  have  a  fairer  chance  to  efcape 
it,  than  fome  who  have  crone  before  me  in 
this  part  of  fcience.  I  aim  at  no  parodoxes  -, 
my  prejudices  (if  certain  inflindive  fug- 
geftions  of  the  underftanding  may  be  fo 
called)  are  all  in  favour  of  truth  and  vir- 
tue :  and  I  have  no  principles  to  fupport, 
but  thofe  which  feem  to  me  to  have  in- 
fluenced the  judgments  of  a  great  majority 
of  mankind  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

Many  will  think,  that  there  is  but  little 
merit  in  this  declaration  ;  it  being  as  much 
for  my  own  credit,  as  for  the  intereft  of 
mankind,  that  I  guard  againft  a  pradiccy 
which  is  acknowledged  to  be  always  un- 
profitable, and  generally  pernicious.  A 
verbal  difputant  !  w^hat  claim  can  he  have 
to  the  title  of  Philofopher  !  what  has  he  to 
do  with  the  laws  of  nature,  with  the  ob- 
fervation  of  fadis,  with  life  and  manners  I 
Let  him  not  intrude  upon  the  company  of 
men  of  fcience  j  but  repofe  with  his  bre- 
thren Aquinas  and  Suarez,  in  the  corner 
of  fome  Gothic  cloifter,  dark  as  his  under- 
Handing,  and  cold  as  his  heart.  Men  are 
now  become  too  judicious  to  be  amufed 
with  words,  and  too  frm'7nindi'd  to  be  con- 
futed 
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luted  with    quibbles. — Many  of    my  con- 
temporaries would  readily  join  in  this  apo- 
ftrophe,  who  yet  are   themfelves  the  dupes 
of  fome    of    the  moft  egregious   dealers   in 
logomachy  that  ever  perverted  the  faculty 
of  fpeech.       In  fad:,   from   fome   inftances 
that  have  occurred  to  my  own  obfervation, 
I  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  verbal   con- 
troverfy  hath   not   always,   even  in  this  age, 
been  accounted  a  contemptible  thing  :  and 
the  reader,    when    he   comes   to  be   better 
acquainted  with  my  fentiments,    will   per- 
haps think  the  foregoing  declaration  more 
difintercfled  than  at  iirft   fight  it  may  ap- 
pear. 

They  who  form  opinions  concerning  the 
manners  and  principles  of  the  times,  may 
be  divided  into  three  clalTes.  Some  will 
tell  us,  that  the  prefent  age  tranfcends  all 
that  have  gone  before  it,  in  politenefs, 
learning,  and  good  fenfe;  will  thank  Pro- 
vidence (or  their  flars)  that  their  lot  of  life 
has  been  caft  in  fo  glorious  a  period  ;  and 
wonder  how  men  could  fupport  exiftence 
amidft  the  ignorance  and  barbarifm  of  for- 
mer days.  By  others  we  are  accounted  a 
generation  of  triflers  and  profligates  ;  fci- 
olifts  in  learning,  hypocrites  in  virtue,  and 
fprmalifls    in    good-breeding ;     wife     only 

As  when 
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when  we  follow  the  ancients,  and  foolifh 
whenever  we  deviate  from  their  footfteps. 
Such  violent  fentiments  are  generally  wrong: 
and  therefore  I  am  difpofed  to  adopt  the  no- 
tions of  thofe  who  may  be  confidcred  as 
forming  an  intermediate  clafs  ;  who,  tho*' 
not  blind  to  the  follies,  are  yet  willing  to 
acknowledge  the  virtues,,  both  of  pafl  ages, 
and  of  the  prefent.  And  furely,  in  every 
age,,  and  in  every  man,  there  is  fomething 
to  praife,  as  well  as  fomething  to  blame. 

When  I  furvey  the  philofophy  of  the 
prefent  age,  I  find  much  matter  of  ap- 
plaufe  and  admiration.  Mathematics,  Na- 
tural Philofophy,  and  Natural  Hiftory,  in 
ail  their  branches^  have  rifen  to  a  pitch  oF 
perfecftioo,  which  doth  iignal  honour  to 
human  capacity,  and  far  furpafleth  w^hat  the 
moil  fangiiine  projectors  of  former  times 
had  any  reafon  to  look  for  :  and  the  paths 
to  further  improvement  in  thofe  fciences 
are  fo  clearly  marked  out,  that  nothing 
hut  honefty  and  attention  feems  requilite 
to  enfure  the  fuccefs  of  future  adventurers. 
Moral  Philofophy  and  Logic  have  not  been 
fo  fortunate.  Yet,  even  here,  we  have 
happily  got  rid  of  much  pedantry  and  jar- 
gon ;  our  fyftems  have  more  the  appear- 
ance of  liberal   fentinientji  gogd  taHe,  and 

cor-* 
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<:orre(5t  compofitkm,  than  thofe  of  the 
ichoohiien  ;  we  diiclaim  (at  leaft  in  words) 
all  attachment  to  hypothelis  and  party  ; 
profefs  to  fludy  men  and  things,  as  well 
as  books  and  words  ;  and  allcrt,  with  the 
.otmofl  vehemence  of  proteftation,  our  love 
of  truth,  of  candour,  and  of  found  philo- 
fophy.  But  kt  us  not  be  deceived  by  ap- 
pearances. Neither  Moral  Philofophy,  nor 
the  kindred  fciences  of  Logic  and  Criticifm, 
are  at  prefent  upon  the  mofl  delireable 
footing.  The  rage  of  paradox  and  fvfteni 
hath  transformed  them  (although  of  all 
fciences  thefe  ought  to  be  the  fimpleft  and 
the  cleareft)  into  a  mafs  of  confulion,  dark- 
nefs,  and  abfurdity.  One  kind  of  jargon 
is  laid  afide  ;  but  another  has  been  adopt- 
ed, more  fafhionable  indeed,  but  not  lefs 
frivolous.  Hypothefis,  though  verbally 
difclaimed,  is  really  adhered  to  with  as 
much  obftinacy  as  ever.  Words  have  been 
defined ;  but  their  ambiguity  continues. 
Appeals  have  been  made  to  experience ;  but 
with  fuch  mifreprcfentation  and  equivoca- 
tion, as  plainly  fliow  the  authors  to  have 
been  more  concerned  for  their  theory,  than 
for  the  truth.  All  fciences,  and  efpecially 
Moral  Philofophy,  ought  to  regulate  hu- 
man pradlice :  praiflice  is  regulated  by  prin- 
fiples,  and  all  principles  fuppofe  convidion;, 

yet 
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yet  the  aim  of  our  mofl  celebrated  moral 
fyftems  is,  to  divefl  the  mind  of  every  prin- 
ciple, and  of  all  convidion  ;  and,  confe- 
quently,  to  difqualify  man  for  ad:ion,  an4 
to  render  him  as  ufelefs,  and  as  wretched, 
as  pofTible.  In  a  word.  Scepticism  ia 
now  the  profelhon  of  every  faihionable  in- 
quirer into  human  nature ;  a  fcepticijQn 
which  is  not  confined  to  points  of  mere 
ipeculation,  but  hath  been  extended  tq 
pradical  truths  of  the  highefl  importance, 
even  to  the  principles  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion. Proofs  of  all  th^fe  ^Hertions  will  ap- 
pear in  the  fequel. 

I  faid,  that  my  prejudices  are  all  In  fa-i 
vour  of  truth  and  virtue.  To  avow  any 
fort  of  prejudice,  may  perhaps  ftartle  fome 
readers.  If  it  fhould,  I  muft  here  intreat 
all  fuch  to  paufe  a  moment,  and  afk  of  their 
own  hearts  thefe  fimple  queftions.  Are 
virtue  and  truth  ufeful  to  mankind  ?  Are 
they  matters  of  indifference  ?  Or  are  they 
pernicious  ?  If  any  one  finds  himfelf  dif- 
pofed  to  think  them  pernicious,  or  matters 
of  indifference,  I  would  advife  him  to  lay 
my  book  afide ;  for  it  doth  not  contain  one 
fentiment  in  which  he  can  be  interefled ; 
nor  one  exprefTion  with  v/hich  he  can  be 
pleafed.     But  he  who    believes  that  virtue 

and 
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and  truth  are  of  the  higheft  importance, 
.that  in  them  is  laid  the  foundation  of 
human  happinefs,  and  that  on  them  de- 
pends the  very  exiflence   of  human   focie- 

ty,  and  of  human  creatures, that    per- 

fon  and  I  are  of  the  fame  mind  j  I  have 
no  prejudices  which  he  would  wiih  me  not 
to  have  :  he  may  proceed  3  and  I  hope  he 
will  proceed  with  pleafure,  and  encourage, 
by  his  approbation,  this  honeft  attempt 
ito  vindicate  truth  and  virtue ;  and  to 
overturn  that  pretended  philofophy  which 
fuppofeth,  or  which  may  lead  us  to  fup' 
pofe,  every  divflate  of  confcience,  every 
impulfe  of  undcrftanding,  and  every  in- 
formation of  fenfe,  queflionable  and  am- 
j^iguous. 

This  fceptical  philofophy  (as  it  is 
jcalled)  feems  to  me  to  be  dangerous,  not 
becaufe  it  is  ingenious,  but  becaufe  it  is 
fubtle  and  obfcure.  Were  it  rightly  un- 
derftood,  no  confutation  would  be  necelTa- 
ry  ;  for  it  does,  in  fad,  confute  itfeif,  as 
I  hope  to  demonftrate.  But  many,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  have  read  it,  and  ad- 
mitted its  tenets,  who  do  not  underftand 
the  grounds  of  them  3  and  many  more, 
fwayed  by  the  fafliion  of  the  times,  have 
greedily    adopted  its   conclufions,    without 

any 
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any  knowledge  of  the  premifcs,  or  any 
concern  about  theni.  An  attempt  therefore 
to  expofe  this  pretended  philofophy  to  pub- 
lic view,  in  its  proper  colours,  will  not, 
I  hope,  be  cenfured  as  impertinent  by  any 
whofe  opinion  I  value  :  if  it  fl:iQuId,  I  fhall 
be  fatisfied  with  the  approbation  of  my 
own  confcience,  which  will  never  reproach 
me  for  intending  to  do  good, 

I  am  forry,  that  in  the  courfe  of  this 
inquir)',  it  will  not  always  be  in  my  power 
to  fpeak  of  fome  celebrated  names  with 
that  deference,  to  which  fuperior  talents, 
and  fuperior  virtue,  are  always  entitled. 
Every  friend  to  civil  and.  religious  liberty, 
every  lover  of  mankind,  every  admirer  pf 
lincerity  and  fimple  manners,  every  heart 
that  warms  at  the  recolledio.u  of  diftin- 
guifhed  virtue,  mull  confider  Locke  a§ 
one  of  the  moll  amiable,  a;id  rnoft  iljur 
ftrious  men,  that  ever  our  nation  produced. 
Such  he  is,  fuch  he  will  evcjf  be,  \n  my 
cftimation.  The  parts  gf  his  philofophy 
to  which  truth  obliges  me  to  objqd,  are 
but  few,  and,  compared  with  the  extent 
and  importance  of  his  other  writings,  ex- 
tremely inconfiderable.  I  objed  to  them, 
becaufe  I  think  them  erroneous  and  dan- 
gerous j    and  I  am   convinced,    that  their 

author. 
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author,  if  he  had  lived  to  fee  the  inferences 
that  have   been   drawn  from   them,   would 
have  been  the  firft   to  declare  them  abfurd, 
and  would   have  expunged   them  from  his 
works   with   indignation.     Berkeley  was 
equally  amiable  in   his   life,   and  equally  a 
friend  to  truth  and  virtue.     In   elegance  of 
compofition    he  was    perhaps   fuperior.      I 
admire  his  virtues ;    I  can  never  fufficiently 
applaud   his  zeal   in   the  caufe  of  religion  : 
but   fome  of  his  reafonings  on   the  fubje(^ 
of  human   nature  I  cannot  admit,   without 
renouncing  my  claim  to  rationality.     There 
is  a  Writer  now  alive,   of  whofe  philofophy 
I  have   much   to  lay.     By  his   philofophy, 
I  mean   the  fentiments    he  hath  publifhed 
in  a  book  called,   A  Trent ifi  of  Human  Na^ 
iure,   in  three  volumes,    printed  in  the  year 
1 7^9  5    the  principal  dodrines  of  which  he 
hath    fmce    republilhcd    again    and    again, 
under  the  title  of,   Ejfays  Moral  and  Politic 
caly  &c.       Of   his   other   works   I  fay  no- 
thing ;    nor  have  I  at  prcfent  any  concern 
with  them,     Virgil  is  iaid  to  liavc  been  a 
bad  profc-writcj* ;    Cicero  was   certainly  a 
bad    poet  :     q^id    this    author,    tliough   not 
much  acquainted  with  human  nature,   and 
therefore  not  well  qualiiied  to  write  a  trea- 

♦  Ssneca^  fcntrov.  lib.  3, 

tife 
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tife  upon  it,  may  yet  be  an  excellent  poli-* 
tician,   financier,  and  hiftorian.     His  merit 
in   thefe   three    refpeds   is  indeed    univer- 
fally  allowed  ;    and  if  my  fufFrage  could  add 
any  thing  to  the  luftre  of  fuch  diilinguifhed 
reputation,   I  fliould  here,  with  great  fince- 
rity   and  pleafure,    join   my   voice   to  that 
of  the  public,  and  make  fuch  an  encomium 
on  the  author  of   the  H'ljiory  of  E'ngland  as 
would  not  offend  any  of   his  rational  ad- 
mirers.     But   why    is    this    author's   cha- 
Ta(5ter  fo    replete  with   inconfiflency !   why 
fhould  his  principles  and  his  talents  extort 
^t    once    our   eileem    and   deteftation,    our 
applaufe    and  contempt !    That  he,    whofe 
manners  in  private  life    are  faid  to  be  fo 
agreeable    to    many    of    his    acquaintance, 
ihould  yet,  in  the  public  capacity  of  an  au- 
thor,  have  given  fo  much  caufe  of  jufl  of- 
fence to  all  tl^e  friends  of  virtue  and  man- 
kind, is  to  me  matter  of  aflonifhment  and 
fbrrow,    as   well   aa  of  indignation.     That 
he,  who  fucceeds  fo  well  in  defcribing  the 
fates  of  nations,    fhould  yet   have  failed  fo 
egregiouily  in  explaining  the  operations  of 
the  mind,   is  one  of  thofe  incongruities  ii^ 
human     genius,     for  which    perhaps   phi- 
lofophy  will  never  be  able  fully  to  account. 
That  he,   who  hath  fo  impartially  ftated  the 
pppofite  pleas  and  principles  of  our  poli- 

tic4 
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t'lcal  fadlions,  fhould  yet  have  adopted  the 
nioft  illiberal  prejudices  againfl  natural  and 
revealed  religion  j  that  he,  who  on  fome 
occafions  hath  dilplayed  even  a  profound 
erudition,  fliould  at  other  times,  when  in« 
toxicated  with  a  favourite  theory,  have  fuf- 
fered  affirmations  to  efcape  him,  which 
would  have  fixed  the  opprobrious  name  of 
Sciolift  on  a  lefs  celebrated  author ;  and 
finally,  that  a  moral  philofopher,  who 
feems  to  have  exerted  his  utmofl  ingenuity 
in  fearching  after  paradoxes,  fliould  yet 
happen  to  light  on  none,  but  fuch  as  arc 
^11,  without  exception,  on  the  fide  of  licen-» 
tioufnefs  and  fcepticifm ;  thefe  are  incon-  ^ 
fiftencies  perhaps  equally  inexplicable;  at 
leaft  they  are  fuch  as  I  do  not  at  prefent 
chufe  to  explain.  And  yet,  that  this  author 
is  chargeable  with  all  thefe  inconfiftencies, 
will  not,  I  think,  be  denied  by  any  perfon 
of  fenfe  and  candour,  who  hath  read  his 
works  with  attention.  His  philofophy  hath 
done  great  harm.  Its  admirers,  I  know, 
are  very  numerous ;  but  I  have  not  as  yet 
met  with  one  perfon,  who  both  admired 
and  underfrood  it.  We  are  prone  to  be- 
lieve what  we  wifli  to  be  true  :  and  mofl  of 
this  author's  philofophical  tenets  are  fo  well 
adapted  to  what  I  fear  I  may  call  the  fa- 
shionable notions  of  the  times,  that  thofe 
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who  are  ambitious   to  conform  themfelvcs 
to  the  latter,   will  hardly  be  difpofed  to  ex- 
amine fcrupulgufly  the  evidence  of  the  for- 
mer» — Having  made  this  declaration,  which 
I  do  in  the  fpirit  of  an  honeffc  man,  I  muft 
take  the  liberty    to  treat  this  author  with 
that  plainnefs,    which  the  caufe  of  truth, 
the  interefts  of  fociety,    and  my  own  con- 
fcience,    require.     The  fame   candour  that 
prompts  me  to  praife,   will  alfo  oblige  me 
to  blame.     The  inconfiftency  is  not  in  me, 
but  in  him.     Had  I  done  but  half  as  much 
as  he,    in   labouring  to  fubvert  principles 
which  ought  ever  to  be  held  facred,  I  know 
not   whether   the    friends   of  truth   would 
have  granted  me  any  indulgence ;  I  am  fure 
they  ought  not.     Let  me  be  treated  with 
the  lenity  due  to  a  good  citizen,  no  longer 
than  I  adl  as  becomes  one. 

If  it  fhall  be  acknowledged  by  the  can^ 
did  and  intelligent  reader,  that  I  have  ii> 
this  book  contributed  fomething  to  the 
eftablifhment  of  old  truths,  I  fhall  not  be 
much  offended,  though  others  fliould  pre- 
tend to  difcover,  that  I  have  advanced  no- 
thing new.  Indeed  I  would  not  wifh  to 
fay  any  thing  on  thefe  fubjefts,  that  hath 
not  often  occurred  to  the  common  fcnfe 
i>f  i^ankind.     In  Logic    and  Morals,    we 

may 
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may  have  new  treatiles,  and  new  theories  5 
but  we  are  not  now  to  expedl  new  difco- 
veries.  The  principles  of  moral  duty  have 
long  been  underllood  in  thefe  enlightened 
parts  of  the  world ;  and  mankind,  in  the 
time  that  is  pafi:,  have  had  more  truth  under 
their  confideration,  than  they  will  proba- 
bly have  in  the  time  to  come.  Yet  he  who 
makes  thefe  fciences  the  ftudy  dif  his  life, 
may  perhaps  colledl  particulars  concerning 
their  evidence,  which  though  known  to  a 
few,  are  unknown  to  many ;  may  fet  fome 
objeAs  in  a  more  ftriking  light  than  that 
in  which  they  have  been  formerly  viewed ; 
may  devife  methods  of  confuting  new 
errors,  and  expoling  new  paradoxes  3  and 
may  hit  upon  a  more  popular  way  of  dif- 
playing  what  has  hitherto  been  exhibited 
4n  too  dark  and  myflerious  a  form. 

It  is  commonly  acknowledged,  that  the 
fcience  of  human  nature  is  of  all  human 
fciences  the  moft  curious  and  important. 
To  know  ourfelves,  is  a  precept  which  the 
wife  in  all  ages  have  recommended,  and 
which  is  enjoined  by  the  authority  of  re- 
velation itfclf.  Can  any  thing  be  of  more 
confequence  to  man,  than  to  know  what 
is  his  duty,  and  how  he  may  arrive  at 
Jjappinefs  ?    It  is  from  the  examination  of 

his 
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his  own  heart  that  he  receives  the  firil  in* 
timations   of  the  one,    and    the  only  furc 
criterion  of  the  other. ^What  can  be  more 
ufeful,  more  delightful,  and  more  fublime, 
than   to   contemplate  the  Deity  ?    It  is  in 
the  works  of    nature,    particularly  in  the 
conftitution  of   the  human  foul,    that  we 
difcern  the  firil  and  moft  confpicuous  traces 
of  the  Alrnighty;    for  without  fome  pre- 
vious  acquaintance    with    our  own    moral 
nature,   we  could  not  poffibly  have  any  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  His. — Dellitute  of  the 
hope  of  immortality,    and  a  futare   retri- 
bution,  how  contemptible,   how  miferable 
is  man !    And  yet,   did  not  our  moral  feel- 
ings,  in  concert  with  what  our  reafon  dif- 
covers  of  the  Deity,  evidence  the  necefTity 
of  a  future  ftate,   in   vain   fliould  we  pre- 
tend to  judge  rationally  of  that  revelation 
by  which  life  and   immortality  have  been 
brought  to  light. 

How  then  is  this  fcience  to  be  learned  ? 
In  what  manner  are  we  to  ftudy  human 
nature  ?  Doubtlefs  by  examining  our  own 
hearts  and  feelings,  and  by  attending  to 
the  conduct  of  other  men.  But  are  not  the 
writings  of  philofophers  ufeful  towards  the 
attainment  of  this  fcience  ?  Moil  certain- 
Iv  they  are  :  for  whatever  improves  the  fa- 

gacity 
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gacity  of  judgment,    the  fenfibility  of  mo- 
ral  perception,     or    the  deHcacy  of  tafte ; 
whatever  renders  our  knowledge  of  moral 
and  intelledlual  fa(fts  more  extenfive  j   what- 
ever impreffetli  us  with  ftronger  and  more 
enlarged    fentiments  of  duty,     with   more 
afFe(5ting    views  of    God    and    Providence, 
and  with   greater    energy  of  belief  in   the 
dodrines  of  natural  religion  j — every   thing 
of  this  fort  either  makes  us  more  thorough* 
ly  acquainted,   or  prepares   us  for  becoming 
more    thoroughly    acquainted,     with    our 
own  nature,  with  the  nature  of  other  beings, 
and  with   the  relations   that  they    and  we 
bear  to  one  another.     But  I  fear  we   fliall 
not  be  able  to  improve  ourfelves  in  any  one 
of  thefe  refpedis,    by   reading  the  modern 
fyftems  of  fcepticifm.     What  account  then 
are  we  to  make  of  thole  fyftems,   and  their 
authors  ?      The    follov/ing     diflertation    is 
partly  defigned  as  an  anfwer  to  this  queftion. 
But  it  has  a  furtlier  view.     It  propofes  to 
examine  the  foundations  of  this  fcepticifm, 
and  to  fee  whether  thefe  be  confident  with 
what  all  mankind  muft  acknowledge  to  be 
the  foundations  of  truth  ;   to  inquire  whe- 
ther the   cultivation  of  fcepticifm  be  falu- 
tary  or  pernicious  to  fcience  and  mankind ; 
and  whether  it  may  not  be  poUlble  to  de- 
yife  certain  criteria,  by  which  the  abfurdi- 
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ty  of  its  concluflons  may  be  detected,  eveii 
by  thofe  who  may  not  have  leifure,  or  fub- 
tlety,  or  metaphyfical  knowledge,  fuffi- 
cient  to  qualify  them  for  a  logical  confu- 
tation of  all  its  premifes.  If  it  be  confef- 
fed,  that  the  prefent  age  hath  fome  tenden- 
cy to  licentioufnefs,  both  in  principle  and 
practice,  and  that  the  works  of  fceptical 
writers  have  fome  tendency  to  favour  that 
licentioufnefs ;  it  will  alfo  be  confeiTed, 
that  this  defign  is  neither  abfurd  nor  un- 
feafonable. 

A  celebrated  writer  *  on  human  nature 
hath  obferved,  that  "  if  truth  be  at  all 
**  within  the  reach  of  human  capacity,  it 
**  is  certain  it  muft  lie  very  deep  and  ab- 
*'  ftrufer"  and  a  little  after  he  adds,  **  thac 
**  he  would  efteem  it  a  ilrong  prefump- 
**  tion  againfl  the  philofophy  he  is  going 
**  to  unfold,  were  it  fo  very  eafy  and  ob- 
'*  vious."  I  am  fo  far  from  adopting  this 
opinion,  that  J  declare,  in  regard  to  the  few 
things  I  have  to  fay  on  human  nature,  that 
I  fhould  efteem  it  a  very  Arong  prefump- 
tion  againft  them,-  if  they  were  not  eafv 
and  obvious.  Phyfical  and  rnathematical 
truths   are  often  exceedingly   abftrufe ;  but- 

*  Treatifc  cf  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p^.  3.  4*' 
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fads  and  experiments  relating  to  the  human 
mind,  when  expreffed  in  proper  words, 
ought  to  be  obvious  to  all.  I  find  that 
thofe  poets,  hiftorians,  and  novelifts,  who  have 
given  the  moft  lively  difplays  of  human 
nature,  and  who  abound  moft  in  fentiments 
eafily  comprehended,  and  readily  admitted 
as  true,  are  the  moft  entertaining,  as  well 
as  the  moft  ufeful.  How  then  fhould  the 
philolbphy  of  the  human  mind  be  fo  diffi- 
cult and  obfcure  ?  Indeed,  if  it  be  an  au- 
thor's determined  purpofe  to  advance  para- 
doxes, fome  of  which  are  incredible,  and 
others  incomprehenfible  ;  if  he  be  willing 
to  avail  himfelf  all  he  can  of  the  natural 
ambiguity  of  language  in  fupporting  thofe 
paradoxes  ;  or  if  he  enter  upon  inquiries 
too  refined  for  human  undcrftanding ;  he 
muft  often  be  obfcure,  and  often  unintelli- 
gible. But  my  views  are  very  different.  I 
only  intend  to  fuggeft  fome  hints  for  guard- 
ing the  mind  againft  error  -,  and  thefe,  I 
hope,  will  be  found  to  be  deduced  from 
principles  which  every  man  of  common 
capacity  may  exami/ie  by  his  daily  expe- 
rience. ' 

It  is  true,  that  fcveral  fubjei5ls  of  intri- 
cate fpeculation  are  examined  in  this  book* 
But  I   have    endeavoured,   by  conftant   ap- 
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peals  to  fadt  and  experience,  by  illuftrationS 
and  examples  the  moil  familiar  I  could 
think  of,  and  by  a  plain nefs  and  perfpicuity 
of  expreiTion  which  /bmetimes  may  appear 
too  much  affecfled,  to  examine  them  in  a 
way^  that  I  hope  cannot  fail  to  render  them 
intelligible,  even  to  thofe  who  are  not  much 
converfant  in  ftudies  of  this  kind.  Truth, 
like  virtue,  to  be  loved,  needs  only  to  be 
feen.  My  principles  require  no  difguife ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  will,  if  I  miftake  not, 
be  moil  eafily  admitted  by  thofe  who  bell 
underfland  them.  And  I  am  perfuaded,  that 
the  fceptical  fyftern  would  never  have  made 
fuch  an  alarming  progrefs,  if  it  had  beea 
well  underftoodd  The  ambiguity  of  its  lan- 
guage, and  the  intricacy  and  length  of  fome 
of  its  fundamental  inveftigations,  have  un- 
happily been  too  fuccefsful  in  producing 
that  confufion  of  thought,  and  indiftindtneft 
of  apprehenfion,  in  the  minds  both  of  au- 
thors and  readers,  which  are  fo  favourable 
to  error  and  fophiflry. 

Few  men  have  ever  engaged  in  coritro- 
verfy^  feligiouSi  political,  or  philofophical^ 
without  being  in  fome  degree  chargeable 
with  mifconception  of  the  adverfary's  mean- 
ing. That  1  have  never  erred  in  this  way^ 
I  dare  not  a&m»     But  I  am  confcious  of 

having^ 
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having  done  every  thing  in  my  power  to 
guard  againft  it.  The  greater  part  of  thefc 
papers  have  lain  by  me  for  feveral  years ; 
they  have  been  repeatedly  perufed  by  fome 
of  the  acuteft  philofophers  of  the  age,  vsrhom 
I  have  the  honour  to  call  my  friends,  and  to 
whofe  advice  and  afliftance,  on  this,  as  on 
other  occalions,  I  am  deeply  indebted.  I 
have  availed  myfelf  all  I  could  of  reading 
and  converfation ;  and  endeavoured,  with  all 
the  candour  I  am  mafter  of,  to  profit  by 
every  hint  of  improvement,  and  to  examine 
to  the  bottom  every  objedion,  that  others 
have  offered,  or  myfelf  could  devife.  And 
may  I  not  be  permitted  to  add,  that  every 
one  of  thofe  who  have  perufed  this  elTay, 
has  advifed  the  author  to  publifh  it ;  and 
that  many  of  them  have  encouraged  him  by 
this  infinuation,  to  him  the  mofl  flattering 
of  all  others,  That  by  fo  doing,  he  would 
probably  be  of  fome  fervice  to  the  caufe  of 
truth,  virtue,  and  mankind  ?  In  this  hope 
he  fubmits  it  to  the  public.  And  it  is  this 
hope  only  tha.t  could  have  induced  him  to 
attempt  polemical  difquilion  :  a  fpecies  of 
writing,  which,  in  his  own  judgment,  is 
not  the  mofl  creditable ;  which  he  knows, 
to  his  coft,  is  not  the  mofl  pleafmg  ;  and 
of  which  he  is  well  aware,  that  it  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  draw  upon  him  the  lefentment  of 
B  2  a  nume- 
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a  numerous,  powerful,  and  fafliionable  par- 
ty.    But, 

Welcome  for  thee,  fair  Virtue  I  all  the  pafl ; 
For  thee,  fair  Virtue  !  ^welcome  even  the  lafl. 

If  thefe  pages,   which  he  hopes  none  will 
condemn  who  have  not  read,  fliall  throw  any 
light  on  the  firfl  principles  of  moral  fcience; 
if  they  fliall  fuggeft,   to  the  young  and  un- 
wary,   any   cautions   againft   that  fophiftry, 
and   licentioufnefs    of  principle,  which   too 
much  infed:  the  converfations  and  compofi- 
tions  of  the  age ;  if  they  lliall,  in  any  mea- 
fure,    contribute  to  the  fatisfaclion  of   any 
of  the  friends  of  truth  and  virtue  -,  his  pur- 
pofe  will  be  completely  anfwered  :  and  he 
will,  to  the  end  of  his   life,   rejoice  in   the 
recolle6lion  of  thofe  painful  hours  which  he 
pailed  in  the  examination  of  this  moft  im- 
portant controverfy. 
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ESSAY 

O  N     T  H  E 

NATURE  and  IMMUTABILITY 

O    F 

TRUTH, 

IN     OPPOSITION     TO 

SOPHISTRY  and  SCEPTICISM. 

I  PROPOSE  to  treat  this  fubjed  in  the 
following  manner. 
First,  I  fliall  endeavour  to  trace 
the  feveral  kinds  of  Evidence  and  Reafonino: 
up  to  their  firil:.  principles  -,  with  a  view  to 
afcertain  the  Standard  of  Truth,  and  ex- 
plain its  immutability. 

Secondly,  I  (liall  fliow  that  my  fen- 
timents  on  this  head,  however  inconfiftent 
with  the  genius  of  fccpticifm,  and  with  the 
praftice  and  principles  of  fccptical  writers, 
are  yet  perfectly  confident  with  the  genius 

of 
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of  true  phllofophy,  and  with  the  practice 
and  principles  of  thofe  who  are  univerfally 
acknowledged  to  have  been  the  mod  fuc- 
cefsful  in  the  inveftigation  of  truth  :  con- 
cluding with  fbme  inferences  or  rules,  by 
which  the  more  important  fallacies  of  the 
fceptical  philofophy  may  be  deted:ed  by 
every  perfon  of  common  fenfe,  even  though 
he  fhould  not  polTefs  acutenefs  or  metaphy-? 
fical  knov/ledge  fufficient  to  qualify  him  fqr 
a  logical  confutation  of  them. 

Thirdly,  I  fhall  anfvver  fome  objedlions ; 
and  make  fome  remarks,  by  way  of  eftimate 
of  fcepticifm   and  fceptical  writers. 

I  divide  my  difcourfe  in  this  manner, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  readers  accom-, 
modation.  An  exadl  arrangement  of  parts 
is  neceflTary  to  confer  elegance  on  a  whole ; 
but  I  am  more  lludious  of  utility  than  of 
elegance.  And  though  my  fentiments  might 
have  been  exhibited  in  a  more  fyftematic 
order,  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the  order  iOj 
which  they  firft  occurred  to  me  is  the  moil 
natural,  and  may  be  the  mofl  effedlual  foj;'. 
accomplifhing  my  purpofe. 


PART 
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Of  the  Standard  of  Truth. 


THE  love  of  truth  has  ever  been  account- 
ed a  good  principle.  Where  it  is 
known  to  prevail,  we  expedl  to  find  integri- 
ty and  fleadinefs  ;  a  temper  of  mind  fa- 
vourable to  every  virtue,  and  tending  in  an 
eminent  degree  to  the  advancement  of  pub- 
lic utility.  To  have  no  concern  for  the 
truth,  to  be  falfe  and  fallacious,  is  a  cha- 
radler  which  no  perfon  who  is  not  utterly 
abandoned  would  chufe  to  bear;  it  is  a  cha- 
racter from  which  we  expe<5t  nothing  bu( 
levity  and  inconfiftence.  Truth  feems  to  be 
confidered  by  all  mankind  as  fomething  fix- 
ed, unchangeable,  and  eternal ;  it  may  there- 
fore be  thought,  that  to  vindicate  the  per- 
manency of  truth  is  to  difpute  without  an 
adverfary.  And  indeed,  if  thefe  queftions 
were  propofed  in  general  terms, — Is  there 
fuch  a  thing  as  truth  ?  Arc  truth  and  £dfe- 

hood 
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hood  dilFercnt  and  oppofite  ?  Is  truth  per- 
manent and  eternal  ?  —  few  perfons  would 
be  hardy  enough  to  anfwer  in  the  negative. 
Attempts,  however,  have  been  made,  fome-^ 
times  through  inadvertence,  rarely  (I  hope) 
from  defign,  to  undermine  the  foundations 
of  truth,  and  to  render  their  ftability  que- 
ftionable  j -and  thefe  attempts  have  been  fo 
vigoroufly  forwarded,  and  fo  often  renew- 
ed, that  they  now  conftitute  a  considerable 
part  of  what  is  called  the  philofophy  of  th& 
human  mind. 

It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impoiTible,  to  give 
a  logical  definition  of  Truth.  But  we  fliall 
endeavour  to  give  fuch  a  defcription  of  it, 
as  may  make  others  underfland  what  we 
mean  by  the  word.  The  definitions  of  for- 
mer writers  are  not  fo  clear,  nor  fo  unex- 
ceptionable, as  could  be  wifiied.  Thefe 
therefore  we  fhall  overlook,  without  feeking 
either  to  explain  or  to  corredl  them  ;  and 
fhall  fatisfy  ourfelves  with  taking  notice 
of  fome  of  the  mental  phenomena  that  at- 
tend the  perception  of  truth.  This  feems 
to  be  the  fafeil  way  of  introducing  the  fub- 
jed. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER      I. 

Of  the  Perception  of  l^ruth  in  generaL 


/^N  hearing  tliefe  propofitlons, — I  exift, 
^-^  Things    equal    to    one  and    the   fame 
thing  are  equal  to  one  another.    The  fun 
rofe   to-day.    There  is   a  God,    Ingratitude 
ought   to   be    blamed    and  puniflied.    The 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  &c. — I  am  confcious,   that  my 
mind  readily  admits  and  acquiefces  in  them. 
I  fay,  that  I  believe  them  to  be  true  ;    that 
is,    I  conceive    them   to  exprefs  fomething 
conformable  to  the  nature  of  things  *.     Of 
the  contrary  propofitlons  I  fhould  fay,   that 
my   mind  doth  not  acquiefce  in  them,   but 
difbelieves   them,     and    conceives    them    to 
exprefs  fomething   not  conformable  to   the 
natur;;  of    things.       My  judgment    in  this 
cafe,    I   conceive   to  be   the  fame   which  I 
fhould  form  in  regard  to  thefc  propofitlons, 
if    I    vi^ere    perfedly    acquainted    with   all 

nature, 

Aiiftot.  Metaph.  lib.  2.  cap.  i. 
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nature,    in  all    its  parts,    and    in  all  its 
laws  *. 

If  I  be  afked,  what  I  nxean  by  the  nature 
of  things  y   I  cannot  other  wife  explain  my- 
felf,  than   by  faying,   that  there  is  in  my 
mind  fomething  which  induces  me  to  think, 
that  every  thing  exifling  in  nature,  is  deter- 
mined to  exift,  and  to  exifl  after  a  certain 
manner,     in     confequence    of     cftablifhecl 
Jaws ;    and    that  whatever  is  agreeable   to 
thofe  laws  is  agreeable    to  the  nature  of 
things,  hecaufe  by  thofe  laws  the  nature  oB 
all  things  is  determined.     Of  thofe  laws  I 
do  not  pretend  to  know  any  thing,  except 
^  far  as  they  feem  to  be  intimated  to  me 
By  my  own  feelings^  and  by  the  fuggeflions 
of  my  own  underflanding.     But  thefe  feel- 
ings and  fuggeftions    are  fuch,    and  affecfl 
jne  in  fuch  a  manner,   that  I   cannot  help 
receiving  themj,  and  trufting  in  ^hem,  and' 
believing  that  their  intimations  are  not  fal-' 
lacions,  but  fuch  as  1  fhould  approve  if  I 
"were  perfectly  acquainted  with  every  thing 
in  the  univerfe,  and  fuch  as  I  may  approve^^ 
said    admit   of,    and    regulate    my  condudi;" 
hyy     without     danger     of     any     inconve- 
nience. 

It 


• 


TJiis  remsrk,   when  applied    to   truth  in  general,   is 
fcbjeft    to    certaia    limJi;atiofis ;     for    whifh    fee   ^ar^;   2, 
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It  is  not  eafy  on    this    fubjcd:  to  avoid 
jd-entical  expreflions.     I  am  not  certain  that 
I  have  been  able  to  avoid  them.     And  per- 
haps  I   might  have   expreiTed  my  meaning 
jnore  fhortly  and  more  clearly,  by  faying, 
that  I  account  That  to  be  truth  which  the 
9on(Htution  of  my  nature  determines  me  to 
l^elieve,  and  That  to  be  faljhood  which  thd 
conftitution  of  my  nature  determines  me  to 
difbelieve.  Believing  and  difbelieving  are  fim««t 
pie  acfls  of  the  mind  j  |  can  neither  define 
Bor  defcribe  them-  in  words  j.  and  therefore 
the  reader  muft-  judge  of  their  nature  from 
his  own  experience.     We  often  believe  what 
we  afterwards  find  to  be  fa}fe ;  but  while  be- 
lief continues,   wc  think  it  true  i  when  wc 
difcover  its  falfity,  we  believe  it  no  longer. 

Hitherto  we  have    ufed   the   w^ord   belief 
Vo  denote  that  a6t   of  the  mind  which  at- 
tends  the   perception  of   truth    in  genera]. 
But  tniths  are  of  different  kinds  ;  fome  arc 
pertain,  others  only  probable ;  and  we  ought 
not  to  call  that  acft  of  the  mind  which  at- 
tendis  the  perception  of  certainty,  and  that 
which  attends  the  perception  of  probabili- 
t\s  by  one  and  the  fame  name.     Some  havtf 
galled  the  former  convi^lion,  and  the  latter 
ctjfent.     All  convictions  are  equally  flrong ; 
|)Ut  affent  admits  xjf  innumerable  degrees,r 
from  tjioral  certaintVy  \^hich  is  the  highcilf 

degree. 
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degree,  downward,  through  the  feveral  ftages 
of  opinion,  to  that  fufpenfe  of  judgPxient 
which  is  called  doubt. 

We  may,  without  abfurdlty,  fpeak  of 
probable  truth,  as  well  as  of  certain  truth. 
Whatever  a  rational  being  is  determined,  by 
the  conflitution  of  his  nature,  to  admit  as 
probable,  may  be  called  probable  truth  ;  the 
acknowledgment  of  it  is  as  univerfal  as  ra- 
tional nature,  and  will  be  as  permanent. 
But,  in  this  inquiry,  we  propofe  to  confine 
purfelves  chiefly  to  that  kind  of  truth  which 
may  be  called  certain,  which  enforceth  our 
convi^ion  -,  and  the  belief  of  which,  in  a 
found  mind,  is  not  tindlured  with  any  doubt 
or  uncertainty. 

The  inyeftigatlon  and  perception  of  truth 
is  commonly  afcribed  to  our  rational  facul- 
ties :  and  thefe  have  by  fome  been  reduced 
to  two;  Reafon,  and  Judgment ;  the  former 
being  fuppofcd  to  be  converfant  about  cer- 
tain truths,  the  latter  chiefly  about  proba- 
bilities. But  certain  truths  are  not  all  of 
the  fame  {cind;  fome  being  fupported  by 
one  fort  of  evidence,  and  others  by  another: 
different  energies  of  the  underjftanding  mufl: 
therefore  be  exerted  in  perceiving  them  -, 
and  thefe  different  energies  mufl:  be  ex- 
prefTed  by  diflferent  names,  if  we  would 
fpeak  of  them  diftindly  and  intelligibly. 
The  certainty  of  fome  truths,   for  inflance, 

is 
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is   perceived  intuitively ;    the    certainty   of 
others   is  perceived,  not  intuitively,   but  in 
confequence  of  a  proof.     Moft  of  the  pro- 
portions of  Euclid  are  of  the  latter  kind ; 
the  axioms  of  geometry  are  of  the  former. 
Nov\^,    if  that  faculty    by    which  we  per- 
ceive  truth   in   confequence  of  a  proof,  be 
called  Reafon,  furely  that  power  by  which 
we  perceive  felf-evident  truth,    ought  to  be 
diftinguiflied  by  a  different  name.     It  is  of 
little  confequence  what  name  we  make  choice 
of,  provided  that  in  chufing  it  we  depart  not 
from   the  analogy  of  language;     and  that, 
in  applying  it,   we  avoid   equivocation  arid 
ambiguity.     Some    philofophers   of    note  * 
have   given   the   name   of  Commoji  Senfe  to 
that  faculty  by  which  we  perceive  felf-evi- 
dent truth  \    and,   as  the   term  feems  proper 
enough,   we  fliall  adopt  it.     But  in  a  fub- 
jed:  of  this  kind,    there  is  great  danger  of 
our  being  impofed  upon  by  words ;   we  can- 
not therefore   be  too  much   upon  our  guard 
againft  that  fpecies   of  illufion.     We  pro- 
pofe  to  draw  fome  important  inferences  from 
this  do<flrine  of  the  dillindion  between  Rea- 
fon  and  Common  Senfe.      Now  thefe  words 
are  not  always  ufed  in  the  ftrid  fignification 
we  have  here  affigned  them  :  let  us  therefore 
take  a  view  of  all  the  fmiilar  fenfes  in  which 
they  arc  commonly   ufed,    and  let  us  ex- 
plain 

♦  BuiTicr,  Dr  Rckl,  &c. 
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ptain  more  particularly  that  fenfe  in  which 
we  propofe  to  ufe  them  ;  and  thus  we  fhall 
take  every  method  in  our  power  to  fecure 
ourfelves  againfl  the  impropriety  of  con- 
founding our  notions  by  the  ufe  of  ambi* 
guous  and  indefinite  language.  Thefe  phi- 
lological difcuffions  are  indeed  no  part  of 
philofophy  ',  but  they  are  very  neceflary  to 
prepare  us  for  it.  **^  Qui  ad  interpretandam 
"  naturam  acceflerit,"  fays  Lord  Verulam, 
*'  verboram  mixtam  naturam,  et  juva- 
"  menti  et  nocumenti  imprimis  parti- 
**  cipcm?  diftind:e  fciat  *." 

This  diftindion  between  Common  Senfc 
«nd  Reafoji  i&  no  modern  difcovery  t«  The 
ancient  geoJnetricians  were  all  acquainted 
with  it.  Ariftotle  treats  of  felf-evident 
principles  in  many  parts  of  his  works,  par- 
ticularly in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Meta- 
phyfics,  and  in  the  lirft  book  of  his  latter 
Analytics.     He  calls  them,  Axioms  or  Dig^ 

*  De  interpretatione  Naturae,  fent.  9. 

■\  The  xo»vovo»!|iA')at)v*)  of  the  Greek  Stoics  fcems  to  mean 
that  benevolent  affeflion  \vliich  men  owe  to  fociety  and  to 
one  another.  Some  of  the  modern  moralifls  have  called 
it  the  Public  Sefife.  But  the  notion  or  idea  we  mean  to 
cxprefs  by  the  term  Covwion  SenTc  is  quite  different.  The 
Senfus  Communis  of  the  Latins  liath  fcveral  fignification.s. 
I.  It  denotes  this  Public  Senfe,  or  fianovori^oavvyi-  See 
Shaft (Jbitrf^  Efaj  on  the  freedom  of  wit  and  htan«ur.  part  ^. 

fa. 
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Htties,  Principles,  and  Common  Sentiments^ i 
and  fays  of  them,  "  That  they  are  known 
**  by  their  own  evidence  t ;  that  except  fomc 
firfl  principles  be  taken  for  granted,  there 

caa 


fe^.  I.  Note.  2.  It  denotes  that  experience  and  know- 
ledge of  life  which  is  acquired  by  living  in  fociety.  Thus 
Horace  feems  to  ufe  it,  lib,  \.  fat'tr.  3  //«.  66.  And  thia 
Quintilian,  fpeaking  of  the  advantages  of  a  public  educa- 
tion ;  **  Senfum  ipfum  qui  communis  dicitur,  ubi  difcet,  cum 
"  fe  a  congreflTu,  qui  non  hominibus  folum,  fed  mutis  quoque 
"  aoimalibus  naturalis  eft,  fegregarit ;"  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  3-  It 
fcems  to  fignify  that  inftiniflivc  perfuafion  of  truth  which 
ariles  from  intuitive  evidence,  and  is  the  foundation  of  all 
rcafooing  : 

*'  Corpus  enim  per  fc  communis  deliquat  ef?e 
**  Senilis  ;  quo  nifi  prima  fides  fundata  valebit, 
"  Haud  erit  occhIus  de  rebus  quo  refercntes 
"  Confirmare  animi  quicquam  ratione  queamus.'* 

Lucretius,  i':b.  i.srrr.  423,' 

*  A|ivfAaTac>  Afxa»>  Ko»»a«  oclai— Ai'yw  it  aiBohiKr%Kau  1^  rof 
XatfXt;  ^o^a-i,  i^  u*  atuaiTt;  itixrvmri'  o^cr,  or*  wan  afxyxcuon  r,  ^a- 
%ju,  H  acars^cerdM.  x.   aSivu/in  a.^  utxi   Kj  fir)    curat. 

Metaphjf.  lib.  3.  nap.  2. 

\  Analytic,  lib.  2.  eap.  16. — —Of  thefe  firft  principlej^ 
a  French  Peripatetic,  who  wrote  about  the  beginning  of  th« 
laft  century,  cxprclTeth  himfelf  thus  :  '*  Ces  principes  portent 
**  le  nom  dc  communs,  non  feulement  parce  qu'ils  fervent 
**  a  plufieurs  iciences,  mais  aufli  parce  que  Pintelltgence  tn 
*'  ejl  commune  a  tous.  On  les  appelle  aufli  dignitez,  et 
•'  notions  conwiuncs  :  a  f^avoir,  dignitez,  quafi  comme  dignes 
**  entre  toutes  les  autres  qu'on  y  adioufte  foy,  a  caufc  de  la 
"  grande  excellence  de  Icur  clarte  et  evidence  ;  ct  notions 
f'  commimes,  pour  c«  qu'ils  ioi\l  ii  tonaus^  qu'  audi- toft 
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"  can  be  neither  reafon  nor  reafoning*^ 
i'  that  it  is  impoffible  that  every  truth 
•'  fhould  admit  of  proof,  othervvfe  proof 
"  would  extend  in  mjinitumy  which  is  alto- 
**  gether  incompatible  \vith  its  nature  f; 
**  and  that  if  ever  men  attempt  to  prove  a 
**  firft  principle,  it  is  becaufe  they  are  igno- 
**  rant  of  the  nature  of  proof  J." 

The 

«'  que  la  fignification  dcs  tcrmes  dont  ils  font  compofcz  eft 
*'  entendue,  fans  difcourir  ny  argumenter  davantage  dc/Tus, 
*'  chacun  entend  naturellement  Icur  verite ;  ^i  ce  n'eft 
<*  quclque  hebete  prive  de  raifon  ;  lequel  je  revoyc  a  Ariftote, 
*'■  qui  pronounce,  que  ccux  qui  doutcnt,  qu'il  faut  reverer 
'*  les  Dieux,  ou  aymer  les  parents,  mcritent  d'eftre  puois  ; 
"  et  que  ceux  qui  doutent  que  la  nege  eft  blanche  ont  befoin 
"  de  fens  :  et  a  Averroes,  qui  dit,  que  ceux  qui  ne  fyauroient 
"  diftinguer  ce  qui  eft  connu  par  foy  d'avec  ce  qui  ne  I'eft 
"  pas,  font  incapables  de  philofopher  ;  et  que  ne  pouvoir 
**  connoiftre  ces  principes,  precede  de  quelque  defaut  de 
"  nature,  ou  de  peu,  d'exercice,  ou  d'une  mauvaife  accouf- 
"  tumance  enracinee.'' 

Corps  de  touts  la  Philofophie  de  Theopkrafle  Bot/ji.',  p.  75. 

Arifiot.  Mstaphyf.  lih.  2.  cap.  6. 
■J"     "O^.u^  f/,ey  yeeo  dvarruf  aeviccTcv  uvsioitciv  i^vx^'  £»j  aTrnqpv  yxa 

Ariftot.  Metaphvf.  lib.  4.  cap.  ^.  fub  in'iti». 

VOH^ivaicc^  TO  (^r)  ynucrxfi)  ^Uiiit  ah  c^».Tct»  «7/ocst|t>,    kj  rinin  ov  hi. 

lb.  Ibid. 

I  cite  tliefe  authorities,  th.at  I  may  not  be  fufpeJtcd  of  af- 
feiSing  either  an  uncommon  doflrii;p,  or  uncom/non  modes  «f 
of  exprtlTicn. 
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The  word  Reafon  is  ufed  in  feveral  dif- 
ferent fenfes.  i.  It  is  u fed  to  fignify  that 
quality  of  human  nature  which  diftinguiflics 
man  from  the  inferior  animals.  Man  is 
called  a  reafonable  being,  and  the  brutes  are 
faid  to  be  irrational.  But  the  faculty  of 
reafon,  taking  the  word  in  a  ftrid:  fenfe,  is 
perhaps  not  more  characflcriftical  of  the 
nature  of  man,  than  his  moral  faculty,  or 
his  imagination,  or  his  power  of  artificial 
language,  or  his  rifibility.  Reafon,  in  this 
acceptation,  feems  to  be  a  general  name  for 
all  the  intellediual  powers,  as  diftinguiflied 
from  the  fenfitive  part  of  our  conflitution, 
2,  Every  thing  that  is  called  truth  is  fome- 
times  faid  to  be  perceived  by  reafon  :  by 
reafon  we  are  faid  to  perceive,  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
riglit  angles  ,  and  we  are  alfo  faid  to  per- 
ceive, by  reafon,  that  it  is  impofiible  for 
the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be.  But 
thcfe  truths  are  of  different  kinds;  and 
therefore  the  energies  of  underftanding  to 
which  they  are  referred  ought  to  be  called 
by  different  names.  3.  The  power  of  in- 
vention is  fometimes  afcribed  to  reafon. 
Locke  tells  us,  that  it  is  reafon  which 
difcovers  and  arranges  the  feveral  interme- 
diate proofs  in  an  argument  -,  an  office 
which,   according  to  the    common   ufe  of 

C  words, 
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words,  is  to  be  referred,  not  to  realbn,  but 
to  imagination.  4.  Reafon,  as  implying  a 
faculty  not  marked  by  any  other  name,  is 
ufed  by  thofe  who  are  mofi:  accurate  in  dif- 
tinguifhing,  to  fignify  that  power  of  the 
human  mind  by  which  we  draw  inferences, 
or  by  which  we  are  convinced,  that  a  rela- 
tion belongs  to  two  ideas,  on  account  of 
our  having  found,  that  thefe  ideas  bear  cer- 
tain relations  to  other  ideas.  In  a  word, 
it  is  that  faculty  which  enables  us,  from  rela- 
tions or  ideas  that  are  known,  to  invefti- 
gate  fuch  as  are  unknown ;  and  without 
which  we  never  could  proceed  in  the  difco- 
very  of  truth  a  fmgle  ftep  beyond  firft  prin-- 
ciples  or  intuitive  axioms.  And  it  is  in 
this  lafl  fenfe  we  are  to  ufe  the  word  Reafon 
in  the  courfe  of  this  inquiry. 

The  term  Common  Seiife  is  alfo  ufed  in  fe-  • 
vefal  different  fignifications.  i.  Sometimes 
it  feems  to  be  fynonymous  with  prudence,- 
Thus  we  {-s^j^  that  a  man  has 'a  large  ftock 
of  commxon  fenfe,  who  is  quick  in  perceiv- 
ing remote  confequences,  and  thence  in- 
ftantaneoufly  determines  concerning  the  pro- 
priety of  prefent  conduct.  1.  Common 
fenfe,  in  certain  inilances,  feemeth  to  be 
confounded  with  fome  of  the  pou'crs  of 
tafte.  We  often  meet  with  perfons  of  great 
fagacity  in   moil  of  the   ordinary  affairs  of 

life. 
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life,   and  who  arc  very  capable  of  accurate 
reafoni ng,   who  yet,  without  any  bad  inten- 
tion,   conimit  the  moll  egregious  blunders 
with  regard   to  decorum  ;    both  faying  and 
doing  what  is  ofFenfive  to   their  company, 
and  inconfiftent   with  their  own   charader  : 
and  this  we  are  apt  to  impute  to  a  defecft  in 
common  fenfe.     But  it   feems  rather  to  be 
owing  to  a  defedl  in  that  kind  of  fenfibility, 
or  fympathy,   by  which  we  fuppofe  ourfelves 
in  the   fituations  of  others,   adopt  their  {cn- 
timents,     and   in   a  manner   perceive    their 
very  thoughts ;     and   which   is   indeed   the 
foundation    of    good-breeding  *.     It    is    by 
this  fecret,   and  fudden,  and  to  (thofe  who 
are  unacquainted  with  it)  inexplicable,  com- 
munication of  feelings,   that  a  man   is  ena- 
bled to    avoid    what   would   appear  incon- 
gruous  or  offenfive  to  others.     They  who 
are  prompted  by  inclination,    or  obliged  by 
neceflity,    to  ftudy   the  art  of  recommend- 
ing themfelves  to  others,   acquire  a  wonder- 
ful facility  in    perceiving  and  avoiding   all 
pofTible  ways  of  giving  offence ;  which  is  a 
proof,   that  this  kind  of  fenfiblity  may  be 
much   improved  by  habit  :    although   there 
are,    no  doubt,   in  refpedl  of   this,    as  well 
as  of  all  other  modifications  of  perception, 
C  2  ori- 

*  See  Smith's  Theory  of  moral  fentitnents,  fedl*  r. 
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original    and    conflitutional     differences    ia 
the  frame  of  different  minds.     3.  Some  men 
are   diftinguifhed  by  an   uncommon   acute- 
nefs  in  difcovering  the  characters  of  others  : 
they  feem  to   read   the   foul  in  the  counte- 
nance, and  with  a  fingle  glance  to  penetrate 
the  deepeft  receffes  of  the  heart.     In  their 
prefence,    the    hypocrite   is   detected,    not- 
withftanding  his  fpecious  outlide ;  the  gay 
effrontery  of   the  coxcomb    cannot  conceal 
his   infignificance ;    and  the   man  of    merit 
appears  confpicuous  under  all  the  difguifes 
of    an    unaffuming  and   ungainly   modefty. 
This    talent    is    fometimcs    called  Common 
Sefife  ;   but  very  improperly.     It  is  far  from, 
being    common ;     it     is     even    exceedingly 
rare  :  it  is  to  be  found  in  men  who  are  not 
remarkable  for  any  other  mental  excellence ; 
and  we  often   fee  thofe   who  in  other  re- 
fped:s  are  judicious  enough,  quite  deflitute 
of  it       4.    Neither    ought    every  common 
opinion   to   be    referred    to   common   fenfe. 
Modes  in  drefs,  religion,  and  convcrfation,, 
however   abfurd  in  themfelves,   may  fuit  the 
notions  or  the  tafte  of  a  particular  people  : 
but  none  of  us  will  fay,   that  it  is  agreeable 
to   common   fenfe,     to   worfliip   more  gods 
tlian  one  ;    to  believe  that  one  and  the  fame 
body  m-ay  be  in  ten  thoufand  different  places 

.at 
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at  the  Himc  time  *  ;  to  like  a  flice  the  bet- 
ter becaufe  it  is  painted,  or  to  dillike  a  per- 
fon  becaufe  he  does  not  lifp  in  his  pronunci- 
ation. Laftly,  The  term  Common  Senfe  hath 
in  modern  times  been  ufed  by  philosophers, 
both  French  and  Britifli,  to  fignify  that 
power  of  the  mind  which  perceives  truth, 
or  commands  belief,  not  by  progrelTive  ar- 
gumentation, but  by  an  inftantaneous,  in- 
iHndtive,  and  irrefiilible  impulfe  ;  derived 
neither  from  education  nor  from  habit,  but 
from  nature  ;  afting  independently  on  our 
will,  whenever  its  objedt  is  prefented,  ac- 
cording to  an  eftabliflied  iaw,  and  therefore 
properly  called  Sefjfc  f  ;  and  acting  in  a  fi- 
niilar  manner  upon  all,  or  at  lead  upon  a 
great  majority  of  mankind,  and  therefore 
properly  called  Common  Senfe.  It  is  in  this 
{ignification  that  the  term  Common  Senfe  is 
ufed  in  the  prefent  inquiry. 

That  there  is  a  real  and  eflcntial  difference 
between  thefe  two  faculties  :  that  common 
•fenfe  cannot  be  accounted  for,  by  being 
called  the  perfection  of  reafon,  nor  reafon, 
by  being  refolved  into  common  fenfe,  will 
perhaps  appear  from  the  following  remarks. 

I.  Ws 

•  Tranfubftintlatioo. 

f  For  the  ciicumftanccs  tliat  cliaraflenfe  a  S:?tf:,  fee  Dr. 
Gftranl's  EiTay  on  Talle,  part  3.  feft.  i.    Note, 
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I.  We  are  confcious,  from  internal  feeling, 
that  the  energy  of  imderftanding  which  per- 
ceives intuitive  truth,  is  different  from  that 
other  energy  which  unites  a  conclufiou  with 
a  firft  principle,  by  a  gradual  chain  of  in- 
termediate relations.  We  believe  the  truth 
of  an  invefligated  conclufion,  becaufe  we 
can  affign  a  reafon  for  our  belief ;  we  be- 
lieve an  intuitive  principle,  without  being 
able  to  affign  any  other  reafon  for  our  be- 
lief than  this,  that  the  law  of  our  nature 
determines  us  to  believe  it,  even  as  the  law 
of  our  nature  determines  us  to  fee  a  colour 
when  prefented  to  our  open  eyes  at  noon- 
day. 2.  We  cannot  difcern  any  neceffary 
connexion  between  reafon  and  common 
fenfe  :  they  are  indeed  generally  connecfled ; 
but  we  can  conceive  a  being  endued  with 
the  one  who  is  deftitiite  of  the  other.  Nay, 
we  often  find,  that  this  is  in  fa6l  the  cafe. 
In  dreams,  v/e  fometimes  reafon  without 
common  fenfe.  Through  a  defed  of  com- 
mon fenfe,  we  adopt  abfurd  principles;  but 
fuppofmg  our  principles  true,  our  reafoning 
is  often  unexceptionable.  The  fame  thing 
may  be  obferved  in  certain  kinds  of  mad- 
nefs.  A  man  who  belives  himfelf  made 
of  glafs,  may  yet  reafon  very  juflly  con- 
cerning the  means  of  preferving  his  fup- 
pofed  brittlenefs  from   flaws  and  frad:ures.. 

Nay. 
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Nay,  wh'at  is  flill  morj  to  the  purpofe,  we 
fometimes    meet    with    pcrfons,    whom     it 
would  be  injurious  to  charge  with  infanity, 
who,    though  defective    in    common    fenfe, 
have  yet,    by  converiing  much   with   pole- 
mical writers,   improved  their  reaibnin^  fa- 
culty to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  puzzle  and    put 
to  filence  thofe  who  are  greatly  their  fupe- 
riors    in    every    other    mental    endowment. 
3.  This  leads  us   to   remark  a  third   differ- 
ence  between  ihefe   two  faculties  ;  namely, 
that  the  one  is  more  in  our  povv^er  than  the 
other.      There   are  few  faculties,  either  of 
our   mind  or  body,    more    improveable   by 
culture,    than   that    of    reafoning,     whereas 
common  fenfe,  like   other  inftincts,  arrives 
at  maturity  with  almofl:    no    care   of  ours. 
To    teach  the  a-rt    of   reafoning,   or  rather 
of  wrangling,    is  eafy ;     but    it    is    impof- 
fible    to   teach    common  fenfe   to  one  who 
wants  it.     You  may  make  a  man  remember 
a  fet  of  firfl   principles^,  and  fay  that  he  be- 
lieves  them^    even   as  you   may  teach  one 
born  blind   to   fpeak  intelligibly  of  colours 
and  light  i  but   neither  to  the  one,   nor   to 
the  other,  can  you  by  any  means  commu- 
nicate the   peculiar   feeling  which  accompa- 
nies the  operation  of  that  faculty  which  na- 
ture has  denied  him.     A  man   dcfed:ive  in 
common    fenfe  may  acquire   karning ;    he 

may 
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may  even  poffefs  genius  to  a  certain  degree  : 
but  the  defe(5l  of  nature  he  never  can  fup- 
ply :  a  peculiar  modification  of  fcepticifm, 
or  credulity,  or  levity,  will  to  the  very  end 
of  his  life  diftinguifli  him  from  other  men. 
It  would  evidence  a  deplorable  degree  of 
irrationality,  if  a  man  could  not  perceive 
the  truth  of  a  geometrical  axiom ;  fuch 
in  fiances  are  uncommon  :  but  the  number 
of  felf-evident  principles  cognifable  by  man 
is  very  great,  and  more  vigour  of  mind  may 
be  neceiliiry  to  the  perception  of  fome,  than 
to  the  perception  of  others.  In  this  refpe(fl, 
therefore,  there  may  be  great  diverfities  in 
the  meafure  of  common  fenfe  which  different 
men  enjoy.  Further,  of  two  men,  one  of 
whom,  though  he  acknowledges  the  truth 
of  a  firfl  principle,  is  but  little  affedled  with 
it,  and  is  eafily  induced  to  become  fceptical 
in  regard  to  it ;  while  the  other  has  a  vivid 
perception  of  its  truth,  is  deeply  affeiled 
with  it,  and  firmly  trufts  to  his  own  feelings 
without  doubt  or  hefitation  ;  I  fhould  not 
fcruple  to  fay,  that  tlie  latter  poffclTes  the 
greater  fhare  of  common  fenfe  :  and  in  this 
refpedt  too,  I  prefume  the  minds  of  different 
men  will  be  found  to  be  very  different. 
Thefe  diverfities  are,  I  think,  to  be  referred, 
for  the  moft  part,  to  the  original  conflitu- 
tion  of  the  mind,  which  is  not  in  the  power 

of 
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of  education  to  alter.     I  acknowledge,  how- 
ever, that  common  fenfe,  like  other  infl:in(5ts, 
may  languifh  for  want  of  exercife  ;   as  in  the 
cafe  of  a  perfon  who,  blinded  by  a  falfe  re- 
ligion,  has  been  all  his  days  accuftomed  to 
diftrufl  his   own  fentiments,  and   to  receive 
his  creed  from  the  mouth  of  a  prieft.     I  ac- 
knowledge alfo,  that  freedom  of  inquiry  dotlx 
generally  produce  a  jufter,   as  well  as  more 
liberal,  turn  of  thinking,    than  can  ever  be 
expected,    while  men  account  it   damnable 
even  to  think  differently  from  the  eftablifh- 
ed  mode.     But  from  this  we  can  only  in- 
fer,   that  common   fenfe   is  improveable   to 
a   certain    degree.       Or   perhaps    this    only 
proves,   that  the  dictates   of   common  fenfe 
are  fometimes  over-ruled,  and   rendered  in- 
effectual,  by  the  influence  of  fophifbry  and 
fuperftition  operating  upon  a  pufillanimous 
and   diffident  temper.      4.    It   deferves  alfo 
to  be  remarked,  that  a  diltincflion  extremely 
fimilar  to  the  prefent  is  acknowledged  by  the 
vulgar,  who  fpeak  of  mother- wit  as  fome- 
thing  different  from  the  dedu6lions  of  rea- 
fon,  and  the  refinements  of  fcience.     When 
puzzled  with  argument,  they   have  recourfe 
to  their  common  fenfe,  and  acquicfce  in  it 
fo  fleadily,    as  often  to  render  all  the  arts  of 
the  logician  ineffedual.     ''  I  am  confuted, 
*'  but  not  convinced,"  is   an  apology  fome- 
times 
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times  offered,  when  one  has  nothing  to  op-- 
pofe    to    the    arguments  of  the  antagonift, 
but  the  original  undifguifed  feelings  of  his 
own  mind.     This  apology  is    indeed  very 
inconfiflent  with  the  dignity  of  philofophic 
pride  ;  which,  taking  it  for  granted  that  no- 
thmg  exceeds  the  limits  of  human  capacity, 
profelTeth    to  confute    whatever    it    cannot 
believe,  and,   which  is   flill  more  difficult, 
to  believe  whatever  it  cannot  confute  :  but 
this  apology  may  be  perfecflly  confident  with 
iincerity  and  candor;  and  with  that  principle 
of  which  Pope  fays,  that  **  though  no  fci^- 
**  ence,  it  is  fairly  worth  the  feven." 

Thus   far  v/e  have  endeavoured  to  diftin- 
guifh  and  afcertain    the  feparate  provinces 
of  Reafon  and  Common  Senfe.     Their  con- 
nexion and  mutual  dependence,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  their  refpe(fl:ivejurifdid:ions,  we  now 
proceed  more  particularly  to  inveftigate. — I 
ought  perhaps    to    make    an    apology    for 
thefe,  and  fome  other  metaphorical  expref- 
iions.      And  indeed  it  were  to  be  wiflied, 
that  in  all  matters  of  fcience,  they  could  be 
}aid  afide  ;  for  the  indifcreet  ufe  of  them  has 
done  great  harm,  by  leading  philofophei-s  to 
miilake  verbal   analogies  for  real  ones ;   and 
often,  too,  by  giving  plaufibility  to  nonfenfe,- 
as  well  as  by  difguifmg  and  perplexing  very 
plain   do(5lrines   with   an   aitedled  pomp   of 

high- 
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high-founding  words  and  gaudy  images.  But 
in  the  philoibphy  of  the  liuman  mind,  it  is 
inipollible  to  keep  -clear  of  metaphor  j  be- 
caufe  we  cannot  fpeak  intelligibly  of  imma- 
terial things,  without  continual  allufions  to 
matter,  and  its  qualities.  All  I  need  to  fay 
further  on  this  head  is,  that  I  mean  not  by 
thefe  metaphors  to  impofe  upon  the  reader ; 
and  that  I  fhall  do  my  utmoft  to  prevent 
their  impofmg  upon  myfelf. 

It  is  flrange  to  obferve,  with  what  re- 
Iu(5lance  fome  people  acknowledge  the  power 
of  inftinft.  That  man  is  governed  by  reafon, 
and  the  brutes  by  inftind:,  js  a  favourite  to- 
pic with  fome  philofopher^ ;  who,  like  other 
froward  children,  fpurn  ths  hand  that  leads 
them  ;  and  dehre,  above  all  things,  to  be  left 
at  their  own  difpofal.  Were  this  boaft  found- 
ed in  truth,  it  might  be  fuppofed  to  mean 
little  more,  than  that  man  is  governed  by 
himfclf,  and  the  brutes  by  their  Maker*. 
But,  luckily  for  man,  it  is  not  founded 
in  truth,  but  in  ignorance,  inattention,  and 
felf-conceit.  Our  inflinds,  as  well  as  our 
rational  powers,  are  far  fuperior,  both  in 
number    and   dignity,    to  thofe    which  the 

brutes 

*   And  Rcafoii  raile  o'er  Inftinvn.  as  you  can, 
]a  this  'tis  God  direfls,  in  tiiat  'tis  man, 

Pit-c's  Fffay  en  Mat-.f  Ep.  3.  ver.  99, 
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brutes  enjoy ;  and  it  were  well  for  us,  on 
many  occaiions,  if  we  laid  our  fyftems  a- 
fide,  and  were  more  attentive  in  obferving 
thefe  impulfes  of  nature  in  which  reafon 
has  no  part.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  fpeak 
with  difrefpeft  of  any  of  the  gifts  of  God  3 
every  work  of  his  is  good  -,  but  the  befl 
things,  when  abufed,  may  become  pernici- 
ous. Reafon  is  a  noble  faculty,  and,  when 
kept  within  its  proper  fphere,  and  applied  to 
ufeful  purpofes,  proves  a  mean  of  exalting 
human  creatures  almoft  to  the  rank  of  fupe- 
rior  beings.  But  this  faculty  has  been  much 
perverted,  often  to  vile,  and  often  to  inlig- 
nificant  purpofes  5  fometimes  chained  like  a 
flave  or  malefaftor,  and  fometimes  fearing 
in  forbidden  and  unknown  regions.  No 
wonder,  then,  if  it  had  been  frequently  made 
the  inflrument  of  feducing  and  bewildering 
mankind,  and  of  rendering  philofophy  con- 
temptible. 

In  the  fcience  of  body,  glorious  difcove- 
ries  have  been  made  by  a  right  ufe  of 
reafon.  When  men  are  once  fatisfied  to 
take  things  as  they  find  them ;  when  they 
believe  Nature  upon  her  bare  declaration, 
without  fufpedting  her  of  any  defign  to  im- 
pofe  upon  them ;  when  their  utmoft  ambi- 
tion is  to  be  her  fervants  and  humble  in- 
terpreters j    then,  and  oot    till    then,    will 

phi- 
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philofophy    profper.        Bat    of    thofe   who 
have   applied  themfelves  to    the   fcience  of 
Human  Nature,  it   may   truly  be  faid,   (of 
many   of    them  at  leaft),    that   too   much 
reafoning  hath  made  them   mad.      Nature 
fpeaks  to  us  by  our  external,  as   well  as   by 
our  internal,  fenfes  j  it  is  ftrange,  that   we 
Ihould  believe  her  in  the  one  cafe,  and  not 
in  the  other  j  it  is  moft  ftrange,  that    fup- 
pofmg  her  fallacious,  we  fhould  think  our- 
felves  capable  of  deteding  the  cheat.    Com^ 
mon   Senfe  tells  me,    that  the  ground  on 
which  I    ftand  is  hard,  material,   and  folid, 
and  has   a  real,  feparate,  independent  exift- 
cnce.     Berkeley  and  HuiMe  tell  me,  that 
I  am  impofed  upon  in  this  matter  :    for  that 
the  ground   under  my   feet  is  really  an  idea 
in  my  mind  ;  that  its  very  efTence  confifts  in 
being  perceived ;  and  that  the  fame  infbant 
it  ccafes  to  be  perceived,  it  mufl  alfo  ceafe 
to  exift  :  in  a  word,  that  (o  Se,    and  to  he 
perceived,    when  predicated  of  the  ground, 
the  fun,  the  ftarry   heavens,  or  any  corpo- 
real object,  fignify  precifely  the  fame  thing. 
Now  if  my  common  fenfe  be  miftaken,  who 
fhall  afcertain  and  correcl  the  miftake  ?    Our 
reafon,    it  is   faid.     Are  then  the  inferences 
of  reafon  in  this  inflance  clearer,  and  more 
decifive,  than  the  dictates  of  common  fenfe  ? 
By  no  means :  I   flill  tr uft  to   my  common 

fenfe 
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fenfe  as  before;  and  I    feel  that  I  miiH:  do 
fo.     But  fuppofing  the  inferences  of  the  one 
faculty  as   clear  and  decifive  as  the  didlates 
of  the  other,  yet   who   will  aflure  me,  that 
my  reafon  is  lefs  liable  to   miftake  than  my 
common  fenfe  ?  And  if  reafon  be  millaken, 
what  fliall   we  fay  ?    Is  this   miflake  to  be 
redified  by  a  fecond  reafoning,  as  liable   to 
miftake  as  the  iirft  ? — In  a  word,  we  mufl 
deny  the  diftindion  between  truth  and  falf- 
hood,  adopt  univerfal  fcepticifm,  and  wan- 
der without    end  from  one  maze  of  error 
and  uncertainty  to  another ;  a  ftate  of  mind 
fo  miferable,  that  Milton  makes  it  one  of  the 
torments  of  the  damned ; — or  elfe  we  mufl: 
fuppofe,  that  one  of  thefe  faculties  is  natu- 
rally of  higher  authority  than  the  other  ;  and 
that  either  reafon  ought  to  fubmit  to  com- 
mon fenfe,  or  common  fenfe  to  reafon,  when- 
ever a  variance  happens  between  them. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  every  inquiry  in  phi- 
lofophy  ought   to   begin  with   doubt ;  that 
nothing  is  to  be  taken  for  granted,  and  no-  - 
thing  believed,  without  proof.     If  this  be 
admitted,  it  muft  alfo  be  admitted,  that  rea- 
fon is  the  ultimate  judge  of  truth,  to  which 
common  {cnfe  muft  continually  adl  in  fub- 
ordination.     But  this   I   cannot  admit;   be- 
caufc  I  am  able  to  prove  the  contrary  by  the 
moil  inconteftable  evidence.     I  am  able  to 

prove. 
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prove,  that  *' except  we  believe  many  things 
"  vv^ithout  proof,  we  never  can  believe  any 
**  thing  at  all;  for  that  all  found  reafoning 
"  muft  ultimately  refl  on  the  principles  of 
•'  common  fenfe  ;  that  is,  on  principles  in- 
**  tuitively  certain,  or  intuitively  probable  > 
**  and,  confequently,  that  common  fenfe  is 
**  the  ultimate  judge  of  truth,  to  which  rea- 
'*  fon  muft  continually  ad;  in  fubordina- 
'*  tion." — This  I  {hall  prove  by  a  fair  in- 
dudion  of  particulars. 


CHAP.        11. 

All  reafoning  terminates  infirji  principles.  All 
evidence  ultimately  intuitive.  Cof?imon  Senfe 
the  Standard  of  Truth, 

TN  this  indutftion,  we  cannot  propofe  ta 
-*■  comprehend  every  fort  of  evidence,  and 
every  mode  of  reafoning  ;  but  we  fhall  en- 
deavour to  inveftigate  the  origin  of  thofe 
kinds  of  evidence  *  which  are  the  moil  im- 
portant, 

*  Tliat  the  indu(5lion  here  given  is  fufHcicntly  comprchen* 
five,  will  appear  frcm  the  following  analyfis. 

All  the  ohjeds  of  the  human  undcrftanding  have  been  re- 
duced to  two  clafles^  viz.  Ahj]ra[l  Ideas,  and  Tbhigs  really 
exijii/ig. 

Of 
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portant,  and  of  the  moft  extenfive  influence 
in  jfcience,  and  common  life ;  beginning 
with  the  fimplefl  and  cleared,  and  advan- 
cing gradually  to  thofe  which  are  more  com- 
plicated, or  lefs  perfpicuous. 

SECT. 


Of  Ahftrali  Ideas,  nnd  their  Relations ^  all  our  knowledge 
is  certain,  being  founded  on  Mathematical  Evi- 
dence (a)  ;  which  comprehends,  i.  Intuitive  Evidence,  and, 
3.  The  Evidence  of  ftridt  demonftration. 

We  judge  of  Tl^/w^^i  really  ex'ifl'ttig  ;  either,  i.  from  our 
CiVK  experience  ;   or,  2.  from  the  experience  of  other  mefi. 

1.  Judging  of  Real  Exijlciices  from  our  own  experience,  we 
attain  either  Certaifity  or  Probability.  Our  knowledge  is  cer* 
tain  when  fupported  by  the  evidence,  i.  Of  Sense  Ex- 
ternal {b)  and  Internal  (c)  .•  2.  Of  Memory  {d)  ; 
and,    3.    Of  Legitimate  Inferences  ok  the  Cause 

TROM   THE   Effect  {e). Our   knowledge    is    probable, 

■when,  fro7n  fads  already  experienced,  we  argue,  1.  to  faifts 
OF  the  same  kind  (y)  not  experienced  ;  and,  2.  /•■ 
fafls  or  A  SIMILAR  KIND  [g)  not  experienced.  ThisknoW- 
ledge,  though  called  probable,  often  rifes  to  moral  certainty. 

2.  Judging  of  Real  Exijlences  from  the  experience  cf 
other  men,  we  have  the  Evidence  of  their  Testimo- 
ny (/:•).  The  mode  of  underftanding  produced  by  that 
evidence  is  properly  called  Faith  ;  and  this  faith  lbmetime$ 
amounts  to  probable  opinitn,  and  fometimes  rifes  even  te 
abfolute  certainty. 

U)  Seaion  I.  {b)  Se<a.  j.  (c)  Sc£L  3.  (.-.')  SedV.  4. 

(0  Se-.^.  5-  (/)  Sett.  6.  {g)  Sett.^7.  i^b)  iifSt.  S. 
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SECTION        I. 

Of  Mathe?natical  Reafoning^ 

npHE  evidence  that  takes  place  In  pure 
-■-  mathematics,  produceth  the  higheft 
affurance  and  certainty  in  the  mind  of  him 
who  attends  to  it,  and  underltands  it ;  for 
no  principles  are  admitted  into  this  fcience, 
but  fuch  as  are  either  felf-evident,  or  fuf- 
ceptible  of  demonftration.  Should  a  man 
rcfufe  to  believe  a  demonflrated  conclufion, 
the  world  would  impute  his  obftinacy, 
either  to  want  of  underftanding,  or  to  want 
of  honefty  :  for  every  perfon  of  underfland- 
ing  feels,  that  by  mathematical  demonflra- 
tion  he  mud  be  convinced  whether  he  will 
or  not.  There  are  two  kinds  of  mathema- 
tical demonftration.  The  firfl  is  called  di- 
re5i  i  and  takes  place  when  a  conclufion  is 
inferred  from  premifes  which  render  it  ne- 
celTarily  true  :  and  this  perhaps  is  a  more 
perfe<ft,  or  at  leafl  a  fmipler,  kind  of  proof, 
than  the  other  :  but  both  are  equally  con- 
vincing. The  other  kind  is  called  indirect, 
apagogical,  or  duccns  ad  ahfiirdum ;  and  takes 
place  when,  by  fuppofing  a  proportion  falfe, 

D  we 
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we  arc  nccefiarily  led  into  an  abfurdity, 
which  there  is  no  other  way  to  avoid,  than 
by  fuppofing  the  propofition  true.  In  this 
manner  it  is  proved,  that  the  proportion  is 
not,  and  cannot  be,  falfe ;  or  in  other  words, 
that  it  IS  certainly  true.  Every  ftep  in  a 
mathematical  proof  either  is  felf-evident, 
or  muft  have  been  formerly  demonftrated  j 
and  every  demonftration  doth  finally  refolve 
itfelf  into  intuitive  or  felf-evident  princi-: 
pies,  which  it  is  impoffible  to  prove,  and 
equally  impoflible  to  dilbelieve.  Thefe  firft 
principles  conftitute  the  foundation  of  ma- 
thematics :  if  you  difprove  them,  you  over- 
turn the  whole  fcience;  if  you  refufe  to 
believe  them,  you  cannot,  confidently  with 
this  refufal,  acquiefce  in  any  mathema- 
tical truth  whattbever.  But  you  may  as 
well  attempt  to  blow  out  the  fun,  as  to  dif- 
prove thefe  principles  :  and  if  you  fay,  that 
you  do  not  believe  them  *,  you  will  be 
charged  either  with  falfehood  or  with  folly; 
you  may  as  well  hold  your  hand' in  the  fire, 
and  fay  that  you  feel  no  pain.     By  the  law 

of 

*  Si  quelque  opiniaftre  les  nie  de  la  voix,  on  ne  I'en  fjauroit 
empefcher  ;  mais  cela  ne  luy  eft  pas  permis  interieurement  en 
fon  cfprit,  parce  que  fa  lumiere  naturelle  y  repugne,  qui  eft 
ja  partie  ou  le  rapporte  la  demonftration  et  le  iyllogifine, 
et  non  aux  paroles  externes.  Au  moyen  de  quoy  s'il  fe 
trouve  quelqii'Mn  qui  ne  les  puifle  entendi-e,  cettuy-la  eft  inca- 
pable de  dillipline. 

Dialect  que  de  Bouju,  /it:  3.  cL  3. 
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of  our  nature,  we  mufl  feel  in  the  one  cafe, 
and  believe  in  the  other ;  even  as,  by  the 
fame  law,  we  mufl:  adhere  to  the  earth,  and 
cannot  fall  headlong  to  the  clouds. 

But  who  will  pretend  to  prove  a  mathe- 
matical axiom,  That  a  whole  is  greater  than 
apart,  or,  That  things  equal  to  one  and 
the  fame  thing  are  equal  to  one  another  ? 
Every  proof  mull  be  clearer  and  more  evi- 
-dent  than  the  thing  to  be  proved.  Can  you 
then  afTume  any  more  evident  principle, 
from  which  the  truth  of  thefe  axioms  may 
be  confequentially  inferred  ?  It  is  impoffi- 
ble;  becaufe  they  are  already  as  evident  as 
any  thing  can  be*.  You  may  bring  the 
D  2  mat- 

*  WiSercnt  opinions  have  prevailed  concerning  the  nature 
of  thefe  geometrical  axioms.  Some  luppole,  that  an  axiom 
is  not  felf-evident,  except  it  imply  an  identical  proportion  ; 
that  therefore  this  axiom,  //  is  impojphle  for  ths  farm  thing 
at  the  fame  time^  to  be  and  not  to  be,  is  the  only  axiom  that 
can  properly  be  called  intuitive  ;  and  that  all  thofe  other 
propofitions  commonly  called  axioms,  ought  to  be  demon- 
ftrated  by  being  refolved  into  this  fundamental  axiom.  But 
if  this  could  be  done,  which  I  fear  is  not  poflible,  mathe- 
matical truth  would  not  be  one  whit  more  certain  than  it 
is.  Thofe  other  axioms  produce  abfolute  certainty,  and 
produce  it  immediately,  without  any  procefs  of  thought  or 
reafoning  that  we  can  dilcover.  And  if  the  truth  of  a  pro- 
pofition  be  clearly  and  certainly  perceived  by  all  men  with- 
out  proof,  and  if  no  proof  whatfoever  could  make  it  more 
clear  or  more  cerrain,  it  feems  captious  not  to  allow  that 
propoGtion  the  name  of  Intuitive  Axiom. — Others  fuppofe, 
that  tliough  the  demonilration  of  raatliematical  axioms  is  not 
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matter  to  the  ted  of  the  fenfes,  by  laying 
a  few  halfperxe  and  farthings  upon  the 
table  ',  but  the  evidence  of  fenfe  is  not  more 
unqueftionable,  than  that  of  abilracft  intui- 
tive truth ;  and  therefore  the  former  evi- 
dence, though  to  one  ignorant  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  terms,  it  might  ferve  to  explain 
and  illuftrate  the  latter,  can  never  prove  it. 
But  not.  to  relt  any  thing  oA  the  figniiica- 
tion  we  affix  to  the  word  proof,  and  to  re- 
move every  polTibihty  of  doubt  as  to  this 
matter,  let  us  fuppoie,  that  the  evidence  of 
external  fenfe  is  more  unqueftionable  than 
tliat  of  abftradt  intuitive  truth,  and  that 
every  intuitive  principle  in  mathematics  may 
thus  be  brought  to  the  teft  of  fenfe;  and  if 
we  cannot  call  the  evidence  of  fenfe  a  proof, 
let  us  call  it  a  confirmation  of  the  abftradl 
principle :  yet  what  do  we  gain  by  this 
method  of  ilkiftration  ?  We  only  difcover, 
that  the  evidence  of  abftradt  intuitive  truth 

is 

a"bfolutel3'  neccfTiry,  yet  that  tliefe  axioms  are  fufceptible  o£ 
(icmondration,  and  ouoht  to  be  demonftrated  to  thole  who 
r;  quire  it.  Dr  Barrow  is  of  this  opinion.  So  is  ApoUonius  ; 
Y'ho,  agreeably  to  it,  has  attempted  a  demonilratjon  of  this 
axiom,  That  things  equal  to  ons  and  the  fc vie  th'nig  are  equal 
io  one  another. — But  whatever  account  we  make  of  the/e 
opinions,  they  affeJV  not  our  doiThine.  However  far  the  de- 
iionftrition  of  axioms  may  be  carried,  it  muft  at  lad  ter- 
minate in  ons  principle  of  common  fenfe,  if  not  in  many  j 
which  principle  v.c  mull  take  for  granted  whether  we  will 
or  not. 
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is  relblvable  into,  or  may  be  illuftrated  by, 
the  evidence  of  fenfe.  And  it  will  be  feeii 
in  the  next  fedion,  that  we  believe  in  the 
evidence  of  external  fenfe,  not  bccaufe  we 
can  prove  it  to  be  true,  bnt  becaufe  the 
law  of  our  nature  determines  us  to  believe 
in  it  without  proof.  So  that  in  whatever 
way  we  view  this  fubjetfl,  the  point  we 
propofe  to  illuflrate  appears  unqueflionably 
certain,  namely,  *'  That  all  mathematical 
**  truth  is  founded  in  certain  firil  princi-^ 
*'  pies,  w^hich  common  fenfe  or  inftindt 
**  compels  us  to  believe  without  proof,  whe- 
**  ther  we  will  or  not." 

Nor  would  the  foundation  of  mathema- 
tics be  in  the  leaft  degree  more  ftable,  if  thefe 
axioms  did  admit  of  proof,  or  were  all  refol- 
vable  into  one  primary  axiom  expreifed  by 
an  identical  propofition,  As  the  cafe  now 
ftands,  we  are  abfolutely  certain  of  their 
truth  ;  and  abfolute  certainty  is  the  utmofl: 
that  demonftration  can  produce.  We  arc 
convinced  by  a  proof,  bccaufe  our  conllitu- 
tion  is  fuch,  that  we  mull:  be  convinced  by 
it :  and  we  believe  a  felf-cvident  axiom,  bc- 
caufe our  conftitution  is  fuch  that  we  muft 
believe  it.  You  aik,  why  I  believe  what  is 
felf-evident  ?  I  may  as  \Yell  ailc,  why  yo.u 
believe  what  is  proved  ?  Neither  qucflioa 
admits  of  an  anfwer  >  cr  rather,  to  both  quef- 

tions 
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tions  the  anfwer  is  the  fame,   namely,  Be- 
caufe  I  muft  believe  it. 

Whether  our  belief  in  thefe  cafes  be  agree- 
able to  the  eternal  relations  and  fitnelTes  of 
things,  and  fuch  as  we  fliould  entertain  if 
we  were  perfjdly  acquainted  with  all  the 
laws  of  nature,  is  a  queftion  which  no  per- 
fon  of  a  found  mind  can  have  any  fcruple 
to  anfwer,  with  the  fullefl  aiTurance,  in  the 
affirmative..  Certain  it  is,  our  conftitution 
is  fo  framed,  that  we  muft  believe  to  be 
true,  and  conformable  to  univerfal  nature, 
that  which  is  intimated  to  ns  by  the  ori- 
gmal  fuggeftions  of  our  own  underflanding. 
If  thefe  are  fallacious,  it  is  the  Deity  who 
makes  them  fo  -,  and  tlierefore  we  can  never 
redify,  or  even  deted:,  the  fallacy.  But  we 
cannot  even  fuppofe  them  fallacious,  with- 
out violating  our  nature;  nor,  if  we  ac- 
knowledge a  God,  without  the  moft  ab- 
furd  and  mofc  audacious  impiety ;  for  in 
this  fuppoiition  it  is  implied,  that  we  fup- 
pofe the  Deity  a  deceiver.  Nor  can  we, 
confiftently  v/ith  fuch  a  fuppofition,  ac- 
knowledge any  diflindtion  between  truth 
and  falfehood,  or  believe  that  one  inch  is 
lefs  than  ten  thoufand  miles,  or  even  that 
we  ourfelves  exift- 

SECT, 
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SECT.         II. 

Of  the  Evidence  of  External  Senfe. 

ANother  clafs  of  truths   producing  con- 
vidion,    and  abfolute     certainty,    are 
thofe  which  depend   upon   the    evidence  of 
the  external  fenfes  j  Hearing,  Seeing,  Touch- 
ing, Tailing,   and  SmelUng.     On  this  evi- 
dence depends  all  our  knowledge  of  external 
or  material  things  ;  and   therefore   all   con- 
clufions  in  Natural  Philofophy,  and  all  thofe 
prudential  maxims  which  regard  the  prefer- 
vation  of  our  body,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  affecfl- 
ed  by  the  fenfiblc  qualities   of  matter,  mufl 
finally  be  refolved   into  this  principle.  That 
things    are  as  our   fenfes    reprefent    them. 
When  I  touch  a  ftone,  I  am  confcious  of  a 
certain  fenfation,  which   1   call  afenfation  of 
hardncfs.     But  this   fenfation  is  not  hardnefs 
itlclf,   nor  any  thing  like  hardnefs  :    it   is 
nothing  more  than  a  fenfation  or  feeling  in 
my  mind ;  accompanied,  however,  with  an 
irrefifliblc  belief,  that  this   fenfation   is  ex- 
cited by  the  application   of  an  external   and 
hard  fubflance   to    fome  part  of  my  body. 
This  belief  as  certainly  accompanies  the  fen- 
fation. 
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fatlon,  as  the  fenfation  accompanies  the  ap- 
pUcation  of  the  (lone  to  my  organ  of  fenfe. 
I  believe,  with  as  much  aflurance,  and  as 
unavoidably,  that  the  external  thing  exifts, 
and  is  hard,  as  I  believe  that  I  receive, 
and  am  confcious  of,  the  fenfation  of  hard- 
nefs,  or,  to  fpeak  more  llridly,  the  fenfatioa 
which  by  experience  I  know  to  be  the  figri- 
of  my  touching  a  hard  body  *.  Now,  why 
do  I  believe  that  this  fenfation  is  a  real  fen-» 
fation,  and  really  felt  by  me  ?  Becaufe  my 
conftitution  is  fuch  that  I  muft  believe  fo. 
And  why  do  I  believe,  in  confequence  of" 
my  receiving  this  fenfation,  that  I  touch  an 
external  objed:,  really  exifting,  material,  and 
hard  ?  The  anfwer  is  the  fame :  the  matter 
is  incapable  of  proot  :  I  believe,  becaufe  I 
muft  believe.  Can  I  avoid  believing,  that 
I  really  am  confcious  of  receiving  this  fen^ 
fation  ?  No.  Can  I  avoid  believing,  that 
the  external  thing  exifls,  -dnd  has  a  certain 
quality,  which  fits  it,  on  being  applied  to 
my  hand,  to  excite  a  certain  feeling  or  fen- 
fation in  my  mind  ?  No ;  I  muft  believe 
this,  whether  I  will  or  not.  Nor  could  I 
diveil  myfelf  of  this  belief,  though  my  life 
and  future  happinefs  depended  on  the  con- 
fequence.^-To  believe  cur  fenfes,  therefore, 
is  according  to   the  law  of  our  nature ;  and 

WQ 

*  See  Dr.  Reid's  Inquiry  into  the  human   mind,  chap.  5. 
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we  are  prompted  to  this  belief,  not  by  rea- 
fon,  but   by  inftind:,  or  common  fenfe,     I 
nm   as   certain,    that  at  prefent  I  am   in  a 
hoiife,  and  not  in   the  open  air  j   that  I  fee 
by  the  light  of  the  fun,    and   not    by  the 
light  of  a  candle  j    that  I  feel  the  ground 
hard  under  my  feet  -,  and  that  I  lean  againft 
a  real  material  table, — as  I  can  be  of  the 
truth  of  any  geometrical  axiom,   or  of  any 
demon ftrated  conclufion  ;  nay,  I  am  as  cer- 
tain of  all  this  as  I  am  of  my  own   exig- 
ence.   But  I  cannot  prove  by  argument,  that 
there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  matter  in  the  world, 
or  even  that  I  myfelf  exilt  :  and  yet  I  know 
as  afluredly,  that  I  do  exift,  and  that  there  is 
a  real  material  fun,  and  a  real  material  world, 
with    mountains,    trees,    houfes,  and    ani- 
mals, exifting  feparately,  and  independently 
^on   me   and  my   faculties ;    I  fay,  I  knovt 
all  this  with   as    much    afTurance  of   con- 
vidlion,  as  the  mofl  irrefragable  dem.onftra- 
tion  could  produce.     Is  it  iinrcafonable  to 
believe  in  thefc  cafes  without  proof  ?   Then, 
1  aflirm,  it  is   equally  unreafonable  to  be- 
lieve in  any  cafe  with  proof.     Our  belief  in 
cither  cafe  is  unavoidable,  and  according  to 
the  law  of  our  nature ;  and  if  it  be  unrea- 
fonable to   think   according  to   the   law  of^ 
our  nature,  it  is  equally  unreafonable  to  ad- 
here to  tlie  earth,  to  be  nouriflicd  with  food, 
vi  to  die  when  the  head  is  feparated  from  the 

body. 
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body.  It  is  indeed  eafy  to  affirm  any  thing, 
provided  a  man  can  reconcile  himfelf  to  hy- 
pocrify  and  falfliood.  A  man  may  affirm, 
that  he  fees  with  the  foles  of  his  feet,  that  he 
beheves  there  is  no  material  world,  that  he 
difbeUeves  his  own  exiftence.  He  may  as 
well  fay,  that  he  believes  one  and  two  to  be 
equal  to  fix,  a  part  to  be  greater  than  a  whole, 
a  circle  to  be  a  triangle  ;  and  that  it  is  poffi- 
ble  for  the  fame  thing,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
be  and  not  to  be. 

But  it  is  faid,  that  our  fenfes  do  often  im- 
pofe  upon   us,  and   that  by  means  of  reafon 
we  are  enabled  to  detedl  the  impoflure,  and 
to  judge  rightly  even  where  our  fenfes  give 
us  wrong   information  3  that  therefore  our 
belief  in  the  evidence  of   fenfe  is  not   in- 
f{:in<5live  or  intuitive,   but  fuch   as   may  be 
either  confuted  or  confirmed  by  reafoning. 
We  fhall  acknowledge    that   our  fenfes  do 
often  impofe  upon  us  :  but  a  little  attention 
will  convince  us,  that  reafon,  though  it  may 
be  employed  in  corre<5ling  the  prefent  falla- 
cious fenfation,  by  referring  it  to  a  former 
fenfation,  received  by  us,  or  by  other  men, 
is  not  the  ultimate  judge  in   this   matter  j 
for  that  all  fuch  reafoning  is  refolvable  into 
this  principle  of  common  fenfe.  That  things 
are  what  our  external  fenfes  reprefent  them. 
One  inftance  will  be  fufficient  for  illuftra- 

ticn  of  this  point. 

After 
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After  having  looked  a  moment  at  the  fun, 
I  {tc  a  black,  or  perhaps  a  luminous,  circle 
fwimming  in  the  air,  apparently  at  the  di- 
flance  of  two   or  three  feet  from  my  eyes. 
That  I  fee  fuch  a  circle,  is  certain  3  that  I 
believe  I  fee  it,  is  certain ;  that  I  believe  it^ 
appearance  to  be  owing  to  fome  caufe,  is  alfo 
certain  : — thus  far  there  can  be  no  impofture, 
and  there  is  no  fuppofition  of  any.     Suppofc 
from  this  appearance  I  conclude,  that  a  real, 
folid,    tangible  or  vifible,  round  fubilance, 
of  a  black  or  yellow  colour,  is  adiually  fwim- 
ming in  the  air  before  me  5  in  this  I  fhould 
be  miftaken.  How  then  come  I  to  know  that 
I  am  miftaken?  I  may  know  it  in  fevcral  v^'ays. 
I .   I  flretch  out  my  hand  to  the  place  where 
the  circle  feems  to  be  floating  in  the  air  -,  and 
having  felt  nothing,  I  am  inftantly  convin- 
ced, that  there   is  no  tangible  fubftance   in 
that  place.     Is  this  conviction  an  inference 
of  reafon  ?  No  ;    it  is  a  convidion  ariiing 
from  our  innate  propenfity  to  believe,  that 
things  are  as  our  fcnfes  reprefent  them.    By 
this  innate  or  inllint^tive  propenfity  I  believe, 
that  what  I  touch  exifls ;  by  the  fame  pro- 
penfity I  believe,  that   where  I  touch    no- 
thing, there  nothing  tangible  doth  exifl:.    If 
in  tlie  prcfent  cafe  I  v^ere  fufpicious  of  the 
veracity  of  my  fenft'S,  I  fhould  neither  be- 
lieve nor  difbelieve.     2.  I  turn  my  eyes  to- 
wards the  oppofite  quarter  of  the  heavens; 

and 
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and  having  ilill  obferved  the  fame  circle 
floating  before  them,  and  knowLig  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  motion  of  bodies  placed 
at  a  diflance  from  me  does  not  follow  or 
depend  on  the  motion  of  my  body,  I  con- 
clude, that  the  appearance  is  owing,  not  to 
a  real,  external,  corporeal  objed:,  but  ta 
fome  diforder  in  my  organ  of  fight.  Here 
reafoning  is  employed :  but  where  does  it 
terminate  ?  It  terminates  in  experience* 
which  I  have  acquired  by  means  of  my 
fenfes.  But  if  I  believe  them  fallacious,  if 
I  believed  things  to  be  otherwife  than  my 
fenfes  reprefent  them^  I  Ihould  never  ac- 
quire experience  at  all.  Or,  3.  I  apply, 
iirft  to  one  man,  then  to  another,  and  then 
to  a  third,  who  all  affure  me,  that  they 
^  perceive  no  fuch  circle  floating  in  the  air, 

•  and  at  the  fame  time  inform  me  of  the  tnie 

caufe  of  the  appearance.  I  believe  their  de-^ 
claration,  either  becaufe  I  have  had  expe- 
rience of  their  veracity,  or  becaufe  I  have 
an  innate  propenfity  to  credit  teftimony. 
To  gain  experience  implies  a  belief  in  the 
evidence  of  fenfe,  which  reafoning  cannot 
account  for  ;  and  a  propenlity  to  credit  tefli- 
mony  previous  to  experience  or  reafoning,  is 
equally  unaccountable  *. — So  that,  although 

we 

*  See  feft.  2.  of  this  chajteh 
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we  acknowledge  fome  of  our  fenfes,  in  feme 
inftances,  deceitful,  our  dete(9:ion  of  the 
deceit,  whether  by  the  evidence  of  our  other 
fenfes,  or  by  a  retrofped:  to  our  paft  expe- 
rience, or  by  our  trufting  to  the  teftimony 
of  other  men,  doth  flill  imply,  that  we  do 
and  muft  believe  our  fenfes  previoufly  to  all 
reafoning. 

A  human  creature  born  with  a  propenlity 
to  difbelieve  his  fenfes,  would  be  as  ufelefs 
and  helplefs  as  if  he  wanted  them.  To  his 
own  prefervation  he  could  contribute  no- 
things and,  after  ages  of  being,  would  re- 
main as  deilitute  of  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience, as   when  he  began  to  be. 

Sometimes  we  feem  to  dillruil  the  evi- 
dence of  our  fenfes,  when  in  reality  we 
only  doubt  v/hether  we  have  that  evidence 
or  not.  I  may  appeal  to  any  man,  if  he 
were  thoroughly  convinced  that  he  had  real- 
ly, when  awake,  fccn  and  converfed  with  a 
ghoft,  whether  any  reafoning  would  con- 
vince him  that  it  was  a  delufion.  Reafoninor 
might  lead  him  to  fufpe6l  that  he  had  been 
dreaming,  and  therefore  to  doubt  whether 
or  not  Jie  had  the  evidence  of  fenfe  ;  but  if 
he  were  allured  that  he  had  that  evidence, 
no  arguments  whatfoever  would  Hiake  his 
belief, 

vS  E  C  T. 
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SECT.      nr. 

iyf  the  Evidence  of  Internal  Senje, 

T>  Y  attending  to  what  palles  in  my  mind, 
"^  I  know,  not  only  that  it  exifls,  but 
aho  that  it  exerts  certain  powers  of  adlion 
and  perception ;  which,  on  account  either 
of  a  diverfity  in  their  objedls,  or  of  a  differ- 
ence in  their  manner  of  operating,  I  confi- 
der  as  feparate  and  diftindt  faculties  ;  and 
which  I  find  it  expedient  to  diftinguiOi  by 
different  names,  that  I  may  be  able  to  fpeak 
of  them  fo  as  to  be  underftood.  Thus  I  am 
confcious  that  at  one  time  I  exert  memory, 
at  another  time  imagination  :  fometimes  I 
believe,  fometimes  I  doubt:  the  performance 
of  certain  adions,  and  the  indulgence  of 
certain  affedlons,  is  attended  with  an  agree- 
able feeling  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  I  call 
moral  approbation  ;  different  anions  and  af- 
fections excite  the  oppofite  feeling,  of  mo- 
ral difapprobation  :  to  relieve  dillrefs,  I  feel 
to  be  meritorious  and  praife-worthy ;  to  pick 
a  pocket,  I  know  to  be  blameable,  and  worthy 
of  punifhment :  lam  confcious  that  fome 
adions  are  in  my  power,  that  others  are  not ; 

that 
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that  when  I  neglecfl  to  do  what  I  ought  to  dp, 
and  can  do,   I  deferve  to  be  punifhed ;  and 
that  when  I  adl  necelTarily,    or   upon  un- 
avoidable and  irrefiftible  compulfion,   I  de- 
ferve neither  punifliment  nor  blame.     Of  all 
thefe  fentiments  I  am  as  confcious,  and  as 
certain,  as  I  am  of  my  own  exiftence.     I 
cannot  prove  that  I  feel  them,  neitlier  to  my- 
felf,  nor  to  others  -,  but  that  I  do  really  feel 
them,  is  as  evident  to  me  as   demonftration 
could  make  it.     I  cannot  prove,  in  regard  to 
my  moral  feelings,  that   they  are  conform- 
able to  any  extriniic  and  eternal  relations  of 
things  ;  but  that  I  know  that  my  conftitution 
necefl'arily  determines  me  to  believe  them  juft 
and  genuine,  even  as  it  determines  me  to  be- 
lieve that  I  myfelf  exilt,  and  that  things  are  as 
niy  external  fenfes  reprefent  them.  And  a  fo-; 
phiftcr   could  no   more  prove   to  my  con- 
viction,  tlii't  thefe  iccUngs  are  fallacious,  or 
that  I  have  no  f-jch  feelings,  than  he  could 
prove  to  my  conv'^^.icn,   that  two  and  two 
may  be  equal  to  five,  or  th:it  my  friend  is 
as  much  prefent  with  me  when  I  think  of 
him  at  a  thoufand  miles  diftance,  as  when  I 
fit  and  converfe  with  him  in  tlie  fame  cham- 
ber.     An    expert    logician    niigiit    perhaps 
puzzle  me  with  words,    and   propofe  diffi- 
culties  I  could  not  folve  :    but  he  might  as 
well  attempt  to  convince  me,  that  I  do  not 

exift. 
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exiil,  as  that  I  do  not  feel  what  I  am  confci-* 
ous  I  do  feci.    And  if  he  could  induce  me  to 
fufpe6t  that  I  may  poffibly  be  miftaken,  what 
ftandard  of  truth  could  he  propofe  to  me,  more 
cvideat,and  of  higher  authority,  than  my  own 
feelings  ?   Shall  I  believe  his  teftimony,   and 
disbelieve  my  own  fenfations  ?   Shall  I  ad- 
mit his  reafons,   becaufe  I  cannot  confute 
them,   although  common  fenfe  tells  me  they 
are  falfe  ?    Shall  I  fuffer   the  ambiguities  of 
^tificial    language   to  prevail     againft    the 
clear,  the  intelligible,  the  irrefiftible  voice  of 
nature? — Am   I   to  judge  of  the  colouring 
of  a  flower  by  moonlliine,   or  by  the  light 
of  the  fun  ?  Or,  beciufe  I  cannot  by  candle- 
light diftinguifh  green  from  blue,fliall  I  there* 
fore  infer,  that  green  and  blue  are  the  fame  ? 
We  cannot  difbelieve  the  evidence  of  in* 
temal  fenfe,    v^ithout   offering  violence   to 
our  nature.     And  if  we  be  led  into  fuch 
disbelief  or  diftruft  by  the  fophiflry  of  pre- 
tended philofophers,   we  aft  juil  as  wifely 
as  a  mariner  would  do,    who  fliould  fuffer 
himfelf  to  be  perfuaded,   that  the  pole-ffar 
is  continually  changing  its  place,    but  that 
the  wind  always  blows  from  the  fame  quar- 
ter.     Common    lenfe,     or    inffindt,    which 
prompts  men  to  truft  to  their  own  feelings, 
hath  in  all  ages  continued  the  fame :    but   * 
the  interefts,  purfuits,   and  abilities  of  plii- 

lo~ 
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lofophers,  are  fufceptible  of  endlefs  variety ; 
and  their  theories  vary  accordingly. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  that  thefe  objecfls 
and  faculties  of  internal  fenfation  are  things 
too  evanefcent  to  be  attended  to,  or  that 
their  evidence  is  too  weak  to  produce  a  fteady 
and  well-grounded  convidion.  They  are 
more  necelTary  to  our  happinefs  than  even 
the  powers  and  objed:s  of  external  fenfe ; 
yea,  they  are  no  lefs  necefTary  to  our  exiftence. 
What  can  be  of  greater  confequence  to  man, 
than  his  moral  fentiments,  his  reafon,  his 
memory,  his  imagination  ?  What  more  in- 
terefting,  than  to  know,  whether  his  notions 
of  duty  and  of  truth  be  the  dicftates  of  his 
nature,  that  is,  the  voice  gf  God,  or  the 
pofitive  inftitutions  of  men  ?  What  is  it  to 
which  a  wife  man  will  pay  more  attention, 
than  to  his  reafon  and  confcience,  thofe  di- 
vine monitors  by  which  he  is  to  judge  even 
of  religion  itfelf,  and  which  he  is  not  at 
liberty  to  difobey,  though  an  angel  from 
heaven  fhould  command  him  ?  The  generar- 
lity  of  mankind,  however  ignorant  of  the 
received  diftindions  and  explications  of 
their  internal  powers,  do  yet  by  their  con- 
duA  declare,  that  they  feel  their  authority, 
and  acknowledge  their  authenticity.  Every 
inftance  of  their  being  governed  by  a  prin- 
ciple of  moral  obligation,  is  a  proof  of  this. 
E  Thev 
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They  believe  an  adion  to  be  lawful  in  the 
fight  of  God,  when  they  are  confcious  of  ^ 
fentiment  of  lawful nefs  attending  the  per- 
formance of  it :  they  believe  a  certain,  mode 
of  condu^  to  be  incumbent  on  them  in  cer- 
tain circumftances,  becaufe  a  fentiment  of 
duty  ariies  in  their  mind,  when  they  con- 
teinplate  that  condud:  in  relation  to  thofe 
circumftances.-r-"  I  ought  to  be  grateful 
**  for  a  favour  received.  Why  ?  Becaufe 
**  my  confcience  tells  me  fo.  How  do  you 
^*  know  that  you  ought  to  do  that  of  which. 
"  your  conlcience  enjoins  the  performance  ? 
**  I  can  give  no  further  reafon  for  it;  but 
*'  I  fed  that  fuch  is  my  duty."  Here  the 
iiavefligation  muft  ftop ;  or,  if  carried 
^  little  further,  it  muft  return  to  this  point : 
— *'  I  know  that  I  ought  to  do  what  my 
**  confcience  enjoins,  becaufe  God  is  the 
*'  author  of  my  conftitution  ;  and  I  obey 
'*  His  will  when  I  adt  according  to  the 
"  principles  of  my  conflitution.  Why  do 
**  you  obey  the  v/ill  of  God  ?  Becaufe  it  is 
*'  my  duty.  How  know  you  that  ?  Be- 
"  caufe  my  confcience  tells  me  fo,"  &c. 

If  a  man  were  fceptical   in   this  matter, 

it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  argument 

to  cure  him.     Such  a  man    could   not   be 

faid    to   ha\^e    any   moral    principle  diftin<fl 

-from  the  hope  of  reward,  the  fear  of  punifh- 

ment, 
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m€!it,    or    the   influence  of  cuflom,      But 
that  there  is  in  human  nature  a  moral  prin- 
ciple diftind:  from    thofc  motives,   has  been 
felt  and  acknowledged  by  men  of  all   ages 
afid  nations  ;    and  indeed  was  never  denied 
or  doubted,   except  by  a  few  metaphyficians, 
who,    through  want  either  of   fenfe  or  of 
honefly,  found  themfelves   difpofed  to  deny 
the  exigence,   or  quefVion  the  authenticity, 
of  our  moral  feelings.      In   the  celebrated 
difpute  concerning  liberty  and  neceflity,  the 
advocates   for  the   latter  have  either  main- 
tained, that  we  have  no  fenfe  of  moral  liber- 
ty j   or,  granting  that  we  have  fuch  a  fenfe, 
have   endeavoured    to  prove   it  fallacious  *. 
Now,    if  we  be  confcious,  that  we  have  a 
fenfe  of    moral   liberty,    it    is    certainly  as 
abfurd  to  argue  againft  the  exigence  of  that 
fenfe,    as   againil:    the   reality  of  any    other 
matter  of  fad:.     And  if  the   real  exiflence 
of  this  fenfe  be  acknowledged,  it  cannot  be 
proved  to  be  fallacious  by  any  arguments 
which   may  not   alfo    be   applied   to   prove 
every  power  of  our  nature  fallacious,    and, 
confequently,   to  fliow,   that  man  ought  not 
to   believe  any   thing   at  all.     But  more  of 
this  afterwards. 

E   2  We 

•  See    ElTays    on  'Morality    and    Natural    Religion,    p. 
Ki.  See. 
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We  have  no  other  diredt  evidence  than 
this  of  confcioufnefs,  or  internal  fenfation, 
for  the  exiftence  and  identity  of  our  own 
foul  *.     I  exift  i    I  am   the   fame  being   to-. 

day 

*  I  fay,  dtre{}  evidence.  But  there  are  not  wanting  other 
irreFragable,  though  indirecfl,  evidences  of  the  exiftence  of  the 
human  foul.  Such  is  that  which  rcfults  from  a  comparifon 
of  the  known  tjualities  of  matter  with  the  phenomena  of 
animal  motion  and  thought.  The  further  we  carry  our  in- 
quiries into  tnatter,  the  more  We  are  convinced  of  its  inca- 
pacity to  begin  motion.  And  as  to  thought,  and  its  feveral 
modes,  if  we  think  that  they  might  be  produced  by  any  pof- 
lible  configuration  and  arrangement  of  the  minute  particles 
of  matter,  we  form  a  fuppofition  as  arbitrary,  as  little  war- 
ranted by  experience  or  evidence  of  any  kind,  and  as  contrary 
to  the  rules  that  determine  us  in  all  our  rational  conjeftures, 
as  if  we  were  to  fuppofe,  that  diamonds  might  be  produced 
from  the  fmoke  of  a  candle,  or  that  men  might  grow  like 
mufhrooms  out  of  the  earth.  There  muft  then,  in  all  ani- 
mals, and  efpctially  in  man,  be  a  principle,  not  only  diflin(ft 
and  difFereyt  from  body,  but  in  fome  relpefts  of  a  quite  con- 
trary nature.  To  aflf,  whether  the  Deity,  without  uniting 
body  with  fpiiit,  could  crc-ate  thinking  matter,  is  juft  futh 
a  quellion,  as,  whether  he  could  create  a  being  eilentially 
active  and  effentally  inaflive,  capable  of  beginning  motion 
and  incapable  of  beginning  motion,  at  the  lame  time  :  quef- 
tions  wliich,  if  we  allow  experience  to  be  a 'rational  ground 
of  knowledge,  we  need  not  fcruple  to  anfwcr  in  tlie  negative. 
For  thele  qucftions,  according  to  the  bell  lights  that  our 
rational  faculties  can  affoid,  leem  to  us  to  refer  to  the  pro. 
dudion  of  an  effe»5t  as  truly  impcflible,  as  the  creation  of 
round  fquarenefs,  hot  cold,  black  whitenefs,  or  true  fallchood. 

Yet  I  am  inclined  to  think,  it  is  not  by  this  argument  thaj, 
the  generality  of  mankind  are  led  to  acknowledge  the  ex- 
iftence of  their  own  minds.  An  evidence  more  direct,  m,uch 
more  obvious,  and  not  lefs  convincing,  every  man  dilcovers  in 

the 
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day  I  was  yeftcrday,  and  twenty  years  a^ 
ago }    this  principle,   or  being,   within   me, 

that 

the  inflinftive  fuggeftlons  of  nature.  We  perceive  the  cxiftence 
of  our  fouls  by  intuition  ;  and  this  I  believe  is  the  only  way 
ip  wl.ich  the  vulgar  perceive  it.  But  their  conviftiou  is  not 
on  that  account  the  weaker  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  would 
account  the  man  mad  who  fhould  fcem  to  entertain  any 
doubts  on  this  lubjed. 

One  of  the  fi:ll  thoughts  that  occur  to  Milton's  Adam, 
when  *'  new-waked  from  foundeft  fleep,"  is  to  inquire  after 
tlie  caufc  of  his  exiftence  : 

"  Thou  fun,  fiid  I,  fair  light ! 
"  And  thou,  cnlighten'd  earth,  fo  frefh  and  gay  ! 
•'  Ye  hills,  and  dale?,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains, 
**'  And,  ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures  tell, 
*'  Tell,   if  ye  faw,  how  came  I  thus,  how  here : 
**   Not  of  myfelf ;    by  fotne  great  Maker  then, 
*'  In  goodneC)  and  in  power  pre-eminent. 
'*  Tell  me,  how  I  may  know  him,  how  adore, 
*'  From  whom  I  have,  that  thus  I  move  and  live, 
*'  And  feel  that  I  am  happier  than  I  know." 

Farad'ife  Loft,  viii.  273. 

Of  the  reality  of  his  own  life,  motion,  and  exiftence,  it  is 
obfervable  thit  he  makes  noqucftion  ;  and  indeed  it  would 
have  been  ftrange  if  he  had.  But  Dryden,  in  his  opera  called 
The  flat e  of  Innocence,  would  needs  attempt  an  improvement 
upon  this  pifTage  ;  and,  to  make  furer  work,  obliges  his 
hero  to  prove  his  exiftence  by  argument,  before  he  allows  him 
to  enter  upon  any  other  inquiry  : 

*'  What  am  I  ?    or  from  whence  ? — For  that  I  am 
**  I  know,  hecauft  I  think  :  but  whence  I  came, 
*'  Or  how  this  frame  of  mine  began  to  be, 
.  **  What  other  being  can  difclofe  to  me  V 

A^.  z.  fcene  r. 

Dryden,  it  fecni?,  had  read  Des  Cartes  ;  but  Milton  had 
ftudied  nature  :  Accordingly  Dryden  Ipeaks  like  a  meia. 
phyficim,  Miiton  like  a  pott  and  philofo^hcr. 
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that  thinks  and,  a(fts,  is  one  permanent?  and 
individual  principle,   diftincft  from  all  othei? 
principles,    beings,     or   things  -, — thefe    are 
di(5lates  of  internal  fenfation  natural  to  man, 
and   univerfally    acknowledged  -,     and    they 
are  of  fo  great  importance,    that  while   we 
doubt  of  their  truth,   we  can,  hardly  be  in- 
terefled  in  any   thing  elfe  whatfoevar.     If  I 
were  to  believe  with  Mr.  H'JME,   and  fome 
others,  that  my  mind  is  perpetually  chang- 
ing,  fo  as  to  become  every  different  moment 
a  different  thing,   the  remembrance  of  paft, 
or  the  anticipation  of  future  good  or  evil, 
could  give  me   neither  pleafure   nor  paiiji 
yea,    tho'   I  were   to   believe,    that  a  cruel 
death  would  certainly  overtake  me  within 
an   hour,    I  fhould  be   no  more  concerned, 
than  if  I  were  told,   that  a  certain  elephant 
three  thoufand  years  hence  would  be  facri- 
ficed  on   the   top  of  Mount  Atlas.      To  a 
man  who  doubts  the  individuality  or  iden- 
tity of  his  own  mind,  virtue,  truth,  religion, 
good  and  evil,  hope  and  fear,   are  abfolutely. 
nothing, 

Metaphylicians  have  taken  fome  pains 
to  confound  our  notions  on  the  fubjed:  of 
identity ;  and,  by  eitablifliing  the  currency 
of  certain  ambiguous  phrafes,  have  fucceed- 
ed  fo  weli^  that  it  is  now  hardly  poffible 
for  us  to  explain  thefe  dilates  of  our  nature, 

ac- 
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according  to  common  fenfe  and  common 
experience,  ir>  fuch  language  as  ilialt  be 
liable  to  no  exception.  The  misfortune  '15, 
that  many  of  the  words  we  muft  ufe,  though 
Extremely  well  underftood,  are  either  too 
limple  or  too  complex  in  their  meaning, 
to  admit  a.  logical  definition  ;  fo  that  the 
caviller  is  never  at  a  lofs  for  an  evafive  reply 
to  any  thing  we  may  advance.  But  I  will 
take  it  upon  me  to  affirm,  that  there  are 
hardly  aiiy  humart  notioAs  more  clearly, 
or  more  univerfally  underftood,  than  thofe 
we  entertain  concerning  the  identity  both 
of  ourfelves  and  of  other  things,  however 
difficult  we  may  fome times  find  it  to  ex- 
prefs  thofe  notions  in  proper  words.  And 
I- will  al(b  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  fen- 
timents  of  th&  generality  of  mankind  on 
this  head  are  grounded  on  fuch  evidence, 
that  he  wharefufes  to  be  convinced  by  it, 
acts  irrationally,  and  cannot,  confidently 
with  fuch  refufal,   believe  any  thing. 

I.  The  exigence  of  our  own  mind,  as 
fomething  different  and  diftincft  from  the 
body,  i&  univerfally  acknowledged.  I -fay 
univerfally  ;  having  never  heard  of  any  na- 
tion of  men  upon  earth,  who  did  not,  in 
their  converfation  and  behaviour,  fhow,  by 
the  plainefb  figns,  that  they  made  this  dif- 
tin(5lion.      Nay,    fo   llrongly   arc    mankind 

im- 
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impreffed  with  it,  that  the  rudeil:  barbarians, 
by  their  incantations,  their  funeral  folera- 
nities,  their  traditions  concerning  invifible. 
beings,  and  their  hopes  and  opinions  of  a 
future  ftate,  feem  to  be  perfuaded,  that  to 
the  exiftence  of  the  foul  the  body  is  not  at 
all  neceffary.  All  philofophers,  a  few  Epi- 
cureans and  Pyrrhonifls  excepted,  have 
acknowledged  the  exiftence  of  the  foul,  as 
one  of  the  firil  and  moil  unqueflionable 
principles  of  human  fcience.  Now  whence 
could  a  notion  fo  univerfal  arife  ?  Let  us 
examine  our  own  minds,  and  we  fhall  find, 
that  it  could  arife  from  nothing  but  con- 
fcioufnefs,  a  certain  irrefiftible  perfuafion, 
that  we  have  a  foul  diftincft  from  the  body. 
The  evidence  of  this  notion  is  intuitive ; 
it  is  the  evidence  of  internal  fenfe.  Rea- 
foning  can  neither  prove  nor  difprove  it. 
Des  Cartes,  and  his  difciple  Male- 
bran  che,  acknowledge,  that  the  exiftence 
of  the  human  foul  muft  be  believed  by  all 
men,  even  by  thofe  who  can  bring  them- 
felves  to  doubt  of  every  thing  elfe. 

Mr.  Simon  Browne  *,  a  learned  and  pious 
clergyman  of  the  laft  age,  is  perhaps  the 
only  perfon  on  record  of  whom  there  is  rea- 
fon  to   think,    that   he   ferioully  difoelieved 

the 

*  See  his  affc^ing  flory   in  the  Adventurer,   vol.    3.   No. 
88. 
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the  exiftence  of  his  own  foul.  He  imagin- 
ed, that  in  confequence  of  an  extraordinary 
interpofition  of  divine  power,  his  rational 
foul  was  gradually  annihilated,  and  that  no- 
thing was  now  left  him,  but  a  principle  of 
animal  life,  which  he  held  in  common  with 
the  brutes.  But  wherever  the  ftory  of  this 
excellent  perfon  is  known,  his  unhappy  nii- 
ftake  will  be  imputed  to  madnefs,  and  to  a 
depravation  of  intelled:,  as  real,  and  as  ex- 
traordinary, as  if  he  had  difbelieved  the  ex- 
iftcnce  of  his  body,  or  the  axioms  of  ma- 
thematics. 

2.  That  the  thinking  principle,  whict 
w^e  believe  to  be  within  us,  continues  the 
fame  through  life,  is  equally  felf-evident, 
and  equally  agreeable  to  the  univerfal  con- 
fent  of  mankind.  If  a  man  were  to  fpeak 
and  acl  in  the  evening,  as  if  he  believed  him- 
felt  to  have  become  a  different  perfon  fmce 
the  morning,  the  whole  world  would  pro- 
nounce him  in  a  fixate  of  infanity.  Were 
we  to  attempt  to  ditbelieve  our  own  iden- 
tity, we  fhould  labour  in  vain;  we  could 
as  eafily  bring  ourfclves  to  believe,  that  it 
is  pOiTible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be  and  not 
to  be.  But  there  is  no  reafon  to  think,  that 
this  attempt  was  ever  made  by  any  man, 
not  even  by  Mr.  IIUiME  himfelf ;  though 
that  author,  in  his  Treatifc  of  Human  Na- 
ture, 
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tare,  hath  affertcd,  yea,  and  proved  too, 
(according  to  his  notions  of  proof,)  that  the 
human  foul  is  perpetually  changing  ;  being- 
nothing  biit  **  a  bwndle  of  perceptions,  that 
**  fucceed  each  other  with  inconceivable  ra- 
**  pidity,  and  are  (as  he  chufes  to  exprefs  it) 
*'  in  a  perpetual  flux  *.**  He  HFiight  as  eafi.^ 
ly,  and  as  decifively,  with  equal  credit  to 
his  own  underftanding,  and  with  equal  ad- 
vantage to  the  reader,  by  a  method  of  rea- 
foning  no  lefs  pliilofophical,  and  with  the 
fame  degree  of  difcretion  in  the  ufe  of  words, 
have  attacked  the  axioms  of  mathematics, 
and  produced  a  formal  and  ferious  confuta- 
tion of  them.  I-n  explaining  the  evidence 
Oft  which  we  believe  our  own  identity,  it  is 
not  necelTary  that  I  fhould  here  examine* 
his  arguments  againft  that  belief :  firflf,  be^ 
caule  the  point  in  quellion  is  felf-evident ; 
and  therefore  all  reaibning  on  the  other  fide" 
unphilofophical  and  irrational ;  and,  fecond- 
ly,  becaufe  I  fhall  aft?erwards  prove,  that 
fome  of  Mr.  Hume's  firft  principles- are  in- 
conceivable and  impoffible ;  and  that  this' 
very  notion  of  his  concerning  identity,  when 
fairly  ftated,  is  abHird  and  felf-contra' 
didory. 

*  Treatifc  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  r.  p.  438,  &c. 

It 
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It  has  been  aiked,  how  we  can  pretend  to 
have  full  evidence  of  our  identity,  when  of 
iiientity  itlclf  we  are  fo  far  from  having  a 
(iii)iin(5^  notion,  that  we  cannot  define  it.     It 
might  with  as  good  reafon   be   afked,  how 
we  come  to   believe  that  two  and  two  are 
equal  to   foiu*,  or  tliat  a  circle  is   different 
from  a  triajiglc,  if  we  cannot  define  either 
equality  or   diverfity  : — why  believe  in  oup 
own  exilleace,  lance,  we  cannot  define  ex- 
i/tence  : — why,  in  a  word,  the  vulgar  believe 
any  thing  at  all,   fince  they  know  nothing- 
about  the  rules  of  definition,  and  hardly  ever 
attempt    it.     In   fad:,   we   have  numbcrlefa 
ideas  that  admit  not   cf  definition,  and  yet 
<;oncerning  which  we  may  argue,   and  be^-i 
l^eve,  and  know^  with  the  utmofi:  clearnei» 
and    certainty.      To  define   heat   or   cold, 
identity  or  diverfity,  red  or  white,  an.  ox  or 
an  afs^  would  puzzle  all   the  logicians  crL 
eajtjij.  yet  nothing  can  be  clearer,  or  more 
certain,  than  many  of  our  judgments  con^ 
ceruing   thofc  objedts.      The  rudcll  of  the 
vulgar  know  mofl  perfedlly  v/hat  they  mean, 
when  they  f  ly.  Three  months  ago  I  was  at. 
flich  a  town,  and  have   ever   fince  been  at 
home :  and  the  conviction  they  have  of  the- 
tr-uth  of  this  propoiltion  is  founded  on   tlie 
befl  of  evidence,  namely,  on  that  of  intei.-. 
nalfpnfcj  in,  wi>i-ik  all  men,   by  the  law  o^ 

their 
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their  nature,    do    and   muft  implicitly   be- 
lieve. 

It  has  been  asked,  whether  this  continu- 
ed confcioufnefs  of  our  being  always  the 
fame,  does  not  conftitate  our  famenefs  or 
identity.  No  more,  I  Ihould  anfwer,  than 
our  perception  of  truth,  light,  or  cold,  is 
the  efficient  caufe  of  truth,  light,  or  cold. 
Our  identity  is  perceived  by  confcioufnefs  ; 
but  confcioufnefs  is  as  different  from  iden- 
tity, as  the  underftanding  is  different  from 
truth,  as  paff  events  are  different  from  me- 
mory, as  colours  from  the  power  of  fee- 
ing. Confcioufnels  of  identity  is  fo  far  from 
conftituting  identity,  that  it  prefuppofes  it. 
An  animal  might  continue  the  fame  being, 
and  yet  not  be  confcious  of  its  identity  ; 
which  is  probably  the  cafe  with  many  of 
the  brute  creation  ;  nay,  which  is  often  the 
cafe  with  man  himfelf.  When  we  fleep 
without  dreaming,  or  fall  into  a  fainting 
fit*,  or  rave  in  a  fever,  and  often   too  in 

our 

*  The  following  cafe,  which  M.  Crozaz  gave  in  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  is  the  mofl:  extraordinary  inftance  of  in- 
terrupted confcioufnefs  I  have  ever  heard  of.  A  nobleman  of 
Laufanne,  as  he  was  giving  orders  to  a  fervant,  fuddcnly  loft 
liis  fpeech  and  all  his  fenfes.  Different  remedies  were  tried 
without  effedt  for  fix  months  ;  during  all  which  time  he  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  deep  Hcep,  or  deliquium,  with  various  fymp- 
toms  at   different  periods,  which    are   particularly  fpecificd  in 

tlie 
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our  ordinary  dreams,  we  lofe  all  fenfe  of 
our  identity,  and  yet  never  conceive  that 
cur  identity  has  fuffered  any  interruption  or 
change  :  the  moment  we  awake  or  recover, 
we  are  confcious  that  we  are  the  fame  in- 
dividual beings  we  were  before. 

Many  doubts  and  difficulties  have  been 
ftarted  about  our  manner  of  conceiving 
identity  of  perfon  under  a  change  of  fub- 
ilance.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  in  the  time 
of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  the  Athenians  ftill 
preferved  the  cuftom  of  fending  every  year 
to  Delos  the  fame  galley  which,  about  a 
thoufand  years  before,  had  brought  Thefeus 

and 

the  narration.     At  laft,  after  fome  chirurgical  operations,    at 
the  end  of  fix  months  his  fpcech  and  fcnfcs  were  fuddenly  rc- 
flored.     When  he  recovered,    the   fcrvant  to   whom  he   had 
been  giving  orders  when  he  was  firft  feized  with  the  diftempcr, 
happening  to  be  in  the  room,  he  aflced  whether  he  had  execu- 
ted his  commifTion ;   not  being  fenfible,  it  feems,   that  any  in- 
terval of  time,  except  perhaps   a   very  fliort  one,  had  elapfcd 
during  his  illnefs.     He  lived  ten  years  after,  and  died  of  ano- 
ther difcafe.     See  L'Hi/loire    de  l^  Acadeynle   Roy  ale  des  Sci- 
ences, pour  rann^e  I  719,  />•  28.     Van  Swieten  alfo  relates 
tJiis  ftory  in  his  commentaries  on  Boerhaave's  Aphoiifins,  under 
the  head  Apoplexy.     I  mention  it  chiefly  with  a  view  to   the 
readers  amufement ;  he  may  conGder  the  evidence,  and  believe 
or  difbclicve  as  he  pleafes.      But  that  confcioufncis  may  be  in- 
terrupted by  a  total  deliquiuni,  witliout  any  change  in  our  no- 
tions of  our  own  identity,  I  know  by  my  own  experience.     J 
am  therefore   fully  perfuaded,  that  the  identity   of   this  fub- 
ftaiice,  which  I  call  my  foul,  may  continue  even  when  I  am 
uncoiifcious  of  it  j  and  if  for  a-il^oitcr  fpace,  why  not  for  a 
longer. 
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md  his  company  from  Crete ;  and  that  it 
then  ufed  to  be  a  queftion  in  the  fchool?, 
how  this  could  be  the  lame  veffcl,  whefL 
every  part  of  its  materials  had  been  chang- 
ed oftner  than  once  *'.  It  is  asked,  how  a 
tree  can  be  accounted  the  fame,  when, 
from  a  plant  of  an  inch  long,  it  has 
grown  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet  3  and  how 
identity  can  be  afcribcd  to  the  human  body, 
fince  its  parts  are  continually  changing,  lb 
that  not  one  particle  of  the  body  I  now 
have,  belonged  to  the  body  I  had  twenty 
years  ago. 

It  were  well,  if  mctaphyficianS  would 
think  more  and  fpeak  lefs  on  thefe  fiib- 
jedls  :  they  would  then  find,  that  the  dif- 
ficulties fo  much  complained  of  are  rather 
verbal  than  real.  Was  there  a  fin  He  Athe- 
nian,  who  did  not  know  in  what  refpeds 
the  galley  of  Thefeus  continued  the  fame, 
and  in  wliat  refped:s  it  was  changed  ?  It 
wa«  the  fame  in  fefpe(5l  of  its  name,  its? 
deftinatioti,  its  fliape  perhaps,  and  fize,  and 
fome  other  particulars  ;  in  refpedl  of  its  fub- 
f^ance,  it  was  altogether  different.  And 
when  one  party  in  the  fchools  maintained, 
that  it  was  the  fame,  and  the  other,  that  it 
was   not  the  fame,  all   the   difference    be- 

tweeii 

•  Plutartli.  in  ThefL-o,     Plato,  'in  PHiaedones 
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tween  them  was  this,  that  the  one  ufed  the 
yford  Jame  in  one  fenie,  and  the  other  m 
another. 

The  identity  of  vegetables  is  as  eafily  con- 
ceived. No  man  imagines,  that  the  plant 
of  an  inch  long  is  the  fame  in  fubftance 
with  the  tree  of  fifty  feet.  The  latter  is 
by  the  vulgar  fuppofed  to  retain  all  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  former,  but  with  the  addition 
of  an  immenfe  quantity  of  adventitious 
matter.  Thus  far,  and  no  farther,  do  they 
fuppofe  the  fubflancc  of  the  tree  to  continue 
the  fame.  They  call  it  however,  the  fame 
tree  ;  and  the  fame  it  is,  in  many  refpedis, 
which  to  every  perfon  of  common  fenfe  are 
obvious  enough,  though  not  eafily  expreiled 
in  unexceptionable  language. 

Of  the  changes  made  in  the  human  body 
by  attrition,  the  vulgar  have  no  notion.  They 
believe  the  fubftance  of  a  fall-^^rown  bodv  to 
continue  the  fame,  notwithftanding  its  being 
fbmetimes  fatter  and  fometimes  leaner  ;  even 
as  they  fuppofe  the  fubftance  of  a  wall  to  be 
the  fame  before  and  after  it  is  plail^ered,  or 
painted.  They  therefore  do  not  afcribe  to 
it  identity  of  perfon  and  diverfity  of  fub- 
ftance,  but  a  real  and  proper  identity  both 
of  fubflance  and  perfon.  Of  the  identity 
of  the  body  while  increafmg  in  feature,  they 
conceive,  nearly  in  the  fame  way,  as  of.  the 

identity 
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identity  of  vegetables  :  they  know  in  what 
refpedis  it  continues  the  fame,  and  in  what 
refpefts  it  becomes  different ;  there  is  no 
confufion  in  their  notions  ;  they  never  fup- 
pofe  it  to  be  different  in  thofe  refpedts  in 
which  they  know  it  to  be  the  fame. 

When  philofophers  fpeak  of  the  identity 
of  the  human  body,  they  mufl  mean,  not 
that  its  fubflance  is  the  fame,  for  this  they 
fay  is  perpetually  changing ;  but  that  it  is 
the  fame,  in  refpeft  of  its  having  been  all 
along  animated  with  the  fame  vital  and 
thinking  principle,  diflinguifhed  by  the  fame 
came,  marked  with  the  fame  or  fimilar  fea- 
tures, placed  in  the  fame  relations  of  life, 
&c. — It  mufl  be  obvious  to  the  intelligent 
reader,  that  the  diiiiculies  attending  this  fub- 
jedl  arife  not  from  any  ambiguity  or  intri- 
cacy in  our  notions  or  judgments,  for  thefe 
are  extremely  clear,  but  from  our  way  of 
exprefUng  them  :  the  particulars  in  which  an 
objed:  continues  the  fame,  are  often  fo  blend- 
ed with  thofe  in  which  ithas  become  different, 
that  we  cannot  find  proper  words  for  mark- 
ing the  diflindion,  and  therefore  muft  have 
recourfe  to  tedious  and  obfcure  circumlo- 
cutions. 

But  whatever  judgments  we  form  of  the 
identity  of  corporeal  objects,  we  cannot 
from  them  draw  anv  inference  concerning; 

the 
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the  identity  of  our   mind.     We  cannot  a- 
fcribe  extenfion  or  folidity  to   the  foul,  far 
lefs  any  increafe  or  diminution  of  fohd   or 
extended   parts.       Here,   therefore,  there  is 
no  ground    for    diftinguifliing    diverfity   of 
fubftancq:    from    identity  of   perfon.       Our 
foul    is    the  very    fame    being  now    it   was 
yefterday,  laft  year,  twenty  years  ago.    This 
is   a  di(ftate  of   common  fenfc,  an  intuitive 
truth,    which  all  mankind,    by    the  law   of 
their  nature,   do  and  muft  believe,   and  the 
contrary  of   which    is   inconceivable.      We 
have  perhaps   changed  many  of  our   prin- 
ciplesi  we  may  have  acquired  many  new  ideas 
and  notions,  and  loO:  many  of  thofe  we  once 
had  ;     but   that  the    fubflance,    eflence,    or 
perfonality,   of  the   foul,     has  fuifered    any 
change,    increafe,    or  diminution,  we  never 
have  fuppofed,  nor  can  fuppofe.     New  fa- 
culties have  perhaps  appeared,  with  which 
we  were  formerly  unacquainted  -,    but  thefe 
we  cannot  conceive  to  have  affecled  the  iden- 
tity of  the  foul,  any   more   than  learning  to 
write,  or  to  play  on  a  muiical  inflrument,   is 
conceived  to  affe(5l  the  identity  of  the  hand  ; 
or  than  the  perception  of  harmony  the  firfl 
time  one  hears  mulic,   is  conceived  to  affe(5l 
the  identity  of  the  car  *. 

F  But 

•  I  beg  leave  to  quote  a  few  lines  from  an  excellent  poem , 

writtca 
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But  if  we  perceive  our  identity  by  confci- 
oulneis,  and  if  the  ads  of  confcioufiiefs  by 
which  we  perceive  it  be  interrupted,  how  can 
we  know  that  our  identity  is  not  interrupted  ? 
I  anfwer.  The  law  of  our  nature  determines 
us,  whether  we  will  or  not,  to  believe  that 
we  continue  the  fame  thinking  beings.  The 
interruption  of  confcioufnefs,  whether  more 
or  lefs  frequent,  makes  no  change  in  this 
belief.  My  perception  of  the  vifible  crea- 
tion is  every  moment  interrupted  by  the 
winking  of  my  eyes.  Am  I  therefore  to 
believe,  that  the  vifible  univerfe,  which  I 
this  moment  perceive,  is  not  the  fame  with 
the  vifible  univerfe  I  perceived  lafi:  moment  ? 
Then  mufi:  I  alfo  believe,  that   the  exifi:ence 

of 

written  by  an  author,  whofe  genius  an^  virtue  were  an  honour 
to  his  country,  and  to  human  nature  : 

**  Am  I  but  what  I  feem,  mere  flcfli  and  blood, 

*'  A  branching  channel,  and  a  mazy  flood  I 

•*  The  purple  flream,  that  through  my  vefTels  glides, 

*'  Dull  and  unconlcions  flows  like  common  tides. 

*'  The  pipes,  through  which  the  circling  juices  itray, 

**  Are  not  that  thinking  I,  no  more  than  they. 

*'  This  frame  compadted  with  tranfcendent  fldll, 

<*  Of  moving  joints,  obedient  to  my  will, 

*'  Nurled  from  the  fruitful  glebe  like  yonder  tree, 

**  Waxes  and  wafies  :  I  call  it  mine   not  me. 

"  New  matter  flill  the  mouldering  mafs  fuftains  ; 

"  The  mandon  changed,  the  tenant  ftill  remains, 

"   And,  from  the  fleeting  flream  repair'd  by  food, 

"   Diftin(51-,  as  is  the  (wimmer  from  the  flood." 

ARBUTiiNCT.    See  Doi^Jl-y'i  ColleSi'mi,  vol.  i.  p.  180- 
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of  the  univcrfe  depends  on  the  motion  of  my 
eye-lids  ;  and  that  the  mufcles  which  move 
them  have  the  power  of  creating  and  anni- 
hilating worlds. 

To  conclude  :  That  our  foul  exifts,  and 
continues  through  life  the  fame  individual 
being,  is  a  didtate  of  common  fenfe ;  a  truth 
■which  the  law  of  our  nature  renders  it  im- 
poflible  for  us  to  difbelieve  ;  and  in  regard 
to  which,  we  cannot  fuppofe  ourfelves  in  an 
error,  without  fuppofing  our  faculties  falla- 
cious, and  confequently  difclaiming  all  con- 
viction, and  all  certainty,  and  difavowing 
the  diftindlion  between  truth  and  falfliood. 


SECTION        IV, 

Of  the   'Evidence  of  Memory, 


TpHE  evidence  of  memory  commands  our 
■^  belief  as  eifed:ually  as  the  evidence  of 
fenfe.  I  cannot  poflibly  doubt,  w^ith  regard 
to  any  of  my  tranfa(5lions  of  yefterday  whichi 
now  remember,  whether  I  performed  them 
or  not.  That  I  dined  to-day,  and  was  in 
bed  laft  night,  is  as  certain  to  me,  as  that 
I  at  prefent  fee  the  colour  of  this  paper.  If 
we  had  no  memory,   knowledgde  and  expe- 

F  2  rience 
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rience  would  be  impofTible  ;  and  if  we  had 
any  tendency  to  diftruft  our  memory,  know- 
ledge and  experience  would  be  of  as  little 
ufe  in  direding  our  condud  and  fentiments, 
as  our  dreams  now  are.  Sometimes  we 
doubt,  whether  in  a  particular  cafe  we  ex- 
ert memory  or  imagination  ;  and  our  belief 
is  fjfpended  accordingly  :  but  no  fooner  do 
we  become  confcious,  that  we  remember, 
than  convidion  inflantly  takes  place  ;  we  fay, 
I  am  certain  it  was  fo,  for  now  I  rembember  I 
was  an  eye-witnefs. 

But  who  is  it  that  teacheth  the  child  to 
believe,  that  yefterday  he  was  punifhed,  be- 
caufe  he  remembers  to  have  been  punifhed 
yeflerday  ?  Or,  by  what  argument  will  you 
con  vice  him,  that,  notwithftanding  his  re- 
membrance, he  ought  not  to  believe  that 
he  was  puniilied  yefterday,  becaufe  memory 
is  fallacious  ?  The  matter  depends  not  on 
education  or  reafoning.  We  truft  to  the 
evidence  of  memory,  becaufe  we  cannot  help 
truillng  to  it.  The  (amc  Providence  that 
endued  us  wdth  memory,  witb.out  any  care 
of  ours,  endued  us  alfo  with  an  inftindive 
propenfity  to  believe  in  it,  previoufly  to  all 
reafoning  and  experience.  Nay,  all  reafon- 
ing fuppofes  the  teflimony  of  memory  to  be 
authentic:  for,  without  trufting  implicitly 
to  this   teftimony,     no   train    ot    reafoning 

could 
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could  be  profecuted  ;  we  could  never  be 
convinced,  that  the  conclufion  is  fair,  if  we 
did  not  remember  the  feveral  fleps  of  the 
argument,  and  if  we  were  not  certain  that 
this  remembrance  is  not  fallacious. 

The  diverfitics  of  memory  in  different 
men  are  very  remarkable  ;  and  in  the  fame 
man  the  remembrance  of  fome  things  is 
more  lading,  and  more  lively,  than  that  of 
others.  Some  of  the  ideas  of  memory  feem 
to  decay  gradually  by  length  of  time  ;  fo 
that  there  may  be  fomethings  which  I  di- 
ftincftly  remembered  i^^v^w  years  ago,  but 
which  at  prefent  I  remember  very  imperfed:- 
]y,  and  which  in  fcven  years  more  (if  I  live 
fo  long)  I  fhall  have  utterly  forgotten. 
Hence  fome  have  been  led  to  think,  that 
the  evidence  of  memory  decays  gradually, 
from  ablolute  certainty,  through  all  the 
degrees  of  probability,  down  to  that  fuf- 
penfe  of  judgment  which  we  call  doubt. 
They  feem  to  have  imagined,  that  the  viva- 
city of  the  idea  is  in  fome  fort  necelfary 
to  the  eilabliiliment  of  belief.  Nav,  one 
author  *  has  gone  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  be- 
lief is  nothing  elle  but  this  vivacity  of  ideas; 
as  if  we  never  believed  what  we  have  no 
lively    conception  of,    nor   doubted   of  any 

thincr 

*  Treatiic  of  Himaa  Nutiirc,  vol.  i.  p.  173. 
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thing  of  which  we  have  a  lively  conception. 
But  this  dodrine  is  fo  abfurd,  that  it  hardly 
deferves    a    ferious  confutation.      I   have  a 
much  more  lively  idea  of  Don  Quixote  than 
of   the  prefent    King  of  Pruflia  -,    and  yet 
I    beHeve    that    the     latter  does   exift,  and 
that  the  former  never  did.     When  1  wis  a 
fchoolboy,  I  read  an  abridgment  of  the  hi- 
flory  of  Robinfon  Crufoe,  and  believed  every 
word  of  it ;  fince    I  grew  up,  I  have  read 
that   ingenious    work  at  large,    and    confe- 
quently  have  a  much  livelier   conception  of 
it  than  before  ;  yet  now  I  believe  the  whole 
to  be  a  ii-ftion.     Some   months  ago  I   read 
the  T^reatife  of  Humaii  Nature^    and  have   at 
prefent   a  pretty   clear  remembrance  of  its 
contents  ;     but  I  {hall   probably  forget  the 
greater  part  of  it  in  a  fliort  time.     When  this 
happens,   I  ought  not,    according    to    Mr. 
Hume's  theory,  to  believe  that  I  ever  read  it. 
As  long,  however,  as  my   faculties  remain 
unimpaired,  I  fear  I  fhall  hardly  be  able  to 
bring  myfef    to    this    pitch  of    fcepticifm. 
No,   no  j  I  fliall  ever  have  good   reafon   ta 
remember  I  read  that  book,  however   im- 
perfeclH;  my  remembrance  may  be,  and  how- 
ever   little  ground  I  may   have  to  congra- 
tulate   myfelf  upon  my  acquaintance  with 
it. 

The 
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The  vivacity  of  a  perception  does  not 
feem  necedary  to  our  belief  of  tlie  exiflence 
of  the  objcdl  perceived.  I  fee  a  town  afar 
off;  its  vifible  rndgnitudc  is  not  more  than 
an  inch  fquare,  and  therefore  my  perception 
of  it  is  neither  lively  nor  dillincl;  ;  and  yet 
I  as  certainly  believe  that  town  to  exiil,  as 
if  I  were  in  the  centre  of  it.  I  fee  an  ob-. 
jed:  in  motion  on  the  top  of  yonder  hill ;  I 
cannot  difcern  whether  it  be  a  man,  or  a 
horfe,  or  both  ;  I  therefore  exert  no  belief 
in  regard  to  the  clafs  or  fpecies  of  objedts 
to  which  it  belongs,  but  I  believe  with  as 
much  aiTurance  that  it  exifts,  as  if  I  faw  it 
diftindlly  in  all  its  parts  and  dimenfions. 
We  have  never  any  doubt  of  the  exiflence 
of  an  objecl  fo  long  as  we  are  fure  that  we 
perceive  it  by  our  fenfes,  whether  the  per- 
ception be  ftrong  or  weak,  diftind:  or  con- 
fufed  ;  but  whenever  we  begin  to  doubt, 
whether  the  objedt  be  perceived  by  our 
fenfes,  or  whether  we  only  imagine  that  we 
perceive  it,  then  we  likewife  begin  to  doubt 
of  its  exiftence. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  applicable  to  me- 
mory. I  faw  a  certain  objedt  fpmc  years 
agoi  my  remembrance  of  it  is  lefs  diftindt 
now  than  it  was  the  day  after  I  faw  it ; 
but  I  believe  the  evidence  of  my  memory 
as  much  at  prefent  as  I  did  tlien,   in  regard 

to 
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to  all  the  parts  of  it  which  I  now  am  confci- 
ous  that  I  remember.  Let  a  pall  event  be  ever 
fo  remote  in  time,  if  I  am  confcious  that  I 
remember  it,  I  ftill  believe,  with  equal  af- 
furance,  that  this  event  did  once  take  place: 
for  what  is  memory,  but  a  confcioufnefs  of 
our  having  formerly  done  or  perceived  fome- 
thing  ?  And  if  it  be  true,  that  fomething  is 
perceived  or  done  at  this  prefent  moment, 
it  will  always  be  true,  that  at  this  moment 
that  thing  was  perceived  or  done.  The 
evidence  of  memory  does  not  decay  in  pro- 
portion as  the  ideas  of  memory  become  lefs 
lively  ;  as  long  as  we  are  confcious  that  we 
remember,  fo  long  will  the  evidence  attend- 
ing that  remembrance  produce  abfolute  cer- 
tainty ;  and  abfolute  certainty  admits  not  of 
degrees.  Indeed,  as  was  already  obferved, 
when  remembrance  becomes  fo  obfcure,  that 
we  are  at  a  lofs  to  determine  whether  we 
remember  or  only  imagine  an  event,  in  this 
cafe  belief  will  be  fufpended  till  we  become 
certain  whether  we  remember  or  not ;  when- 
ever we  become  certain  that  we  do  remem- 
ber, convidion  inftantly  arifeth. 

Some  have  fuppofed  that  the  evidence  of 
memory  is  liable  to  become  uncertain,  be- 
caufe  we  are  not  well  enough  acquainted 
v/ith  the  difference  between  memory  and 
imagination,  to  be  able  at  all  times  to  deter- 
mine. 
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mine,  whetlier  the  one  or  the  other  be  ex- 
erted in  regard  to    the  events  or  fad:s    wc 
may  have  occalion  to  contemplate.     **  Yon 
'*  fay,  that  w^hile  you  only  imagine  an  event, 
**  you  neither  believe  nor  difbelieve  the  ex- 
**  iftence   or  reality  of  it  ;  but  that  as  foon 
"  as   you    become    confcious   that  you  rc- 
"  member  an  event,  you  inftantly   believe 
**  it  to   have  been  real.       You  muft   then 
**  know  with  certainty    the    difference  be- 
"  tween   memory   and  imagination,  and  be 
**  able  to  tell    by   what  marks  you   diflin- 
**  guifh   the  operations  of  the   former  from 
'*  thofe  of  the  latter.       If   you    cannot  do 
**  this,   you   may   miftake   the   one  for   the 
**  other,  and   think   that  you  imagine  v/hen 
"  you  really  remembcry  and  that  you  remember 
**  when    you    only  imagine.      That    belief, 
**  therefore,    mufl;  be    very  precarious    and 
**  uncertain,   which    is  built  upon  the  evl- 
'*  dence  of  memory,   fince  this  evidence  is 
**   fo  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the    vifio- 
"  nary  exhibitions  of  imagination,  which, by 
"  your    own    acknowledgment,     can   never 
"  conflitute    a   foundation  for  true  rational 
*    "  belief."     This  is   an   objedlion    according 
to  the  metaphyfical   mode,  which,   without 
confulting   experience,    is  fatisfied  if  a  few 
plaufible  words  can   be  put  together  in  the 
form  of  an  argument  :     but   this   objecflion 

will 
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v^ill  have  no  credit  with  thofe  who  acknow- 
ledge ultimate  inftin(flive  principles  of  con- 
vidion,  and  who  have  more  faith  in  their 
own  feelings  than  in  the  fubtleties  of  lo- 
gic 

It  is  certain  the  vulgar  are  not  able  to  give 
a  fatisfa6lory  account  of  the  difference  be- 
tween memory  and  imagination  3  even  phi- 
lofophers  have  not  been  fo  fuccefsful  as  could 
have  been  wiflied,  in  their  attempts  to  illu- 
flrate  this  point.  Mr.  Hume  tells  us,  that 
ideas  of  memory  are  diftinguifhed  from  thofe 
of  imagination  by  the  fuperior  vivacity  of 
the  former  *.  This  may  fometimes,  but 
cannot  always,  be  true  :  for  ideas  of  imagi- 
nation are  oft  miftaken  for  obje(fts  of  fenfe  ; 
ideas  of  memory  never.  The  former,  there- 
fore, muft  often  be  more  lively  than  the  lat- 
ter 3  for,  according  to  Mr.  Hume's  own 
account,  all  ideas  are  weaker  than  impref- 
fions,  or  informations  of  fenfe  t.  Dream- 
ing perfons,  lunatics,  flage-players,  enthu- 
liafts,  and  all  who  are  agitated  by  fear,  or 
other  violent  paflions,  are  apt  to  miftake  ideas 
of  imagination  for  real  things,  and  the  per- 
ception of  thofe  ideas  for  real  fenfation. 
And  the  fame  thing  is  often  experienced  by 

perfons 


*  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  153. 
f  Ibid.  p.  41. 
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perfons  of  flrong  fancy,  and  great  fenfibi- 
lity  of  temper,  at  a  time  when  they  are  not 
troubled  with  any  temporary  fits  of  irratio- 
naHty  or  violent  paffion. 

But  whatever  difficulty  we  may  find  in 
defining  or  defcribing  memory,  fo  as  to  di- 
Hinguifh  it  from  imagination,  we  are  never 
at  any  lofs  about  our  own  meaning,  when  we 
fpeak  of  remembering  and  of  imagining. 
We  all  know  what  it  is  to  remember,  and 
what  it  is  to  imagine  :  a  retrofpe6l  to  for- 
mer experience  always  attends  the  exertions 
of  memory ;  but  thofe  of  imagination  are 
not  attended  with  any  fuch  retrofped:.  I 
remember  to  have  feen  a  lion,  and  I  can 
imagine  an  elephant  or  centaur,  which  I 
have  never  feen.  Every  body  who  ufes  thefe 
words  knows  very  well  what  they  mean, 
whether  he  be  able  to  explain  his  meaning 
by  other  words  or  not.  The  truth  is,  that 
when  wc  remember,  we  generally  know 
that  w^e  remember  5  when  we  imagine,  we 
generally  know  that  we  imagine  :  fuch  is 
our  conflitution.  We  therefore  do  not  fup- 
pofe  the  evidence  of  memory  uncertain,  al- 
though v^c  may  be  at  a  lofs  to  explain  the 
dirTerence  between  that  faculty  and  imagina- 
tion :  this  difference  is  perfcdly  known  to 
every  m.an  by  experience,  though  perhaps 
no  man  can  fully  exprefs  it  in  words.     There 

arc 
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are  many  things  very  familiar  to  us,  which 
we  have  no  words  to  exprefs.  I  cannot  de- 
fcribe  or  define,  either  a  red  colour,  which 
I  know  to  be  a  iimple  objed:,  or  a  white 
colour,  which  I  know  to  be  a  compofition 
of  feven  colours  :  but  will  any  one  hence 
infer,  that  I  am  ignorant  of  their  diffe- 
rence, fo  as  not  to  know,  when  I  Icok  on 
ermine,  whether  it  be  white  or  red  ?  Let  it 
not  then  be  faid,  that  becaufe  I  cannot  de- 
fine memory  and  imagination,  therefore  I 
am  ignorant  of  their  difference  :  I,  and  every 
perfon  of  a  found  mind,  know  their  diffe- 
rence, and  can  with  certainty  determine,  when 
it  is  that  we  exert  the  one,  and  when  it  is 
that  we  exert  the  other. 


SECT.         V. 

Of  Keafoning  from  the  EfeB  to  the  Caufe, 

T  Left  my  chamber  an  hour  ago,  and  now 
-■-  at  my  return  find  a  book  on  my  table, 
the  fize,  and  binding,  and  contents  of  which 
are  fo  remarkable,  that  I  am  certain  it  was 
not  here  when  I  went  out ;  and  that  I  never 
faw  it  before.  I  afk,  who  brought  this 
book  i  and  am  told,  that  no  body  has  en- 
tered 
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tcred  my  apartment  fince   I  left  it.     That, 
lay  I,  is  impojjihk,     I  make   a  more   parti- 
cular inquiry ;  and  a  fervant,  in  whofe  ve- 
racity I  can  confide,  afTures  me,  that  he  has 
had  his  eye  on  my  chamber-door  the  whole 
day,  and  that  no  peribn  has   entered  it  but 
mylelf  only.     Then,  fay  I,  the  perfon  who 
brought  this    book  mull  have  come  in  by 
the  window   or  the   chimney ;  for  it  is  im- 
pojjibk  that   this  book  could  have  come  hi- 
ther of  itfelf.     The  fervant  bids  me  remem- 
ber, that  my  chimney  is  too   narrow  to  ad- 
mit any  human  creature,  and  that  the  win- 
dow is  fecurcd  on  the  infide  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  it  cannot  be  opened  from  without. 
I  examine  the  walls  ;  it  is  evident  no  breach 
has  been  made ;  and  there  is  but  one  door 
to  the  apartment.     What  fhall  I  think  ?    If 
the  fervant's  report  be  true,  and  if  the  book 
have  not  been  brought  by  any  viiible  agent, 
it  muft  have  come  in  a  miraculous  manner, 
by  the  interpofition  of  fome  invifible  caufe  ; 
for  flill   I   muft  repeat,  that  without  fome 
caufe  it  could  not  pojjibly  have  come  hither. 

Let  the  reader  confider  the  cafe,  and  de- 
hbcrate  with  himfclf  whether  I  have  thought 
irrationally  on  this  occafion,  or  expreil'ed 
myfclf  too  ftrongly,  when  I  fpoke  of  the 
impojjibility  of  a  book  appearing  in  my  cham- 
ber without  fome  caufe  of   its  appearance, 

either 
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either  vifible  or  invifible.  I  would  not  wil-. 
lingly  refer  fuch  a  phenomenon  to  a  mi- 
racle ;  but  Hill  a  miracle  is  pofiible  ;  whereas 
it  is  abfolutely  impoffible  that  this  could  have 
happened  without  a  caufe  j  at  leaflitfeems 
to  me  to  be  as  real  an  impoiTibility,  as  that  a 
part  fhould  be  greater  than  the  whole,  or  that 
things  equal  to  one  and  the  fame  thing  Ihould 
be  unequal  to  one  another.  And  I  prefume 
the  reader  will  be  of  my  opinion  ;  for,  in  all 
my  intercourfe  with  others,  and  after  a  care- 
ful examination  of  my  own  mind,  I  have 
never  found  any  reafon  to  think,  that  it  is 
poiTibls  for  a  human,  or  for  a  rational  crea- 
ture, to  conceive  a  thing  beginning  to  ex- 
iil,  and  proceeding  from  no  caufe. 

I  pronounce  it  therefore  to  be  an  axiom, 
clear,  certain,  and  undeniable.  That  "  what- 
*'  ever  beginneth  to  exift,  proceedeth  from. 
**  fome  caufe."  I  cannot  bring  myfelf  to 
think,  that  the  reverfe  of  any  geometrical 
axiom  is  more  abfurd  than  the  reverfe  of 
tills ;  and  therefore  I  am  as  certain  of  the 
truth  of  this,  as  I  can  be  of  the  truth  of 
the  other  3  and  cannot,  without  contradict- 
ing myfelf,  and  doing  violence  to  my  na- 
ture, even  attempt  to  believe  otherwife. 

Whether  this  maxim  be  intuitive  or  de- 
monftrable,  may  perhaps  admit  of  fome  dif- 
pute  i  but  the   determination  of  that  point 

will 
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will  not  in  the  leaft  afFed  the  truth  of  the 
maxim.  If  it  be  demonflrable,  we  can  then 
aflign  a  reafon  for  our  belief  of  it :  if  it  be 
intuitive,  it  is  on  the  fame  footing  with  other 
intuitive  axioms ;  that  is,  we  believe  it, 
becaufe  the  law  of  our  nature  renders  it  im- 
poffible  for  us  to  di{belleve  it. 

In  proof  of  this  maxim  it  hath  been  faid, 
that  nothing  can  produce  itfelf.  But  this 
truth  is  not  more  evident  than  the  truth  to 
be  proved,  and  therefore  is  no  rational  proof 
at  all.  Nay,  this  laft  propofition  feems  to 
be  only  a  different  and  lefs  proper  way  of 
expreiTing  the  fame  thing.  Nothing  can 
produce  itfelf; — that  is,  every  thing  pro- 
duced muft  be  produced  by  fome  other 
thing ;  —that  is,  every  effed;  mult  proceed 
from  a  caufe  ; — and  that  is,  (for  all  effedls 
being  poflerior  to  their  caufcs,  mufl  necef- 
farily  have  a  beginning)  every  thing  begin- 
ning to  exift  proceedeth  from  fome  caufe. 
Other  arguments  have  been  offered  in  proof 
of  this  maxim,  which  I  think  are  fufficient- 
ly  confuted  by  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Treatife 
of  Human  Nature  *.  This  maxim  therefore 
he  affirms,  and  I  allow,  to  be  not  demon- 
ftrably  certain.  But  he  further  affirms,  that 
it  is  not  intuitively  certain ;  in  which  I  can- 
not 

*  Book  I.  part  3.  fetfl.  3. 
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not  agree  with  him.  "  All  certainty," 
fays  he,  "  arifes  from  the  comparifon  of 
**  ideas,  and  from  the  difcovery  of  fuch  re- 
**  lations  as  are  unalterable  fo  long  as  the 
*'  Ideas  continue  the  fame  :  but  the  only  re- 
"  lations  *  of  this  kind  are  refcmblancc, 
*'  proportion  in  quantity  and  number,  de- 
**  grees  of  any  quality,  and  contrariety  ; 
"  none  of  which  is  implied  in  the  maxim, 
"  Whate'-ocr  begins  to  exijiy  proceeds  from  fome 
"  caufe  : — that  maxim  therefore  is  not  in- 
*'  tuitively  certain," — This  argument,  if  it 
prove  any  thing  at  all,  would  prove,  that 
the  maxim  is  not  even  certain  ;  for  we  are 
here  told,  that  it  has  not  that  charad:er  or 
quality  from  which   all  certainty  arifeth. 

But,  if  I  miflake  not,  both  the  premifes 
cf  this  fylloglim  are  falfe.  In  the  firfl  place, 
I  cannot  admit,  that  all  certainty  arifes  from 
a  comparifon  of  ideas.  I  am  certain  of  the 
exiilence  of  myfelf,  and  of  the  other  things 
that  afl'ed:  my  fenfes ;  I  am  certain,  that 
**  whatever  is,  is  /'  and  yet  I  cannot  con- 
ceive,  that  any  comparifon   of  ideas  is  ne- 

ceffary 

*  There  are,  according  to  Mr.  Hu>tE,  fcven  cliffcrent 
kiods  of  phllofophicai  relation,  to  wit,  Rcfcmblance,  Identity, 
Relations  of  time  and  place,  Proportion  in  quantity  or  num- 
ber, Degiecs  in  any  common  quality,  Contrariety,  and  Caiifa- 
ti'Mi.  ,And  by  the  word  Relation  he  here  means,  that  parti- 
cular circumftincc  in  which  we  may  think  proper  to  compare 
kicii.     Sec  Treat'ife  of  Hmiw.ii  is\iture,   vol.  \.  />.  jz. 
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cefTary  to  produce  thefe  conviflions  in  my 
mind.  Perhaps  I  cannot  fpeak  of  them 
without  ufmg  words  expreflive  of  relation  ; 
but  the  fimple  adl  or  perception  of  the  un- 
derftanding  by  which  I  am  confcious  of 
them,  implies  not  any  comparifon  that  I 
can  difcover.  If  it  did,  then  the  fimpleft 
intuitive  truth  requires  proof,  or  illurtra- 
tion  at  leaft,  before  it  can  be  acknowledged 
as  truth  by  the  mind ;  which  I  prefume 
will  not  be  found  warranted  by  experience. 
Whether  others  are  confcious  of  making  fuch 
a  comparifon,  before  they  yield  afTent  to  the 
fimpleft  intuitive  truth,  I  know  not  ;  but 
this  I  know,  that  my  mind  is  often  confcious 
of  certainty  where  no  fuch  comparifon  has 
been  made  by  me.  I  acknowledge,  indeed, 
that  no  certain  truth  can  become  an  objedlof 
fcience,  till  it  be  exprelled  in  words  ;  that,  if 
expreifed  in  words,  it  muft  aflume  the  form 
of  a  proportion  ;  and  that  every  propofition, 
being  either  affirmative  or  negative,  mufl 
imply  a  comparifon  of  the  thing  or  fubjed:, 
with  that  quality  or  circumftance  which  is 
affirmed  or  denied,  to  belong  to,  or  agree 
with  it  :  and  therefore  I  acknowledge,  that 
in  fcience  all  certainty  may  be  faid  to  arifc 
from  a  comparifon  of  ideas.  But  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  believe  many  things  as 
certain,  which   they  never  thought   of  ex- 

G  prefling 
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preiFiDg  in  words.  An  ordinary  man  be- 
lieves, that  himfclf,  his  family,  his  houfc, 
and  cattle,  exift;  but,  in  order  to  produce 
this  belief  in  his  mincl,  is  it  abfolutely  ne- 
cefTary,  that  he  compare  thofe  obje<5ls  with 
the  general  idea  of  exiflence  or  non-exifl:- 
ence,  fo  as  to  difcern  their  agreement  with 
the  one,  or  dilagreement  with  the  other  ?  I 
cannot  think  it  :  at  leaft,  if  he  has  ever  made 
fuch  a  comparifon,  it  muft  have  been  with- 
out his  knowledge ;  for  I  am  convinced 
that,  if  we  were  to  afk  him  the  queftion, 
he  would  not  underftand  us. 

Secondly,  I  apprehend,  that  Mr.  Hume 
has  not  enumerated  all  the  relations  which, 
when  difcovered,  give  rife   to  certainty.     I 
am  certain,  that  I  am  the  fame  perfon  to-dav 
I   was  yefterday.      Mr.  Hume  indeed  will 
not  allow  that  this  is  poffible  *.     I  cannot 
help  it ;  I  am  certain  notwithftanding ;  and 
I  flatter  myfelf,   there  are  not  many  perfons 
in  the  world  who  would  think  this  fentiment 
of  mine  a  paradox.     I  fay,  then,  I  am  cer- 
tain, that  I  am  the  fame  perfon  to-day  I  was 
yefterday.      Now,  the  relation  exprefTed  in 
this  proportion  is  not  refemblance,  nor  pro- 
portion in  quantity  and  number,  nor  degrees 
of   any   common   quality,    nor  contrariety ; 

it 

*  Sec  part  2.  chap.  3.  fctT.  I.  of  dils  EiLj-. 
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it  is  a  relation  different  from  all  thefe  ;  it  is 
identity  or  famenefs.  That  London  is^^  con- 
tiguous to  the  Thames,  is  a  proportion  which 
many  of  the  moft  fenfible  people  in  Europe 
hold  to  be  certainly  true  ;  and  yet  the  re- 
lation exprcffed  in  it  is  none  of  thofe  four 
which  our  author  fuppofes  to  be  the  fole 
proprietors  of  certainty.  For  it  is  not  in 
refpe(5l  of  refemblance,  of  proportion  in 
quantity  or  number,  of  contrariety,  or  of 
degrees  in  any  common  quaility,  that  Lon- 
don and  the  Thames  are  here  compared,  but 
purely  in  refpedl  of  place  or  (ituation. 

Again,  that  the  foregoing  maxim  is  nei- 
ther intuitively  nor  demonflrably  certain,  our 
author  attempts  to  prove  from  this  con- 
lidcration,  that  we  cannot  demonftrate  the 
impoliibility  of  the  contrary.  Nay,  the  con- 
trary, he  fays,  is  not  inconceivable  :  ''  for 
'*  we  can  conceive  an  objed:  non-exiftent 
*'  this  moment,  and  exiftent  the  next,  with- 
'*  out  joining  it  to  the  idea  of  a  caufe,  which 
**  is  an  idea  altogether  diftind  and  different." 
But  this,  I  prefume,  is  not  a  fair  ftate  of  the 
cafe.  Can  we  conceive  a  thing  beginning 
to  exift,  and  yet  bring  ourfelves  to  think 
that  a  caufe  is  not  ncceffary  to  the  pro- 
dudion  of  fuch  a  thing  ?  If  we  can- 
not, (I  am  fure  I  cannot),  then  is  the  con- 
trary  of    this    maxim,    when  fairly   ftated, 

G  2  foufld 
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found  to  be  truly  and  properly  inconceiv- 
able. 

But  whether  the  contrary  of  this  maxim 
be  inconceivable  or  not,  the  maxim  itfelf  may 
be  intuitively  certain.  Of  intuitive,  as  well 
as  of  demondrable  truths,  there  are  dif- 
ferent kinds.  It  is  a  charadler  of  fome,  that 
their  contraries  arc  inconceivable  :  fuch  are 
the  axioms  of  geometry.  But  of  other  in- 
tuitive truths,  the  contraries  are  conceivable. 
*'  I  do   feel  a  haid   body; — "  I  do  not  feel 

**  a  hard    body;" thefe   propohtions  are 

equally  conceivable :  the  firil  is  true,  for  I 
have  a  pen  between  my  fingers ;  but  I  cannot 
prove  its  truth  by  argument ;  therefore  its 
truth   is  perceived  intuitively. 

Thus  far  w&  have  argued  for  the  fake  of 
argument,  and  oppofed  metaphyfic  to  meta- 
phyfic  *,  in  order  to  prove,  that  our  author's 
reafoning  on  the  prefent  fubjedl  is  not  con- 
clufive.  It  is  now  time  to  enter  into  the 
merits  of  the  caufe,  and  conlider  the  mat- 
ter philofophically,  that  is,  according  to  fa(5t 
and  experience.  And  in  this  way  we  bring 
it  to  a  very  (hort  illue.  The  point  in  dif- 
pute  is.  Whether  this  maxim,  *'  Whatever 
**  beginneth  to  exill:,  procecdeth  from  fome 
"  caufe,"   be    intuitively    certain,    or   not  ? 

That 

*  S«  part  3,  chap.  2.  of  this  EiTuy 
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That  the  mind  naturally  and  necelTarily  af- 
fents  to  it  without  any  doubt,  I  have  aU 
ready  fliown,  the  maxinri,  therefore,  is  cer- 
tainly true.  That  it  cannot,  by  any  argu- 
ment, or  medium  of  proof,  be  rendered  more 
evident  than  it  is  when  firll;  apprehended 
by  the  mind,  is  alfo  certain;  for  it  is  of  it- 
felf  as  evident  as  any  proportion  that  can 
be  urged  in  proof  of  it.  If,  therefore,  this 
maxim  be  true,  (as  every  rational  being 
feels,  and  acknowledges),  it  is  a  principle 
of  common  fenfe  :  we  believe  it,  not  be- 
caufe  we  can  give  a  reafon,  but  bccaufe,  by 
the  law  of  our  nature,  we  muft  believe  it. 

Our  opinion  of  the  neceflity  of  a  caufe 
to  the  produdlion  of  every  thing  which  hath 
a  beginning,  is  by  Mr.  Hume  fuppofed  to 
Arife  from  obfervation  and  experience.  It  is 
true,  that  in  our  experience  we  have  never 
found  any  thing  beginning  to  exift,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  no  caufe ;  but  I  imagine  it 
will  not  appear,  that  our  belief  of  this  axiom 
hath  experience  for  its  foundation.  For  let 
it  be  remarked,  that  fome  children,  at  a 
time  when  their  experience  is  very  fcanty, 
feem  to  be  as  fenfible  of  the  truth  of  this 
axiom,  as  many  perfons  arrived  at  maturity. 
I  do  not  mean,  that  they  ever  repeat  it  in 
the  form  of  a  proportion  ;  or  that,  if  they 
were  to  hear  it   repeated  in  that  form,  they 

would 
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would  inftantly  declare  their  alTent  to  it ; 
for  a  propofition  can  never  be  rationally  af- 
fented  to,  except  by  thofe  who  underftand 
the  meaning  of  the  words  that  compofe  it : 
but  I  mean,  that  thefe  children  have  a  na- 
tural propenfity  to  inquire  after  the  caufc 
of  any  efFecft  or  event  that  engages  their  at- 
tention i  which  they  would  not  do,  if  the 
view  of  an  event  or  effect  did  not  fuggeft 
to  them,  that  a  caufe  is  neceffary  to  its  pro- 
dudtion.  Their  curiofity  in  afking  the  rea- 
fons  and  caufes  of  every  thing  they  fee  and 
hear,  is  often  very  remarkable,  and  rifes  even 
to  impertinence  ;  at  leafl;  it  is  called  fo  when 
one  is  not  prepared  to  give  them  an  anfwer. 
I  have  known  a  child  to  break  open  his  drum, 
to  fee  if  he  could  difcover  the  caufe  of  its 
extraordinary  found;  and  that  at  the  hazard 
of  rendering  the  plaything  unferviceable, 
and  of  being  punifhed  for  his  indifcretion. 
If  the  ardor  of  this  curiofity  were  always 
proportioned  to  the  extent  of  a  child's  expe- 
rience, or  to  the  care  his  teachers  have  taken 
to  make  him  attentive  to  the  dependence  of 
effe(fts  on  caufes,  we  might  then  afcribe  it 
to  the  power  of  education,  or  to  a  habit 
contradled  by  experience.  But  every  one 
who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  converfing 
with  children,  knows  that  this  is  not  the 
cafe  ;  and  that  their  curiofity  cannot  other- 
wife 
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wife  be  accounted  for,  than  by  fuppofing  it 
inflindlive,  and,  like  all  other  inftinds,  ftrong- 
er  in  fome  minds,  and  weaker  in  others, 
independently  on  experience  and  education, 
and  in  confequence  of  the  appointment  of  that 
Being  who  hath  been  pleafed  to  make  one 
man  differ  from  another  in  his  intelle^flual 
accomplifliments,  as  well  as  in  his  features, 
complexion,  and  lize.  Nor  let  be  imagined, 
becaufe  fome  children  are  in  this  refped: 
more  curious  than  others,,  that  therefore  the 
belief  of  this  maxim  is  inftindive  in  fome 
minds  only  :  the  maxim  may  be  equally  be- 
lieved by  all,  notwithftanding  this  diverfity. 
For  -do  we  not  find  a  fi milar  diverlity  in  the 
genius  of  different  men  ?  Some  men  have  a 
philofophical  turn  of  mind,  and  love  to  in- 
veftigate  caufes,  and  to  have  a  re.ifon  ready 
on  every  occafion  ;  other*  are  indifferent  as 
to  thefe  matters,  being  ingroffed  by  ftudies 
ef  another  kind.  And  yet  I  prefume  it  will 
be  found,  that  the  truth  of  this  maxim  is  felt 
by  every  man,  though  perhaps  many  men 
never  thought  of  putting  it  in  vVords  in  ths 
form  of  a  propolition. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  this  axiom  is 
one  of  the  principles  of  common  fenfe,  which 
every  rational  mind  does  and  muft  acknovv- 
kdge  to  be  true ;  not  becaufe  it  can  be 
proved,  but  becaufe  the  law  of  nature  dc- 

termincs 
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termines  us  to  believe  it  without  proof,  and 
to  look  upon  its  contrary  as  perfe«ftly  ab- 
furd,  impoiTible,  and  inconceiveable. 

1  he  axiom  now  before  us  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  moH  important  argument  that 
ever  employed  human  reafon  ;  I  mean  that 
which,  from  the  works  that  are  created, 
evinces  the  eternal  power  and  godhead  of 
the  Creator.  That  argument,  as  far  as  it 
refolves  itfelf  imo  this  axiom,  is  properly  a 
demonflration,  behi^  a  clear  dedudlion  from 
a  fclf-evidcnt  principle;  and  therefore  no  man 
can  pretend  to  underftand  it  without  feeling 
it  to  be  conciufive.  So  that  what  the  Pfal- 
mifl  fays  of  the  atheift  is  literally  true.  He 
is  a  fool  \  as  really  irrational  as  if  he  refufed 
to  be  convinced  by  a  mathematical  demon- 
miration.  Nay,  he  is  more  irrational ;  be- 
caufe  there  is  no  truth  demonflrated  in  ma- 
thematics which  fo  many  powers  of  our  na- 
ture confpire  to  ratify,  and  with  which  the 
minds  of  the  whole  rational  creation  are  fo 
deeply  impreiTed.  The  contemplation  of  the 
Divine  Nature  is  the  moil  ufeful  and  the 
moil  ennobling  exercife  in  v/hich  our  facul- 
ties can  be  engaged,  and  recommends  itfelf 
to  every  man  of  found  judgment  and  good 
taftc,  as  the  moft  durable  and  moft  perfecft 
enjoyment  that  can  poffibly  fall  to  the  iliare 
of  any  created  being.     Sceptics  may  wrangle,. 

and 
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and  mockers  may  blafpheme  ;  but  the  pious 
man  knows  by  evidence  too  fublime  for  their 
compreheniion,  that  his  affections  are  not 
mifplaced,  and  that  his  hopes  fliall  not  be 
difappointed ;  by  evidence  which,  to  every 
found  mind,  is  fully  fatisfadlory  ^  but  which, 
to  the  humble  and  tender-hearted,  is  alto- 
gether overwhelming,  irrefiftible,  and  di- 
vine. 

That  many  of  the  objects  in  nature  have 
had  a  beginning,  is  obvious  to  our  ow^n 
fenfes  and  memory,  or  confirmed  by  un- 
queftionable  teftimony  :  thefe,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  axiom  we  are  here  confider- 
ing,  muft  be  believed  to  have  proceeded  from 
a  caufe  adequate  at  leaft  to  the  effedis  produ- 
ced. That  the  whole  fenhble  univerfe  hath 
to  us  the  appearance  of  an  effedt,  of  fome- 
thing  which  once  was  not,  and  which  exids 
not  by  any  neceihty  of  nature,  but  by  the 
arbitrary  appointment  of  fome  powerful  and 
intelligent  caufe  different  from  and  indepen- 
dent on  it  J  that  the  univerfe,  I  fay,  has 
this  appearance,  cannot  be  denied  :  and  that 
it  is  what  it  appears  to  be,  an  eff^ecfl,  that  it 
had  a  beginning,  and  was  not  from  eternity, 
is  proved  by  every  fort  of  evidence  the  fub- 
jecft  will  admit.  And  if  fo,  we  offer  violence 
to  our  underflanding,  when  we  attempt  to 
believe  that  the  whole  univerfe  does  not  pro- 
ceed 
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cwd  from  fome  caufe ;  and  we  argue  unphi- 
lofophically  and  irrationally,  when  we  en- 
deavour to  difprove  this  natural  and  univer- 
fal  fuggeftion  of  the  human  mind. 

It  is  true,  the  univerfe  is,  as  one  may  fay, 
a  work  Jut  generis^   altogether   fingular,    and 
fuch  as  we  cannot  properly  compare  to  other 
works;  becaufe   indeed  all  works   are  com- 
prehended in  it.      But  that  natural  dicftate 
of  the  mind  by  which  we  believe  the  uni- 
verfe to  have  proceeded  from  a  caufe,  arifes 
from  our  coniidering  it  as   an  eifed: ,  a  cir- 
cumftance  in  which  it  is  perfectly  fimilar  to 
all  works  whatfoeven    The  fingularity  of  the 
effedl  rather  confirms  (if  that  be   poffible) 
than  weakens  our  belief  of  the  neceffity  of 
a  caufe  ;  at  leaft  it  makes  us  more  attentive 
to  the  caufe,   and  interefts  us  more  deeply  in 
it.     What  is  the   univerfe,  but  a  vaft  fyftem 
of  works  or  eifedts,  fome  of  them  great,  and 
others  fmall  -,  fome  more  and  fome  lefs  con- 
fiderable  ?  If  each  of  thefe  works,  the  leaf^ 
as  well  as   the  greateft,  require  a  caufe  for 
its  produdion  -,  is  it  not  in  the  high  eft  de- 
gree abfurd  and  unnatural  to  fay,    that  tlie 
whole  is  not  the  effed:  of  a  caufe  ? — Each 
link  of  a  great  chain  muft  be  fup ported  by 
fomething,  but  the   whole  chain  may  be  fup- 
ported   by  nothing  : — Nothing  lei«   than  an 
.ounce  can  be  a  counterpoife  to  an  ounce,  no- 
thin  jg; 
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thing  lefs  than  a  pound  to  a  pound  ;  but  the 
wing  of  a  gnat,  or  nothing  at  all,  may  be  a 
fufiicient  counterpoife  to  ten  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  : — Are  not  thefe  aflertions  too 
abfurd  to  deferve  an  anfwer  ? 

The  reader,  if  he  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Hume's  EJay  on  a  par- 
ticular providence  and  a  future  Jiate,  will  fee, 
that  thefe  remarks  are  intended  as  an  an- 
fwer  to  a  very  ftrange  argument  there  ad- 
vanced againft  the  belief  a  Deity.  **  The 
**  univerfe,"  we  are  told,  "  is  an  objedl  quite 
•*  Angular  and  unparallelled ;  no  other  ob- 
**  jed:  that  has  fiiUen  under  our  obfervation 
**  bears  any  fimilarity  to  it;  neither  it  nor 
**  its  caufe  can  be  comprehended  under  any 
»*  known  fpecies  -,  and  therefore  concerning 
**  the  caufe  of  the  univerfe  we  can  form  no 
"  rational  conclufion  at  all." — I  appeal  to 
any  man  of  found  judgment,  whether  that 
fuggeflion  of  his  underftanding,  which 
prompts  him  to  infer  a  caufe  from  an  ef- 
fedl,  has  any  dependence  upon  a  prior  ope- 
ration of  his  mind,  by  which  the  effe(ft  in 
queflion  is  referred  to  its  genius  or  fpecies. 
When  he  pronounces  concerning  any  object 
which  he  conceives  to  have  had  a  beginning, 
that  it  mull  have  proceeded  from  fome  caufe, 
does  this  judgment  neceflarily  imply  any 
comparifon  of  that  objed:  with  others  of  a 

like 
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like  kind  ?  If  the  new  objeft  were  in  every 
refped:  unlike  to  other  objed:s,  would  this 
have  any  influence  on  his  judgment  ?  Would 
he  not  acknowledge  a  caufe  to  be  as  necefTa- 
ry  for  the  production  of  the  moft  uncom- 
mon, as  of   the  moft  familiar  objedl  ? If 

therefore  I  believe,  that  I  myfelf  owe  my 
exiftence  to  fome  caufe,  becaufe  there  is 
fomething  in  my  mind  which  neceflarily  de* 
termines  me  to  this  belief,  I  muft  alfo,  for 
the  very  fame  reafon,  believe,  that  the  whole 
univerfe  (fuppofed  to  have  had  a  beginning) 
proceeds  from  fome  caufe.  The  evidence  of 
both  is  the  fame.  If  I  believe  the  firft  and 
not  the  fecond,  I  believe  and  difbelieve  the 
fame  evidence  at  the  fame  time  ;  I  believe 
that  the  very  fame  fuggeftion  of  my  under- 
flanding  is  both  true  and  falfe. 

Though  I  were  to  grant,  that,  when  an 
objedl  is  reducible  to  no  known  genius,  no 
rational  inference  can  be  made  concerning  its 
caufe ;  yet  it  will  not  follow,  that  our  infe- 
rences concerning  the  caufe  of  the  univerfe 
are  irrational,  fuppofmg  it  reafon  able  to  be- 
lieve that  the  univerfe  had  a  beginning.  If 
there  be  in  the  univerfe  any  thing  which  is 
reducible  to  no  known  genus,  let  it  be 
mentioned  :  if  there  be  any  prefumption  for 
the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  thing,  let  the  foun- 
dation of   that    prefumption   be   explained. 

And, 
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And,  if  you  pleafe,  I  fliall,  for  argument's 
fake,  adnnit,    that  concerning   the   caufe  of 
that  particular  thing,  no  rational  conclufion 
can  be  formed.     But  it  has    never  been  af- 
ferted,   that  the  exiflence   of  fuch  a  thing  is 
either  real  or    probable.     Mr.  Hume  only 
alTerts,  that  the  univerfe  itfelf,  not  any  par- 
ticular thing  in  the  univerfe,  is  reducible  to 
no  known   genus.     Well  then,  let  me   aik 
again.  What  is  the  univerfe  ?  A  w^ord  ?  No; 
it  is  a  vail  colledlion  of  things. — Are  all  thefe 
things  reducible  to  genera  ?  Mr.  Hume  does 
not  deny  it. — Each  of  thefe  things,  then,  if  it 
had  a  beginning,  mufl  alfo  have  had  a  caufe  } 
It  mud. — What   thing  in  the  univerfe  exifls 
uncaufed  ?  Nothing. — Is  this  a  rational  con- 
clufion ?  So  it  feems. — It  feems,  then,    that 
though  it  be  rational  to  alTign  a  caufe  to  every 
thing  in  the  univerfe;  yet  to  affign  a  caufe  to 
the  univerfe  is  not  rational  !    It  is  fhameful 
thus  to  trifle  with  words. — In  fad,  this  ar- 
gument of  Mr.  Hume's,  fo  highly  admired 
by  its  author,  is  no  argument  at  all.     It  is 
founded  on  a   diftind:ion    that   is    perfeiflly 
inconceivable.     Twenty  fhillings  laid  on  a 
table  make  a  pound  :    thougli  you   take  up 
thefe    twenty    fhillings,     yet    have   you  not 
taken  up  the  pound  ;   you   have  only  taken 
up   twenty  fliillings.     If  the   reader  cannot 
enter  into  this  diltin*5tion,   he  will  never  be 

able 
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able  to  conceive  in  what   the  force  of  Mr, 
Hume's  argument  confifts. 

If  the  univerfe  had  a  beginning,  it  muft 
have  had  a  caufe.  This  is  a  felf-evident 
axiom,  or  at  leaft  an  undeniable  confequence 
of  one.  We  necelTarily  aflent  to  it ;  fuch  is 
tlie  law  of  our  nature.  If  we  deny  it,  we 
cannot,  without  abfurdity,  believe  any  thing 
clfe  whatfoever;  becaufe  we  at  the  fame 
time  deny  the  authenticity  of  thofe  inftinc- 
live  fuggeftions  which  are  the  foundation  of 
all  truth.  The  Atheift  will  never  be  able 
to  elude  the  force  of  this  argument,  till  he 
can  prove,  that  every  thing  in  nature  exift? 
neceffarily,  independently,  and  from  eter- 
m'ty. 

If  Mr.  Hume's  argument  be  found  to 
turn  to  fo  little  account,  from  the  (imple 
coniideration  of  the  univerfe,  as  exilling, 
and  as  having  had  a  beginning,  it  will  ap- 
pear (if  poffible)  ftill  more  irrational,  when 
we  take  a  view  of  the  univerfe,  and  its  parts, 
as  of  works  curioufly  adapted  to  certain  ends. 
Their  cxiflence  difplays  the  neceflity  of  a 
powerful  caufe  5  their  frame  proves  the  caufe 
to  be  intelligent,  good,  and  wife.  The  mean- 
effc  of  the  works  of  nature,  (if  any  of  Na- 
ture's works  may  be  called  mean), — the  ar- 
rangement neceilary  for  the  production  of 
the   fmallefl  plant,  requires   iu  the  caufe  a 

degree 
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degree  of  power,  intelligence,  and  wifdom, 
which  infinitely  tranfcends  the  fublimcll  ex- 
ertions of  human  ability.  What  then  (hall 
we  lay  of  the  caufe  that  produces  an  animal, 
a  rational  foul,  a  world,  a  fyftem  of  worlds, 
an  univerfe  ?  Shall  we  fay,  that  infinite 
power  and  wifdom  are  not  neceilary  attributes 
of  that  univerfal  caufe,  tho'  they  be  necefiiary 
attributes  of  the  caufe  that  produces  a  plant  ? 
Shall  we  fay,  that  the  maker  of  a  plant  may 
be  acknowledged  to  be  powerful,  intelligent, 
a«d  wife,  becaufe  there  are  many  other  things 
in  nature  that  refemble  a  plant  -,  but  that  wc 
cannot  rationally  acknowledge  the  maker  of 
the  univerfe  to  be  wife,  powerful,  or  intel- 
ligent, becaufe  there  is  nothing  which  the 
univerfe  refembles,  or  to  which  it  may  be 
compared  ?  Can  the  man  who  argues  in  this 
manner  have  any  meaning  to  his  words  ? 

For  an  anfwer  to  the  other  cavils  thrown 
out  by  Mr.  Hume,  in  this  flimfy  efiay,  a- 
gainft  the  divine  attributes,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  firft  part  of  Butler's  Analogy  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.  It  needs 
not  be  matter  of  any  furprife,  that  we  name, 
on  this  occafion,  a  book  which  was  publifhed 
before  Mr.  Hume's  efiay  Was  written.  With 
infidel  writers  it  has  long  been  the  falliion, 
(lefs  frequently  indeed  with  this  aithor  than 
with  many  others),   to  deliver  as  their  own, 

and 
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and  as  entirely  new,  objedions  agalnft  reli- 
gion, which  have  been  repeatedly  and  unan- 
fwerably  confuted.  This  piece  of  craft  gives 
no  offence  to  their  difciples  ;  thefe  gentle- 
men, if  they  read  at  all,  generally  chufing 
to  confine  their  inquiries  to  one  fide  of  the 
controverfy  :  to  themfelvcs  it  is  a  confider- 
able  faving  in  the  articles  of  time  and  in- 
vention. 


SECT.         VI.      ' 

O/'  Probable  or  'Experimental  Reafoning, 

TN  all  our  reafonings  from  the  caufe  to 
the  effedl,  we  proceed  on  a  fuppofition, 
and  a  belief,  that  the  courfe  of  nature  will 
continue  to  be  in  time  to  come  what  we 
experience  it  to  be  at  prefent,  and  remem- 
ber it  to  have  been  in  time  paft.  This  pre- 
fumption  of  continuance  is  the  foundation 
of  all  our  judgments  concerning  future  e- 
vents  ;  and  this,  in  many  cafes,  determines 
our  convidion  as  efFcdually  as  any  proof  or 
demonflration  whatfoever  ;  aUho'  the  con- 
vidion  arifing  from  it  be  different  in  kind 
from  what  is  produced  by  flridt  demonflra- 
tion,  as  well  as  from  thofe  kinds  of  con- 
viction   th-it    attend  the  evidence  of  fenfe, 

memory. 
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memory,  and  abftradt  intuition.  The  high- 
eil  degree  of  convidlion  in  reafoning  from 
caufes  to  effefts,  is  called  77ioral  certainty  ; 
and  the  inferior  degrees  refult  from  that 
fpecies  of  evidence  which  is  called  probabi- 
lity or  vcrfimilitiide ,  That  all  men  will  die; 
that  the  fun  will  rife  to-morrow,  and  the 
fea  ebb  and  flow ;  that  fleep  will  continue  to 
refreHi,  and  food  to  nourilh  us  ;  that  the  fame 
articulate  founds  which  to-diy  communicate 
the  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice,  meat  and  drink, 
man  and  beaft,  will  to-morrow  communi- 
cate the  fame  ideas  to  the  fame  perfons ; — 
no  man  can  doubt,  without  being  account- 
ed a  fool.  In  thefe,  and  in  all  other  in- 
flances  where  our  experience  of  the  paft  has 
been  equally  extenfive  and  uniform,  our 
judgment  concerning  the  future  amounts  to 
moral  certainty  :  we  believe,  with  full  affii- 
rance,  or  at  leaft  without  doubt,  that  the 
fame  laws  of  nature  which  have  hitherto 
operated,  will  continue  to  operate  as  long 
as  we  forefee  no  caufe  to  interrupt  or  hinder 
their  operation. 

But  no  perfon  who  attends  to  his  own 
mind  will  fay,  that  in  thefe  cafes  our  be- 
lief, or  convidion,  or  affurance,  is  influ- 
enced by  a  proof,  or  by  any  thing  like  it.  If 
reafoning  be  at  all  employed,  it  is  only  in 
order  to  give  us  a  clear  view  of  our  paft  ex- 
H  perience 
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perience  with  regard  to  the  point  in  quefhion. 
When  this  view  is  obtained,  realbning  is  no 
longer  necelTary  ;  the  mind,  by  its  own  in- 
nate force,  and  in  confequence  of  an  irrefift- 
ible  and  inftind:ive  impuh'e,  infers  the  future 
from  the  pad,  immediately,  and  without  the 
intervention  of  any  argument.  The  fea  has 
ebbed  and  flowed  twice  every  day  in  time 
paft  ;  therefore  the  fea  will  continue  to  ebb 
and    flow    twice    every     day    in    the  time 

to  come, is    by  no  means  a   logical   de- 

dud:ion  of  a  conclufion  from  premifes  *. 

When  our  experience  of  the  pafl  hath  not 
been  uniform  nor  extenfive,  our  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  future  falls  fliort  of  moral  cer- 
tainty j  and  amounts  only  to  a  greater  or  lefs 
degree  of  perfuafion,  according  to  the  greater 
or  fmaller  proportion  of  favourable  inftances: 
we  fay,  fuch  an  event  will  probably  happen, 
fuch  another  is  wholly  improbable.  If  a 
medicine  has  proved  falutary  in  one  inflance, 
and  failed  in  five,  a  phylician  would  not 
chufe  to  recommend  it,  except  in  a  defpe- 
rate  cafe  ;  and  would  then  conhder  its  fuc- 
cefs  as  a  thing  rather  to  be  willied  than  ex- 
pe6led.  An  equal  number  of  favourable  and 
unfavourable  inftances  leave  the  mind  in  a 
Hate  of  fufpenfe,  without  exciting  the  fmall- 

eit 

*  This  rpmark  was  firft  made  by  Mr.  ?Iume.  See.  it  jj- 
luftraied  at  great  length  in  his  ElFays,  part  2.  fcifl,  4.  See 
alfo  Dr.  Cnmpheirs  Dilfevtation  on  Miracles^  p.  13,  i^.  £d.  2. 
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eft  degree  of  aflurance  on  either  fide,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  what  may  aiife  from  our  be- 
ing more  interefted  on  the  one  fide  than  on 
the  other.  A  phyfician  influenced  by  fuch 
evidence  would  fay,  '*  My  patient  may  re- 
"  cover,  and  he  may  die  :  I  am  forry  to 
**  fay,  that  the  former  event  is  not  one  whit 
"  more  probable  than  the  latter."  When 
the  favourable  inftances  exceed  the  unfavour- 
able in  number,  we  begin  to  think  the  fu- 
ture event  in  fome  degree  probable  -,  and 
more  or  lefs  fo,  according  to  the  furplus  of 
favourable  inftances.  A  few  favourable  in- 
ftances, without  any  mixture  of  unfavour- 
able ones,  render  an  event  probable  in  a 
pretty  high  degree  ;  but  the  favourable  ex- 
perience muft  be  at  once  extenfive  and  uni- 
form, before  it  can  produce  moral  certainty. 
A  man  brought  into  being  at  maturity,  and 
placed  in  a  defert  ifland,  would  abandon 
himfelf  to  defpair,  when  he  lirft  faw  the 
fun  fet,  and  the  night  come  on  ;  for  he 
could  have  no  expectation  that  ever  the  day 
would  be  renewed.  But  he  is  tranfported 
with  joy,  when  he  again  beholds  the  glo- 
rious orb  appearing  in  tlie  eaft,  and  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth  illuminated  as  before. 
He  again  views  the  declining  fun  with  ap- 
prchenfion,  yet  not  without  hope;  thj  fe- 
cond  night  is  lefs  difmal  than  the  firft,  but 
II    2  is 
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is  ftlll  very  uncomfortable  on  account  of  the 
weaknefs  of  the  probability  produced  by  one 
favourable  inftance.  As  the  inftances  grow- 
more  numerous,  the  probability  becomes 
ftronger  and  Wronger  :  yet  it  may  be  quc- 
ftioned,  \vhether  a  man  in  thefe  circum- 
ilances  would  ever  arrive  at  fo  high  a  de* 
gree  of  moral  certainty  in  this  matter,  as  we 
experience  j  who  know,  not  only  that  the 
fun  has  rifen  every  day  lince  we  began  to 
exiil:,  but  alfo  that  the  fame  phenomenon 
has  happened  regularly  for  more  tlian  five 
thoufand  years,  without  failing  in  a  fmgle 
inftance.  The  judgment  of  our  great  epic 
poet  appears  no  where  to  more  advantage 
than  in  his  eighth  book  ;  where  Adam  re- 
lates to  the  angel  what  paffed  in  his  mind 
immediately  after  his  awaking  into  life.  The 
following  paftage  is  at  once  tranfcendently 
beautiful,   and  philofophically  juft  : 

**  "Willie  thus  I  call'd,  and  ftray'd  I  knew  not  whither, 

**  From  where  I  firft  drew  air,  and  firft  beheld 

*'  This  happy  light,  when  anl'wcr  none  rcturn'd, 

*'  On  a  green  Ihady  bank,  proFuib  of  flowers, 

*'  Pcnfive  I  fat  me  down  ;  there  gentle  Htep 

"  Fir/l  found  me,   and  with  foft  opprciTion  feiz'd 

*'  My  droufed  lenfe  ;  ujitroubled,    though  J  thought 

**   /  the7i  ivas  pajfmg  to  my  former  jlate 

**   Infenjibls,  and  jorthiulth  to  dijj'ohe  *." 

Faradife  loll,  b.  8.  I  28 .^ 

Adam 

*   The  beauty  of  thefe  lines  did  not  efcape  the  elegant  and 

judicious 
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Adam  at  this  time  had  no  experience  of  ileep, 
and  therefore  could  not,  with  any  probabihty, 
expeS:  that  he  was  to  recover  from  it.  The 
approaches  of  it  were  attended  with  feelings 
fimilar  to  thofe  he  had  experienced  when 
awaking  from  non-exiftence,  and  would  na- 
turally fuggelt  that  idea  to  his  mind  ;  and  as 
he  had  no  realbn  to  cxpedl  that  his  life  was 
to  continue,  would  intimate  the  probability 
that  he  was  g.gain  upon  the  verge  of  an  in- 
fenfible  ftate. 

Now  it  is  evident,  from  what  hath  been 
already  faid,  that  the  degree  of  probability 
mufi  be  intuitively  perceived,  or  the  degree 
of  airurance  fpontancoufly  and  inflindtively 
excited  in  the  mind,  upon  the  bareconfide- 
ration  of  the  inftances  on  either  fide  ;  and 
that  without  any  medium  of  argument  to 
conned:  the  future  event  with  the  pad  ex- 
perience.    Reafoning  may    be  employed    in 

bring- 

jiidicious  Addifon  ;  but  that  author  docs  not  aflign  the  reafon 
oF  his  approbation.  Specft.  No.  3^5.  Will  the  reader  pardon 
me,  if  I  (hould  forget  my  fubjeft  for  a  moment,  and  offer  ano- 
ther remark  upon  this  paflage  ?  Adam  had  lived  but  a  few  mi- 
nutes when  he  fell  into  this  firil  flccp,  and  could  not  have  had 
time  to  form  any  eftimate  of  the  blelTings  of  exiftcnce,  or  the 
honors  of  annihilation.  An  ordinary  poet  would  have  re- 
prelcnted  his  hero  in  the  utmoft  agony  of  dillrefs  at  the  thought 
of  returning  to  his  original  nothing;  but  Milton's  Adam  feelj 
NO  TROUBLE  upon  this  occifion,  I  know  not  what  others 
may  think,  but  to  mc  this  ftems  svonikrfuW-y  charming  and  pa* 
ttiral. 
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bringing  the  inftances  into  view  ;  but  when 
that  is  done,  it  is  no  longer  neceflary.  And 
if  you  were  to  argue  with  a  man,  in  order 
to  convince  him  that  a  certain  future  event 
is  not  fo  improbable  as  he  feems  to  think, 
you  would  only  make  him  take  notice  of 
fome  favourable  inftance  which  he  had  over- 
looked, or  endeavour  to  render  him  fufpi- 
cious  of  the  reality  of  fome  of  the  unfavour- 
able inftances  ;  leaving  it  to  himfelf  to  efti- 
mate  the  degree  of  probability.  If  he  con- 
tinue refradiory,  notwithftanding  that  his 
view  of  the  fubjedt  is  the  fame  with  yours, 
he  can  be  reafoned  with  in  no  other  way, 
than  by  your  appealing  to  the  common 
fcnfe  of  mankind. 


SECT.        VII. 

Of  Analogical  Keajonlng. 

T?  Eafoning  from  analogy,  when  traced  up 
-■-^  to  its  fource,  will  be  found  in  like 
manner  to  terminate  in  a  certain  inftincftive 
propenfity,  implanted  in  us  by  our  Maker, 
which  leads  us  to  exped,  that  limilar  caufes 
in  fimilar  circumftances,  do  probably  pro- 
duce, or  will  probably  produce,  fimilar  ef- 

feds. 
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fed:s.  The  probability  which  this  kind  of 
evidence  is  fitted  to  illuilratc,  does,  like  the 
former,  admit  of  a  vaft  variety  of  degrees, 
from  abfolute  doubting  up  to  moral  cer- 
tainty. When  the  ancient  philolbpher  who 
was  fliipwrecked  in  a  ftrange  country,  difco- 
vered  certain  geometrical  figures  drawn  upon 
the  fand  by  the  fea-fliore,  he  was  very  natu- 
rally led  to  believe,  with  a  degree  of  ailurance 
not  inferior  to  moral  certainty,  that  the 
country  was  inhabited  by  men,  fome  of 
whom  were  men  of  ftudy  and  fcience,  like 
himfelf.  Had  thefe  figures  been  lefs  regu- 
lar, and  liker  the  appearance  of  chance- work, 
the  prefumption  from  analogy,  of  the  coun- 
try being  inhabited,  would  have  been  weaker; 
and  had  they  been  of  fuch  a  nature  as  left  it 
altogether  dubious,  whether  they  were  the 
work  of  accident  or  of  defi^n,  the  evidence 
Avould  have  been  too  ambiguous  to  ferve  as  a 
foundation  for  any  opinion. 

In  reafoning  from  analogy,  we  argue  from 
a  fad;  or  thing  experienced  to  fomething  fimi- 
lar  not  experienced  j  and  from  our  view  of 
the  former  arifeth  an  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  latter  ;  which  opinion  will  be  found  to 
imply  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  aflurance, 
according  as  the  inftance  from  which  we 
argue  is  more  or  lefs  fimilar  to  the  inflance 
to  which  we  argue.     VvHiy  the  degree  of  our 

alfurance 
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afTurance  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  like-  - 
nefs,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  we  know  by  expe- 
rience, that  this  is  the  cafe:  and  we  alfo 
know  by  experience,  that  our  affurance,  fuch 
as  it  is,  arileth  imnnediately  in  the  mind, 
whenever  we  fix  our  attention  on  the  circum- 
llances  in  which  the  probable  event  is  exped:- 
ed,  fo  as  to  trace  their  refemblance  to  thofe 
circumftances  in  which  we  have  known  a 
limilar  event  to  takt  place.  A  child  who  has 
been  burnt  with  a  red-hot  coal,  is  careful  to 
avoid  touching  the  flame  of  a  candle ;  for  as 
the  vilible  qualities  of  the  latter  are  like  to 
thofe  of  the  former,  he  expcvfls,  with  a  very 
high  degree  of  afllirance,  that  the  eiFeds  pro- 
duced by  the  candle,  operating  on  his  fingers, 
will  be  fimilar  to  thofe  produced  by  the  burn- 
ing coal.  And  it  deferves  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  judgment  which  a  child  forms  on 
thefe  occafions  may  arife,  and  often  doth 
arife,  previous  to  education  and  reafoning, 
and  while  experience  is  very  limited.  Know- 
ino-  that  a  lighted  candle  is  a  dano-erous  ob- 

O  its  o 

jeCt,  he  will  be  fhy  of  touching  a  glow-worm, 
or  a  piece  of  wet  fifh  fliining  in  the  dark, 
becauie  of  tlieir  refeinbiance  to  the  flame  of 
a  candle  :  but  as  this  refemblance  is  but  im- 
perfedl,  his  judgment,  with  regard  to  the 
confcquences  of  touching  thefe  objects,  will- 
probably  be  more  incUned  to  doubt,  than  in 
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the  former  cafe,  where  the  inftances  were 
more  fimilar.  Thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  aflronomy,  think  it  extremely  probable, 
that  the  planets  are  inhabited  by  living  crea- 
tures, on  account  of  their  being  in  all  other 
refpe6ls  fo  like  to  our  eartli.  A  man  who 
thinks  them  not  much  bigger  than  they 
appear  to  the  eye,  nev^er  dreams  of  fuch  a 
notion  j  for  to  him  they  feem  in  every  refpedt 
Uttlike  to  our  earth  :  and  there  is  no  other 
way  of  bringing  him  over  to  the  aftronomer's 
opinion,  than  by  explaining  to  him  thofe 
particulars  in  which  the  planets  and  our 
earth  refemble  one  another.  As  foon  as  he 
comprehends  thefe  particulars,  and  this  refem- 
blance,  his  mind  of  its  own  accord  admits 
the  probability  of  the  new  opinion,  without, 
being  led  to  it  by  any  medium  of  proof, 
connedting  the  fadls  he  hath  experienced 
with  other  fimilar  and  probable  fadls  lying 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  experience.  Such  a 
proof  indeed  could  not  be  given.  If  he 
were  not  convinced  of  the  probability  by 
the  bare  view  of  the  fad:s,  you  would  im- 
pute his  perfcverance  in  his  old  opinion, 
either  to  obftinacy,  or  to  want  of  common 
fenfe;  two  mental  diforders  for  which  logic 
provides  no  remedy. 

SECT. 
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SECTION        VIIL 

Of  Faith  in  I'ejiimony. 

^  I  'Here  are  many  men  in  the  world,  whofe 
•*■     declaration  concerning  any  fadt  which 
they  have  feen,  and  of  which  they  are  com- 
petent judges,    would  engage  my  belief  as 
effectually  as  the  evidence  of  my  own  fenfes. 
A  metaphyfician  may  tell  me,  that  this  im- 
plicit confidence  in  teftimony  is  unworthy  of 
a  philofopher  and  a  logician,  and  that  my 
faith  ought  to  be  more  rational.     It  may  be 
fo  ',  but  I  believe  as  before  notwithftanding. 
And  I  find  that  all  men  have  the  fame  confi- 
dence in  the  teftimony  of  certain   perfons; 
and  that  if  a  man  fhould  refufe  to  think  as 
other  men  do  in  this  matter,  he  would  be 
called  obftinate,  whimfical,  narrow-minded, 
and  a  fool.     If,   after  the  experience  of  fo 
many  ages,  men  are  jftill  difpofed  to  believe 
the  word  of  an  honeft  man,  and  find  no  in- 
convenience in  doing  fo,   I  mufi:  conclude, 
that  it  is  not  only  natural,  but  rational,  ex- 
pedient, and  manly,  to  credit  fuch  teftimony : 
and  though  I  were  to  perufe  volumes  of  me- 
taphyfic  written  in  proof  of  the  fallibility 
of  teftimony,  I  Ihould  ftill,  like  the  reft  of 
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the  world,  believe  credible  teftimony  with- 
out fear  of  inconvenience.  I  know  very 
well,  that  te^limony  is  not  admitted  in  proof 
of  any  doclrine  in  mathematics,  becaufc 
the  evidence  of  that  fcience  is  quite  of  a 
different  kind.  But  is  truth  to  be  found  ia 
mathematics  only  ?  is  the  geometrician  the 
only  periba  who  exerts  a  rational  belief? 
do  we  never  find  convidiion  arife  in  our 
minds,  except  when  we  contemplate  aa  in- 
tuitive axiom,  or  run  over  a  mathematical 
demonftration .?  In  natural  philofophy,  a 
fcience  not  inferior  to  pure  mathematics  m 
the  certainty  of  its  conclufions,  teftimony 
is  admitted  as  a  fufficient  proof  of  many 
fadts.  To  believe  teftimony,  therefore,  is 
agreeable  to  nature,  to  reafon,  and  to  found 
philofophy. 

When  we  believe  the  declaration  of  an 
honefl  man,  in  regard  to  fads  of  which  he 
hath  had  experience,  we  fuppofe,  that  by 
the  view  of  thofe  fads,  his  fenfes  have  been 
affeded  in  the  fame  manner  as  ours  would 
have  been  if  we  had  been  in  his  place.  So 
that  faith  in  teilimony  is  in  part  refolvable 
into  that  conviction  which  is  produced  by 
the  evidence  of  {cn{e',  at  leaft,  if  we  did 
not  believe  our  fenfes,  we  could  not,  with- 
out abfurdity,  believe  teftimony  :  if  we  have 
any  tendency  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  fenfe, 

wc 
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W€  muil:,  in  regard  to  teftimony,  be  equally 
fceptical.  Thofe  philofophers,  therefore, 
who  would  perfuade  us  to  rejedl  the  evidence 
of  fenfe,  among  whom  are  to  be  reckoned 
all  who  deny  the  exiftence  of  matter,  are  not 
to  be  confidered  as  mere  theorifls,  whofe 
fpeculations  are  of  too  abftrad:  a  nature  to  do 
any  harm,  but  as  men  of  the  n\oft  dange- 
rous principles.  Not  to  mention  the  bad 
effe(5ts  of  fuch  do(flrine  upon  fcience  in 
general,  I  would  only  at  prefent  call  upon 
the  reader  to  attend  to  its  influence  upon 
our  religious  opinions  and  hiflorical  know- 
ledge. Teftimony  is  the  grand  external  e- 
vidence  of  Chriftianity.  All  the  miracles 
wrought  by  our  Saviour,  and  particularly 
that  great  deciiive  miracle,  his  refurredlion 
from  the  dead,  were  fo  many  appeals  to  the 
fenfes  of  men,  in  proof  of  his  divine  mif- 
fion  :  and  whatever  fome  unthinking  cavil- 
lers may  objed:,  this  we  affirm  to  be  not 
only  the  mofl  proper,  but  the  only  proper, 
kind  of  external  evidence,  that  can  be  em- 
ployed, confiftently  with  man's  free  agency 
and  moral  probation,  for  eftablifhing  a  po- 
pular and  univerfal  religion  among  man- 
kind. Now,  if  matter  has  no  exiftence  but 
in  our  mind,  our  fenfes  are  deceitful :  and 
if  fo,  St.  Thomas  muft  have  been  egregi- 
oufly  deluded  when  he  felt,  and   the  reft  of 
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the  apoftles   when   they   faw,    the  body  of 
of  their  Lord  after  his   refurredlion  j  and  all 
the  fa(fts    recorded   in   hiftory,    both  facred 
and  civil,  were  no  better  than  dreams  or  de- 
lufions,  with  which  perhaps   St.   Matthew, 
St.   John,  and   St.   Luke,  Thucydides,  Xe- 
nophon,  and  Cefar  were  affedled ;  but  which 
they  had  no  more  ground  of  believing  to  be 
real,   than   I   have   of  believing,    in   confe- 
quence  of  my   having   dreamed    it,    that   I 
was  laft   night  in   Conftantinople.     Nay,  if 
I   admit   Berkeley's  and  Hume's    theory, 
of  the   non-exiftence  of  matter,  I  muft  be- 
lieve, that  what  my  fenfes  declare  to  be  true, 
is  not  only  not  truth,  but  directly  contrary 
to  it.     For  does  not  this   philofophy   teach, 
that  what  feems  to  human  fenfe  to  exifl  does 
not  exifl ;  and  that  what  feems  corporeal  is 
incorporeal  ?  and  are  not  exiftence  and  non- 
exiftence,     materiality     and     immateriality, 
contraries  ?  Now,  if  men  ought   to   believe 
the   contrary   of  what    their   fenfes   declare 
to  be   true,  the   evidence   of  all  hiftory,  of 
all   teflimony,    and  indeed   of    all    external 
perception,  is  no  longer  any  evidence  of  the 
reality  of  the  facfls  warranted  by  it ;  but   be- 
comes, on  the  contrary,  an  irrefragable  proof 
that  thofe  facSls  did  never  happen.     If  it  be 
urged,   as    an    objcdion   to   this    reafoning, 
that  Berkeley  was  a  Chriftian,  notwith- 

flanding 
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ftanding  his  fcepticifm  (or  paradoxical  be- 
lief) in  other  matters ;  I  anfwer,  that  though 
he  maintained  the  dodlrine  of  the  non-ex- 
iftence  of  body,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
he  cither  believed  or  underilood  it :  nay- 
there  is  pefitive  evidence  that  he  did  nei- 
ther ;  as  I  fliall  have  occafion  to  iliow  after- 
wards *. 

Again,  when  we  believe  a  man's  word, 
becaufe  we  know  him  to  be  honeft,  or,  in 
other  words,  have  had  experience  of  his 
veracity,  all  reafoning  on  fuch  teftimony 
is  fupported  by  the  evidence  of  experience, 
and  by  our  prefumption  of  continuance : 
the  firft  evidence  refolves  itfelf  into  inftinc- 
tive  convid:ion,  and  the  fecond  is  itfelf  an 
inftind:ive  prefumption.  The  principles  of 
common  fenfe,  therefore,  are  the  founda- 
tion of  all  true  reafoning  concerning  tcIH- 
mony  of  this  kind. 

It  is  faid  by  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  EfTay  on 
Miracles,  that  our  belief  of  any  fad;  from 
the  report  of  eye-witnelfes  is  derived  from 
no  other  principle  than  experience ;  that 
is,  from  our  obfcrvation  of  the  veracity 
of  human  tedimony,  and  of  the  ufual  con- 
formity of  fads  to  the  report  of  witnef- 
fes.     This  dodrine  is   confuted   with  great 
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elegance  and  precifion,  and  with  invincible 
force  of  argument,  in  Dr.  Campbell's  Differ- 
tation  on  Miracles.  It  is,  indeed,  like  moft 
of  Mr.  Hume's  capital  dodlrines,  dire<Slly 
repugnant  to  matter  of  fa(ft :  for  our  credu- 
lity is  greateft  when  our  experience  is  leail:; 
that  is,  when  we  are  children ;  and  generally 
grows  lefs  and  lefs,  in  proportion  as  our  ex- 
perience becomes  more  and  more  extenfive  : 
the  very  contrary  of  which  muil  happen,  if 
Mr.  Hume's  doiflrine  were  true. 

There  is  then  in  man  a  propenfity  to  be- 
lieve teftimony  antecedent  to  that  experience 
which  Mr. Hume  fuppofes  of  the  conformity 
of  fad:s  to  the  report  of  witnefles.  But 
there  is  another  fort  of  experience,  which 
may  perhaps  have  fome  influence  in  deter- 
mining children  to  believe  in  teftimony, 
Man  is  naturally  difpofed  to  fpeak  as  he 
thinks ;  and  moft  men  do  fo :  for  the  mofl 
egregious  liars  fpeak  truth  a  hundred  times  * 
for  once  that  they  utter  falfehood.  It  is 
unnatural  for  human  creatures  to  fallify ; 
and  they  never  think  of  departing  from  the 
truth,  except  they  have  fome  end  to  anfwer 
by  it.  Accordingly  children,  while  their 
native  (implicity  remains  uncorrupted,  while 
they  have  no  vice  to  difguife,  no  punifliment 
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to  fear,  and  no  artificial  fcheme  to  promote^ 
do  generally,    if  not  always,  fpeak  as  they 
think :    and   fo  univerf  dly  is  their  veracity 
acknowledged,  that  it  has  palled  into  a  pro- 
verb.   That   children   and   fools   tell    truth. 
Now  I  am  not  certain,  but  this  their  innate 
propenfity  to  fpeak  truth,  may  in  part  account 
for   their  rcadinefs   to  believe  what  others 
fpeak.     They  do  not  fufped:  the  veracity  of 
others,  becaufe  they  are  confcious  and  con- 
fident of  their  own.     However,  there  is  no- 
thing abfurd  or  unphilofophical  in  fuppofing, 
that   they  believe   teftimony  by  one  law  of 
their  nature,  and  fpeak  truth  by  another.     I 
feek  not  therefore  to  refolve  the  former  prin- 
ciple into  the  latter ;  I  mention  them  for  the 
fake  only  of  obferving,    that  whether   they 
be  different  principles,  or  diiferent  effedts  of 
the  fame  principle,   our  general  dotftrine  is 
equally   clear,    namely,    That  all   reafoning 
concerning  the  evidence  of  teflimony  doth 
finally  terminate  in  the  principles  of  common 
fenfe.     This  is  true,   as  far  as  our  faith  in 
teftimony  is  refolvable  into  experimental  con- 
viction i    becaufe  we  have   already   lliown, 
that  all  reafoning  from  experience  is  refolvable 
into  intuitive  principles,  either  of  certain  or 
of  probable  evidence:  and  furely  it  is  no  lels 
true,  as  far  as  our  faith  in  teflimony  is  itfolf 
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inftindtive,  and  fuch  as  cannot  be  refolved 
into  any  higher  principle. 

Our  faith  in  teftimony  doth  often,  but  not 
always,  amount  to  abfolute  certainty.  That 
there  is  fuch  a  city  as  Conftantinople,  fuch  a 
country  as  Lapland,  and  fuch  a  mountain  as 
the  peak  of  Teneritfe ;  that  there  were  fuch 
men  as  Hannibal  and  Julius  Cefar ;  that 
England  was  conquered  by  William  the  Nor- 
man ;  that  Charles  I.  was  beheaded;  of 
thefe,  and  fuch  like  truths,  every  perfon  ac- 
quainted with  hirtory  and  geography  accounts 
himfelf  abfolutely  certain.  When  a  number 
of  perfons,  not  acting  in  concert,  having  no 
intereft  to  difguife  the  truth,  and  fufficient 
judges  of  that  to  which  they  bear  teftimony, 
concur  in  making  the  fame  report,  it  would 
be  accounted  madnefs  not  to  believe  them. 
Nay,  when  a  number  of  witnefles,  feparately 
examined,  and  having  had  no  opportunity  to 
concert  a  plan  beforehand,  do  all  agree  in 
their  declarations,  we  make  no  fcruple  of 
yielding  full  faith  to  their  teftimony,  even 
though  we  have  no  evidence  of  their  honefty 
or  fkill ;  nay,  though  they  be  notorious  both 
for  knavery  and  folly  ;  becaufe  the  fictions  of 
the  human  mind  being  infinite,  it  is  impof- 
fible  that  each  of  thefe  witnefles  fhould,  by 
mere  accident,  devife  the  very  fame  circum- 
ftahces  :    if  therefore  their  declarations  con- 
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cur,  this  is  a  certain  proof,  that  there  is  na 
fiction  in  the  cafe,  and  that  they  all  fpcak 
from  real  experience  and  knowledge.  The 
inference  we  form  on  thefe  occafions  is  fup- 
ported  by  arguments  drawn  from  our  expe- 
rience ;  and  all  arguments  of  this  fort  are 
refolvable  into  the  principles  of  common  fenfe. 
In  general,  it  will  be  found  true  of  all  our 
reafonings  concerning  teftimony,  that  they 
are  founded,  either  mediately  or  immediately, 
upon  inflind:ive  conviction  or  inflinCtive 
afTcnt ;  Co  that  he  who  has  refolved  to  believe 
nothing  but  what  he  can  give  a  reafon  for, 
can  never,  confiflently  with  this  refolution, 
believe  any  thing  whatfoever,  either  as  cer- 
tain or  as  probable,  upon  the  teftimony  of 
other  men. 


SECT.       IX. 

Concluf.on  of  this  Chapter,- 

'  j  ''HE  conclufion  to  which  we  are  led  by 
-*-  the  above  induction,  would  perhaps  be 
acknowledged  by  fome  to  be  felf-evident,  or 
at  leaft  to  ftand  in  no  great  need  of  illuftra- 
tion;  to  others  it  might  have  been  proved  a 
priori  in -very  few  words  ;    but  to  tlie  greater 

part 
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part  of  readers,  a  detail  of  particulars  may- 
be neceiTary,  in  order  to  produce  that  Heady 
and  well-grounded  conviction  wliich  it  is  our 
ambition  to  eftablifh*     The  argument  a  pri- 
on  might  be  comprehended  in   the  following 
words.     If  there  be  any  creatures  in  human 
fhape,  who  deny  the  diftindion  between  truth 
and  falfhood,  or  who  are  unconfcious  of  that 
dif{:in6tion,they  are  far  beyond  the  reach,  and 
below  the  notice,  of  philofophy,  and  therefore 
have  no  concern  in  this  inquiry.     Whoever  is 
fenfible  of  that  diflindlion,  and  is  willing  to 
acknowledge  it,  muft  confefs,   that  truth  is 
fomething  fixed  and  determinate,  depending 
not  upon  man,  but  upon  the  Author  of  nature. 
The   fundamental    principles   of  truth  mufl 
therefore  reft  upon  their  own  evidence,  per- 
ceived intuitively   by  the  underftanding.     If 
they  did  not,  if  reafoning  were  neceflarv  to 
enforce  them,  they  muff  be  expofed  to  per- 
petual viciflitude,  and  appear  under  a  diffe- 
rent form  in  every  individual,  according  to 
the  peculiar   turn  and  charadier  of  his  rea- 
foning powers*     Were  this  the  cafe,  no  man 
could  know,  of  any  proportion,  whether  it 
were  true  or  falfe,  till  after  he  had  henrd  all 
the  arguments  that  had   been  urged  for  and 
againfl  it ;    and,    even    then,  he   could  not 
know  with  certainty,  whether  he  had  heard 
air  that  could  be  urged  :  future   difputants 
I  2  might 
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might  overturn  the  former  arguments,  and 
produce  new  ones,  to  continue  unanfwered 
for  a  while,  and  then  fubmit,  in  their  turn, 
to  their  fuccelTors.  Were  this  the  cafe,  there 
could  be  no  fuch  thing  as  an  appeal  to  the 
common  fenle  of  mankind,  even  as  in  a  (late 
of  nature  there  can  be  no  appeal  to  the  law  ; 
every  man  would  be  a  law  unto  himfelf,  not 
in  morals  only,  but  in  fcience  of  every  kind. 
— We  fometimes  repine  at  the  narrow  limits 
prefcribed  to  human  capacity.  Hitherto  Jhali 
thou  cotncy  and  no  further,  feems  a  hard  pro- 
hibition, when  applied  to  the  operations  of 
mind.  But  as,  in  the  material  world,  it  is 
to  this  prohibition  man  owes  his  fecurity 
and  exiftence^  fo,  in  the  immaterial  fyfbem^ 
it  is  to  this  we  owe  our  dignity,  our  virtue, 
and  our  happinefs.  A  beacon  blazing  from 
a  well-known  promontory  is  a  welcome  ob- 
ject to  the  bewildered  niariner  ;  who  is  fo 
far  from  repining,  that  he  has  not  the  bene- 
ficial light  in  his  own  keeping,  that  he  is 
fenfible  its  utility  depends  on  its  being  placed 
on  the  firm  land,  and  committed  to  the  cars 
of  others. 

We  have  now  proved,  that  **  except  wc 
**  believe  many  things  without  proof,  wc 
**  never  can  believe  any  thing  at  all ;  for 
"  that  all  found  reafoning  muft  ultimately 
'*  rcfl  on  the  principles  of  common  fcjife, 
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"  that  is,  on  principles  intuitively  certain, 
*'  or  intuitively  probable;  and,  confequently, 
**  that  common  fenfe  is  the  ultimate  judge 
'*  of  truth,  to  which  reafon  mud  continu- 
**  ally  a(5t  in  fubordination."  To  common 
fenfe,  therefore,  all  tru;h  muft  be  conform- 
able; this  is  its  fixed  and  invariable  ftandard. 
And  whatever  contradicts  common  fenfe,  or 
is  inconfiftent  with  that  flandard,  though 
fupported  by  arguments  that  are  deemed  un- 
anfwerable,  and  by  names  that  ar-e  celebrated 
by  all  the  critics,  academies,  and  potentates 
on  earth,  is  not  truth,  but  falfhood.  In  a 
word,  the  di<flate,s  of  common  fenfe  are,  in 
refped:  to  hum^on  knowledge  in  general,  what 
the  axioms  of  geometry  are  in  refpecfl  to 
mathematics :  on  the  fuppofition  that  thofe 
axioms  are  falfe  or  dubious,  all  mathemati- 
cal reafoning  falls  to  the  ground  ;  and  on 
the  fuppofition  that  the  diiflates  of  common 
/cnfe  are  erroneous  or  deceitful,  all  fcience, 
truth,  and  virtue  are  vain. 

I  know  not  but  it  may  be  urged  as  an  ob- 
jc(5tion  to  this  doclrine,  that,  if  we  srant 
common  fenfe  to  be  the  ultimate  judge  in 
all  difputes,  a  great  part  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern philofophy  becomes  ufelefs.  I  admit 
the  objedion  with  all  my  hcnrt,  in  its  full 
force,  and  with  all  its  confequences ;  nnd 
yet  I  mufS:  repeat,  that  if  common  fifnfe   be 
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fuppofed  fallacious,  all  knowledge   is   at  an 
end  j  and  that  even  a  dcmonftration  of  the 
fallacy  would  itfelf  be   fallacious  and  frivo- 
lous.    For  if  my  feelings  deceive  me  in  one 
cafe,  how  fhall  I  know  that  they  do  not  de- 
ceive me  in  another  ?  When    a  philofophcr 
demonftrates    to   me,  that  matter  cxifts  not 
but  in  my  mind,  and,  independent   on  me 
and   my  faculties,  has  no  exiftence  at  all ; 
before   I   admit  his  dcmonftration,    I  mull 
diibelicve  all    my   fenfes,  and  diftruft  every 
principle  of  belief  within  me  :  before  I  ad- 
mit his  dcmonflration,  I  mud  be  convinced, 
that  I  and   all  mankind  are  fools  ;  that  our 
Maker  made  ns    fuch,  and  from  the   begin- 
ning intended  to  impofe  on  us  j  and   that 
it  was  not  till  about  the  fix-thoufandth  year 
cf  the  world  when    this   impofture  was  dif- 
covered  j  and   then  difcovered,  not  by  a  di- 
vine revelation,  not  by  any  rational    invefti- 
gation  of  the  laws  cf  nature,  not  by  any  in- 
ference from  previous  truths  of  acknowledg- 
ed authority,  but  by  a  pretty   play  of  En- 
glifli  and  French  words,  to  which  the  learned 
have  given    the   name  cf  metaphyseal  rea- 
fcning.     Before  I  admit  this   pretended  dc- 
monftration, I  muft  bring  myfelf  to  believe 
what  I  fmd  to   be   incredible  ;  which  feems 
to  me  not  a  whit  lefs  difticult   than  to  per- 
fcim  what  is  impoftTible.     And  when  all  this 

is 
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is  done,  if  it  were  pofTiblc  that  all  this  could 
be  done,  pray  what  is  ibience,  or  truth,  or 
fiilfhood  ?  Shall  I  believe  nothing  ?  or  (hall 
I  believe  every  thing  ?  Or  am  I  capable  ei- 
ther of  belief,  or  of  difbclief  ?  or  do  I  exift  ? 
or  is  there  fuch  a  thing  as  exiftence  ? 

The  end  of  all  fcience,  and  indeed  of  every 
ufeful  purfuit,  is  to  make  men  happier,  by 
improving  them  in  wildom  and  virtue.  I 
beg  leave  to  afk,  whether  the  prefent  race  of 
men  owe  any  part  of  their  virtue,  wifdom, 
or  happinefs,  to  what  metaphylicians  have 
written  in  proof  of  the  non-exiftence  of 
matter,  and  the  neceffity  of  human  actions  ? 
If  it  be  anfwered.  That  our  happinefs,  wif- 
dom, and  virtue,  are  not  at  all  influenced 
by  fuch  controverfies,  then  I  muft  affirm, 
that  all  fuch  controverfies  are  ufclefs.  And 
if  it  be  true,  that  they  have  a  tendency  to 
promote  wrangling,  which  of  all  kjnds  of 
converfation  is  the  rnoft  unpleafant,  and  the 
mofl  unprofitable  j  or  vain  polemical  difpu- 
tation,  which  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
wafte  of  time,  and  proditution  of  talents ; 
or  fcepticifm,  which  tends  to  make  a  man 
uncomfortable  in  himfelf,  and  unferviccable 
to  others  : — then  I  muft  alfirm,  that  all  fuch 
controverfies  arc  both  ufelefs  and  mifchiev- 
ous ;  and  that  the  world  would  be  more 
wife,  morQ  virtuous,  and  more  hapny,  with- 
out 
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out  them. — But  it  is  faid,  that  they  improve 
the  underftanding,  and  render  it  mere  ca- 
pable of  difcovering  truth,  and  detecting 
error. — Be  it  fo  :  —  but  t.Kough  bars  and 
locks  render  our  houfes  feci.re,  and  though 
acutenefs  of  hearing  and  feeling  be  a  valu- 
able  endowment,  it  will  not  follow,  that 
thieves  are  a  public  bleffing  j  or  that  a  man 
is  intitled  to  my  gratitude,  who  quickens 
my  touch  and  hearing,  by  putting  out  my 
eyes. 

It  is  further  faid,  that  fuch  controverlies 
make  us  fenfible  of  the  weaknefs  of  human 
reafon,  and  the  imperfed:ion  of  human  know- 
ledge ;  and  for  the  fanguinary  principles  of 
bigotry  and  enthufiafm,  fubftitute  the  milky 
ones  of  fcepticifm  and  moderation.  And 
this  is  conceived  to  be  of  prodigious  emolu- 
ment to  mankind ;  becaufe  a  firm  attach- 
ment to  religion,  which  a  man  may  call  bi- 
gotry if  he  pleafes,  doth  often  give  rife  to 
a  perfecuting  fpirit ;  whereas  a  perfe6l  indif- 
ference about  it,  which  fome  men  arc  good- 
natured  enough  to  call  moderation,  is  a 
principle  of  great  good-breeding,  and  gives 
no  fort  of  difturbance,  either  in  private  or 
public  life.  This  is  a  plea  on  which  fomq 
of  our  modern  fceptics  feem  to  plume  them- 
felves  not  a  little.  And  who  will  venture  to 
arraign  the  virtue  or  the  fagacity    of  thcfe 

pro- 
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projedlors  ?  To  accomplifh  fo  great  effeds  by 
means  fo  limple,   to   prevent  I'uch  dreadful 
calamities  by  lb  innocent  an  artifice, — doth 
it  not  difplay  the  perfecflion  of  benevolence 
and  wifdom  ?  Truly   I    can  hardly  imagine 
fuch  another  fcheme,  except  perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing.     Suppofe   a   phylician  of   the   San- 
grado  fchool,   out  of  zeal  for  the  intereft  of 
the  faculty,  and  the  public  good,  to  prepare 
a  bill  to  be  laid  before  the  parliament,   in 
thefe  words  :  '*  That  whereas   good   health, 
*'  efpccially  when  of  long  landing,  hath  a 
**  tendency  to  prepare  the  human  frame  for 
**  acute  and  inflammatory  diAempers,  which 
'*  have  been  known  to  give  extreme  pain 
*'  to  the  unhappy   patient,    and   fometimes 
**  even    to   bring  him    to  the  grave  ;    and 
'*  whereas  the  faid  health,    by   making   us 
'*  brisk,  and  hearty,  and  happy,  is  apt  alfo, 
'*  on  fome  occalions,  to  make  us  diforderly 
^*  and  licentious,   to   the  great  detriment  of 
•*  glafs  windows,  lanthorns,  and  watchmen  : 
'*  Re  it  therefore  enacfted,  That  all  the   in- 
.**  habitants  of  thefe  realms,  for  the  peace  of 
."■  government,  and  the  repofe  of  the  fubjed:, 
f*  be  compelled,  on  pain  of  death,   to  bring 
:^'  their  bodies  down  to  a  confumptive  habitj 
"  and  that  henceforth  no  perfon  prefume  to 
■•*  walk  abroad  with  a  cane,  on  pain  of  ha- 
**  ving  Iii:  head  l)roke   with   it,    and    being 

*'  fet 
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"  fet  in  the  flocks  for  fix  months  ;  nor 
"  walk  at  all,  except  with  crutches,  to 
"  to  be  delivered  at  the  public  charge  to 
*'  each  perfon  who  makes  affidavit,  that  he 
*'  is  no  longer  able  to  walk  wichout  them," 
8cc. — He  who  can  eradicate  conviction  from 
the  human  heart,  may  doubtlefs  prevent  all 
the  fatal  effefts  of  enthuiiafm  and  bigotry  ; 
and  if  all  human  bodies  were  thrown  into  a 
confumption,  I  believe  there  would  be  an 
end  of  riot,  as  well  as  of  inflammatory  dif- 
eafes.  Whether  the  inconveniencies,  or  the 
remedies,  be  the  greater  grievance^  might 
perhaps  bear  a  queflion.  Bigotry,  enthufi- 
jifm,  and  a  perfecuting  fpirit,  are  very  dan^ 
gerous  and  deflrudiive  ;  univerfal  fcepticifm 
would,  I  am  fure,  be  equally  fo,  if  it  were  to 
infedl  the  generality  of  mankind.  But  what 
has  religion  and  rational  convicftion  to  do 
with  either  ?  Nothing  more  than  good  heahh 
has  to  do  with  acute  diflempers,  and  rebel- 
lious infurredions  -,  or  than  the  peace  of  go* 
yernment,  and  tranquillity  of  the  fubjecft, 
have  to  do  with  a  gradual  decay  of  our  muf- 
cular  flefli.  True  religion  tends  to  make 
men  great,  and  good,  and  happy ;  and  if  fo, 
its  do<5lrines  can  never  be  too  firmly  believ-r 
cd,  nor  held  in  too  high  veneration.  And 
if  truth  be  at  all  attainable  in  philofophy,  1 
cannot  fee  why  we  fhould  fcruple  to  receive 
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it  as  fuch,  when  we  have  attained  it ;  nor 
how  it  can  promote  candour,   good- breed- 
ing, and  humanity,  to  pretend  to  doubt  what 
we  do  and  muft  believe,  to  profcfs  to  main- 
tain doctrines  of   which   we   are   confcious 
that  they  fliock  our  underftanding,  to  dllfer 
in  judgment  from  all  the  world  except  a  few 
metaphyfical  pedants,    and   to   queftion    the 
evidence  of  thofe  principles  which  all  other 
men  think  the  moft  unqueftionable,  and  moft 
facred,     Convidtion,  and  fteadinefs  of  prin- 
ciple,   is  that  which   gives  dignity  ,    unifor- 
mity, and  fpirit,  to  human  conduct,  and  with-» 
out  which  our  happincfs  can  neither  be  lad- 
ing nor  fincere.     It  conflitutes,   as  it  were, 
the  vital  ftamina  of  a  great  and  manly  cha- 
raifter ;  whereas  fcepticifm   betrays   a   weak 
and  fickly  underftanding,    and    a  levity    of 
mind,   from  which  nothing  can  be  expected 
but  inconliftcnce  and  folly.     In  conjundion 
with  ill- nature,  bad  tafte,  and  a  hard  heart, 
fleadinefs  and  ftrong  convidion  v/ill  doubt- 
lefs    make  a  bad  man,  and  fcepticifm   will 
make  a  worfe:  but  good-nature,  elegant  tafte, 
and  fenfibility  of  heart,    v/hcn  united   with 
firmncfs  of  mind,  become  doubly  rcfpeiftable 
and  lovely  ;  whereas  no  man  can  atft  on   the 
principles  of  fcepticifm,    without   incurring 
univcrfal  contempt. — But  to  return  ; 
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Mathematicians,  and  natural  philofophcrs, 
do  in  effed:  admit  the  diftincftion  between 
common  fenfe  and  reafon,  as  illuftrated  a« 
bove  ;  for  they  are  content  to  reft  their  fci- 
ences  either  on  felf-evident  axioms,  or  on 
experiments  warranted  by  the  evidence  of 
external  fenfe.  The  philofophers  who  treat 
of  the  mind,  do  alfo  fometimes  profefs  to 
found  their  dodtrines  on  the  evidence  of 
fenfe  :  but  this  profellion  is  merely  verbal ; 
for  whenever  experience  contradidts  the  fy- 
ilem,  they  queflion  the  authenticity  of  that 
experience,  and  fhow  you,  by  a  moil  elabo- 
rate inveiligation,  that  it  is  all  a  cheat.  For 
it  is  eafy  to  write  plauiibly  on  any  fubjedt, 
and  in  vindication  of  any  dodlrine,  when  ei- 
ther the  indolence  of  the  reader,  or  the  na- 
ture of  the  compofition,  gives  the  writer  an 
opportunity  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  ambi- 
guity of  language.  It  is  not  often  that  men 
attend  to  the  operations  of  the  mind ;  and 
when  they  do,  it  is  perhaps  with  fome  ma* 
taphyfical  book  in  their  hands,  which  they 
read  with  a  refolution  to  admire  or  defpife, 
according  as  the  fafhion  or  their  humour  di- 
re<fls  them.  In  this  fituation,  or  even  when 
they  are  difpofed  to  judge  impartially  of  the 
writer,  their  attention  to  what  pafles  in  theif 
own  mind  is  but  fuperficial,  and  is  very  apt 
to  be  fwayed  by  a  fecret  bias  in  favour  of  fomc 

theory^ 
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theory.     It  is   fometlmes   diflicalt  to  diftin- 
guifh  between  a  natural  feeling  and  a  pre- 
judice of  education ;   our  deference   to  the 
opinion  of  a  favourite  author  makes  us  think 
it  more  difficult  than  it  really  is,  and  very 
often  leads   us   to  miftake  the  one  for   the 
other.     Nay,  the  very  ad:   of  ftudying,   dif- 
compofes   our   minds   a  little,   and  prevents 
that  free  play  of  our  faculties   from  which 
alone  we  can  judge  with  accuracy  of  their 
real  nature.      Befides,  language,  being  origi- 
nally   intended   to  anfwer   the  obvious  exi- 
gencies of  life,  and  exprefs  the  qualities  of 
matter,  becomes  metaphorical  when  applied 
to  the   operations   of  mind.     Thus  we  talk 
metaphorically,  when  we  fpeak  of  a  warm 
imagination,  a  found  judgment,  a  tenacious 
memory,  an   enlarged  underftanding  j  thefe 
epithets   being   originally   and   properly  ex-- 
preffive  of  material  qualities.     This  circum-^ 
ftance,  however  obvious,  is  not  always  at- 
tended to  J  and  hence  we  are  apt  to  miftake 
verbal  analogies   for   real  ones,  and  to  apply 
the  laws  of  matter  to  the  operations  of  mind; 
and   thus,  by  the  mere  delufion  of  words, 
are  led  into  error  before  we  are  aware,  and 
while   our  premifes    fcem  to   be  altogetheV 
unexceptionable.     It  is   a  favourite    maxim 
with  Locke,  as  it  was  with  fome   ancient 
philofophers,  that  the  human  foul,  previous 

to 
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to  education,  is  like  a  piece  of  white  paper, 
ox  tabula  rafa-y  and  this  limile,    harmlefs  as 
it    may  appear^    betrays   our  great   modern 
into  feveral  important  miilakes.      It  is  in- 
deed one  of  the  moft  unlucky  allufions  that 
could  have  been  chofen.     The  human  foul, 
when  it  begins  to  think,  is  not  extended^  nor 
inert,  nor  of  a  white  colour,  nor  incapable  of* 
energy,   nor  wholly  unfurnished  with  ideas, 
(for  if  it   think  at  all,   it  mufl  have  fome 
ideas,    according  to   Locke's  definition  of 
the  word  ^'),  nor  as  fufceptible  of  any   one 
impreflion  or  charad:er  as  of  any  other.     In 
what  refped:  then  does  the  human  foul  re- 
femble  a  piece  of  white  paper  ?  To  this  phi- 
lofophical  conundrum  I  confefs  I  can  give  no 
ferious  anfwer. — Even  when  the  terms  v/e  ufc 
are  not  metaphorical,  the  natural  abflrufenefs 
of  the  fubjed:  makes  them  appear  fomevvhat 
myflerious  ,  and  we  are  apt  to  confider   them 
as  of  more  fignificancy  than  they  really  are^ 
Had  Mr.  Hume   told    the   world  in    plain 
terms,  that  virtue  is  a  fpecies  of  vice,  dark- 
nefs   a  fpecies  of  light,  ar.d  exiftenee  a  fpe- 
cies of    non-exiftence,    I    know^    not    what 
metaphyficians  might   have    thought  of  the 

dif- 
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objeft  of  the  unde:  Ibmding  wUen  a  man  thinks. — I  have  uled 
it  to  cxpreis  whatever  it  is  which  the  mind  tan  be  employed 
about  in  thinking. 
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difcovery ;  but  furc  I  am,  no  reader  of 
tolerable  underftanding  would  have  paid 
liim  any  compliments  upon  it  *.  But  when 
he  fays,  that  contrariety  is  a  mixture  of 
caufation  and  refemblance;  and,  ftill  more, 
when  he  brings  a  formal  proof  of  this 
moft  fage  remark,  he  impofeth  on  us  by 
the  folemnity  of  the  expreflion  :  we  con- 
clude, that  "  more  is  meant  than  meets  the 
"  ear;"  and  begin  to  fancy,  not  that  the 
author  is  abfurd  or  unintelligible,  but  that 
we  have  not  fagacity  enough  to  difcover  his 

mean- 

•  Mr.  Hume  had   Taid,  that    the    only  principles   of  con- 
nexion among  ideas  are  three,  to  wit,  refemblance,  contipuity 
in  time  or  place,  and  caufe  or  efTed  :    hiqiilry   coiiccrnbig  Hu- 
man Underjlandhig,  feCi.  3.     It  afterwards  occurred  to  him 
that  contrary  ideas  have  a  tendency  to  introduce  one  another 
into  the  mind.     But  inftead  of  adding   contrariety  to  the  Jjft 
of  conne<fling  principles,    which  he  ought   to  have  done,  and 
which  would  have  been  philofophical,  he  afTumes  the  mctaphy- 
fician,   and  endeavours  to   prove  his    enumeration    right,    by 
reiblving  contrariety  as  a  fpecies  into   relemblance,   and   caula- 
tion  as  genera.     *'  Contraft,  or  contrariety,"  fays  he,   *<  is  a 
"  connexion  among  ideas,  "which  may  perhaps  be  confidered 
**  as  a  mixture  of  caufation    and    refemblance.      Where  two 
*«  objcfts  are  contrary,    the    one  deftroys    the  other,  /.  e.    is 
<«  the  caufe  of  its  annihilation;  and  the  idea  of  the  annihilation 
*'  of  an  ohje(fl   implies  the    idea  of  its  former  exiftence."     Ij 
it  podlble  to  make  any  fenfe  of  this.'   Darknefs  and  light  arc 
contrary  ;  the  one    deftroys  the  other,  or  is  the  caufe  of  itj 
annihilation  ;  and   the  idea    of   the   annihilation   of  darknefs 
implies  the  idea  of  its  former   exiftence.     This  is    given  as  a 
proof,    that  darknefs  partly  refemLlcs  light,    and  partly  is  the 
caufe   of   light.     Indeed  I- But,  0  fi  fie  ovinia  dixijfit.'  1  hjs 
\i  a  harmlcls  abfurditv. 
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meaning.  It  were  tedious  to  reckon  up  one 
half  of  the  improprieties  and  errors  which 
have  been  introduced  into  the  philofophy  of 
human  nature,  by  the  indefinite  apphcation 
of  the  words,  idea,  mpreJ/ioJi,  percept ioUy 
fenfatiorij  &c.  Nay,  it  is  well  known,  that 
Berkeley's  pretended  proof  of  the  non- 
exiflence  of  matter,  at  which  common  fenfe 
flood  aghaft  for  many  years,  hath  no  better 
foundation,  than  the  ambiguous  ufe  of  a 
word.  He  who  confiders  thefe  things,  will 
not  be  much  difpofed  to  ovei^value  metaphy- 
fical  truth,  (as  it  is  called)  when  it  happens 
to  contradi<5t  any  of  the  natural  fentiments 
of  mankind. 

In  the  laws  of  nature,  when  thoroughly 
underftood,  there  appear  no  contradidions. 
It  is  only  in  the  fyftems  of  philofophers 
that  reafon  and  common  fenfe  are  at  vari- 
ance. No  man  of  common  i&wi^  ever  did 
or  could  believe,  that  the  horfe  he  faw 
coming  tov^ard  him  at  full  gallop,  was  an 
idea  in  his  mind,  and  nothing  elfe  ;  no  thief 
was  ever  fuch  a  fool,  as  to  plead  in  his 
own  defence,  that  his  crime  was  neceffary 
and  unavoidable,  for  that  man  is  born  to 
pick  pockets  as  the  fparks  fly  upvv'ard,  When 
Realbn  invades  the  rights  of  Common  Scnfc, 
^nd  prefumes  to  arraign  that  authority  by 
which  Ihe  herfelf  a^!ts,   nonfenfe  and  confu- 

fioa 
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fion  muft  of  neceffity  enfuci  fcience  will 
foon  come  to  have  neither  head  nor  tail,  be- 
ginning nor  end  ;  philolbphy  will  grow  con- 
temptible ;  and  its  adherents,  far  from  be- 
ing treated,  as  in  former  times,  upon  the 
footing  of  conjurers,  will  be  thought  by 
the  vulgar,  and  by  every  man  of  fenfe,  to 
be  little  better  than  downright  fools. 


K  PART 


PART    II. 

Illustrations  of  the  pre- 
ceding Doctrine,  with 
Inferences. 


"DUT  now  a  dlffiulty  occurs,  which  we 
acknowledge  to  be  not  a  little  perplex- 
ing. Granting  what  is  faid  above  to  be 
true  ',  that  all  legitimate  reafoning,  whether 
of  certain  or  of  probable  evidence,  doth 
finally  refolve  itfelf  into  principles  of  com- 
mon fcnfe,  which  we  muil  admit  as  certain, 
or  as  probable,  upon  their  own  authority  j 
that  therefore  common  fenfe  is  the  foun- 
dation and  the  ftandard  of  all  juft  reafon- 
m<y ;  and  that  the  genuine  fentiments  of 
nature  are  never  erroneous  : — yet  by  what 
criterion  fliall  we  know  a  fentiment  of  na- 
ture from  a  prejudice  of  education,  a  dicflate 
of  common  fenfe  from  the  fallacy  of  an 
inveterate  opinion  ?   Mult  every  principle  be 

admitted 
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admitted  as  true  which  wc  believe,  without 
being  able  to  aflign  a  reafon  ?  then  where 
is  our  fecurity  againfl:  prejudice  and  implicit 
faith  !  Or  muft  every  principle  that  feems 
intuitively  certain,  or  intuitively  probable, 
be  reafoned  upon,  that  we  may  know  whe- 
ther it  be  really  what  it  feems  ?  then  where 
our  fecurity  againft  the  abufe  fo  much  in- 
fixed on,  of  fubjedting  common  fenfe  to  the 
teft  of  reafoning  ! — At  what  point  muft  rea- 
fon ftop  in  its  inveftigations,  and  the  dictates 
of  common  fenfe  be  admitted  as  decilive  and 
final  ? 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  this  mat- 
ter has  been  fo  little  attended  to  :  for  a  full 
;and  fatisfa(5lory  difcuffion  of  it  would  do  more 
real  fcrvice  to  the  philofophy  of  human  na- 
ture, than  all  the  fyftems  of  logic  in  the 
world  ;  would  at  once  exalt  pneumatology 
to  the  dignity  of  fcience,  by  fettling  it  on 
a  firm  and  unchangeable  foundation  ;  and 
would  go  a  great  way  to  banifli  fophiftry 
from  fcience,  and  rid  the  world  of  fcepti- 
cifm.  This  is  indeed  the  grand  delidera- 
tum  in  logic ;  of  no  lefs  importance  to  the 
moral  fciences,  than  the  difcovery  of  the 
longitude  to  navigation.  That  I  fliall  fully 
folve  this  difficulty,  I  am  not  fo  vain,  nor  fo 
ignorant,  as  to  imagine.  But  I  humbly 
hope  I  fliall  be  able  to  throw  fome  light  on 
K  2  the 
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the  fubje(5V,  and  contribute  a  little  to  faci- 
litate the  progrefs  of  thofe  who  may  here- 
after engage  in  the  fame  purfuit.  If  I  can 
accompliih  even  this,  I  Ihall  do  a  fervice  to 
truth,  philofophy,  and  mankind  :  if  I  fliould 
be  thought  to  fail,  there  is  yet  fomething 
meritorious  in  the  attempt.  To  have  fet  the 
example,  may  be  of  confequence, 

I  fliall  endeavour  to  condu(5t  the  reader  to 
the  conclufion  I  have  formed  on  this  fub- 
jedt,  by  the  fame  fieps  which  led  me  to  it ; 
a  method  which  I  prefume  will  be  more 
perfpicuous,  and  more  fatisfactory,  than  if 
I  were  firfl  to  lay  down  a  theory,  and  then 
to  allign  the  reafons.  By  the  way,  I  cannot 
help  expreffing  a  wilh,  that  this  method  of 
inveftigation  were  lefs  uncommon,  and  that 
philofophers  would  fometimes  explain  to  us, 
not  only  their  difcoveries,  but  alfo  the  pro- 
cefs  of  thought  and  experiment,  whether  ac- 
cidental or  intentional,  by  which  they  were 
led  to  them. 

If  the  boundary  of  Reafon  and  Common 
Senfe  had  never  been  fettled  in  any  fcience, 
I  would  abandon  my  prefent  fcheme  as  al- 
together defperate.  But  when  I  reflect,  that 
in  fome  of  the  fciences  it  hath  been  long  fet- 
tled, with  the  utmofl:  precilion,  and  to  uni- 
verfal  fatiofadtion,  I  conceive  better  hopes, 
ana  flatter  myfeif,   that  it  ;nay  perhaps   be 

pollible 
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poflible  to  fix  it  even  in  the  philofophy  of 
the  mind.  The  fciences  in  which  this 
boundary  has  been  long  fettled  and  acknow- 
ledged, are,  mathematics,  and  natural  phi- 
lofophy ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  more 
truth  has  been  difcovered  in  thofe  fciences 
than  in  any  other.  Now,  there  is  not  a  more 
effectual  way  of  learning  the  rules  of  any 
art,  than  by  attending  to  the  pra(ftice  of 
thofe  who  have  performed  in  it  moft  fuccefs- 
fully :  a  maxim  which,  I  fuppofe,  is  no  lefs 
applicable  to  the  art  of  inveftigating  truth, 
than  to  the  mechanical  and  the  fine  arts.  Let 
us  fee,  then,  whether,  by  attending  to  the 
pradlice  of  mathematicians  and  natural  phi- 
iofophers,  as  contrafted  with  the  pracftice  of 
thofe  who  have  treated  of  the  human  mind, 
we  can  make  any  difcoveries  preparatory  to 
the  folution  of  this  difficulty. 


C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.         I. 


Confirmation  of  this  T'heory  frojn  the  Practice 
of  Mathematicians  and  Natural  Philofophers. 


SECT.         I. 


nn  HAT  the  diftindlion  betweea  Reafon 
and  Common  Senfe,  as  here  explained, 
is  acknowledged  by  mathematicians,  we  have 
already  fhown  *.  They  have  been  wife  e- 
nough  to  truft  to  the  dicftates  of  common 
fenfe,  and  to  take  that  for  truth  which  they 
were  under  a  neceffity  of  believing,  even 
though  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  prove  it 
by  argument.  Wiien  a  mathematician  ar- 
rives, in  the  courfe  of  his  reafoning,  at  a 
principle  which  he  muft  believe,  and  which 
is  of  itfelf  fo  evident,  that  no  arguments 
could  either  illuftrate  or  enforce  it,  he  then 
knows,  that  his  reafon  can  carry  him  no 
further,  and  he  fits  down  contented  :  and  if 
he  can  fatisfy  himfelf,   that  the  whole  inve- 

ftigation 

*  See  part  i.  chap.  2.  kSt.  i.  of  this  Eflay. 
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ftigatlon  is  fairly  condu^^led,  and  does  indeed 
terminate  in  this  felf-evidcnt  principle,  he  is 
pcrfuaded,  that  his  conclulion  is  true,  and 
cannot  poflibly  be  falfe.  Whereas  the  mo- 
dern fceptics,  from  a  ftrange  conceit,  that 
their  feelings  are  fallacious,  and  that  nature 
hath  her  roguilh  emiflaries  in  every  corner, 
commifiioned  and  fworn  to  play  tricks 
with  poor  mortals,  cannot  find  in  their 
heart  to  admit  any  thing  as  truth,  upon 
the  bare  authority  of  their  common  fenfe. 
It  is  doubtlefs  a  great  advantage  to  geo- 
metry, that  its  firft  principles  are  fo  few, 
its  ideas  fo  diftindl,  and  its  language  fo  de- 
finite. Yet  a  captious  and  paradoxical  wran- 
gler might,  by  dint  of  fophiftry,  involve  the 
principles  of  this  fcience  in  confulion,  pro- 
vided he  thought  it  worth  his  while  *.  But 
geometrical  paradoxes  would  not  roufe  the 
attention  of  the  public i  whereas  moral  pa- 
radoxes, when  men  begin  to  look  about  for 
arguments  in  vindication  of  impiety,  de- 
bauchery, and  injuftice,  become  wonderful- 
ly interefting,  and  can  hardly  fail  of  a  power- 
ful and  numerous  patronage.  The  corrupt 
judge  ;   the  proflituted  courtier ;   the  llatef- 

man 

*  Tlic  autV.o^  of  tlie  Trcai'ife  'jf  Human  Nature  has  aiHually 
attempted  this  in  his  (irll  volume  :  but  finding,  no  doubt,  that 
the  public  would  not  take  any  concern  in  that  part  of  his  fy. 
ftem,  he  his  uot  republiflicd  it  in  his  Essays. 
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man  who  enriches  himfelf  by  the  plunder 
and  blood  of  his  country  ;  the  pettifogger, 
who  fattens  on  the  fpoils  of  the  fatherlefs 
and  widow  :  the  opprelTor,  who,  to  pamper 
his  own  beaftly  appetite,  abandons  the  de- 
ferving  peafant  to  beggary  and  defpair  ;  the 
hypocrite,  the  debauchee,  the  gamcfter,  the 
blafphemer, — prick  up  their  ears  when  they 
are  told,  that  a  celebrated  author  has  written 
a  book  full  of  fuch  comfortable  doctrines  as 
the  following  :  That  juftice  is  not  a  natural, 
but  an  artificial  virtue,  depending  wholly  on 
the  arbitrary  inftitutions  of  men,  and,  pre- 
vious to  the  eftablifliment  of  civil  fociety, 
not  at  all  incumbent  *  : — That  moral,  in- 
telledlual,  and  corporeal  virtues,  are  all  of 
the  fame  kind;  in  other  words.  That  to  want 
honefty,  to  want  underilanding,  and  to  want 
a  leg,  are  equally  the  objed:s  of  moral  dif- 
approbation  :  and  that  it  is  no  more  a  man's 
duty  to  be  grateful  or  pious,  than  to  have  the 
genius  of  Homer,  or  the  flrength  and  beau- 
ty of  Achilles  t  : — That  every  human  adion 
is  necellary,  and  dould  not  have  been  diffe- 
rent from  what  it  is  J  :  —  That  when  we 
fpeak  of  power  as  an  attribute  of  any  be- 
ing, God  himfelf  not  excepted,  we  ufe  words 

with- 

*  Treatifc  of  Human  Nature,   vol.  3.  p.  37. 

t   Iliid.  vol.  3.   part  3.   fcft.  4. 

X   Hu;ne's  EfTays,  vol.  2.  p.  91.    edit.  ijSj, 
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without  meaning : — That  we  can  form   no 
idea  of  power,  nor  of  any  being  endued  with 
any  power,    ?nuch  Icfs  of  one   endued   with 
infinite  power  ;   and  that  we  can  never  have 
reafon  to  beheve,   that  any  ohje<fl,  or  quality 
of  an  objed:,  cxifts,  of  which  we  cannot  form 
an  idea  *  : — That  it  is  unreafonable  to  believe 
God  to   be  infinitely  wife  and  good,   while 
there  is  any  evil  or  difordcr  in  the  unlverfe ; 
and  that  we  have  no  good  reafon  to  think, 
that  the  univerfe  proceeds  from  a  caufe  f  : — 
That  the  external  material  world   does  not 
exid  \  J   and   that   if  the  external  world   be 
once  called  in  doubt  as  to  its  exigence,    we 
(liall  be  at  a  lofs  to  find  arguments  by  which 
we  may  prove  the  Being  of  God,  or  any  of 
his  attributes  II  : That    thofe  who  be- 
lieve any    thing   certainly     are   fools  **  ;  — 
That    adultery    mull    be  pratftifed,    if   men 
would  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  life ;  that, 
if  generally  pra(5lifed,  it  would  foon  ceafe  to 
be  fcandaJous;  and  that,  if  pradliled  fecretly 
and  frequently,   it  would  by   degrees  come 

to 

*  Trc^itife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  284.  "02.  432. 
&c. 

•j-  Hume's  Efliij'  on  a  Particular  Providence  and  Future 
State. 

X  Berkeley's  and  FTume's  Works  pajfim. 

II  Hu.Tic's  tfi'iy  on  the  Atade.nical  or  Sceptidil  Phllofophy, 
part  I. 

•*   Treatifc  of  Human  Naturr,  vol.  1.   p.  468. 
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to  be  thought  no  crime  at  all  *  : — That  the 
queftion  concerning  the  fubftance  of  the  foul 
is  unintelligible  t  •  That  matter  and  motion 
may  often  be  regarded  as  the  caufe  of 
thought  X  ' — That  the  foul  of  man  becomes 
every  different  moment  a  different  being  II  > 
fo  that  the  adlions  I  performed  laft  year,  or 
yefteriay,  or  this  morning,  whether  vir- 
tuous or  vicious,  are  no  more  imputable  to 
me,  than  the  virtues  of  Ariftides  are  impu- 
table to  Nero,  or  the  crimes  of  Nero  to  the 
Man   of  Ross. 

I  know  no  geometrical  axiom,  more  per- 
fpicuous,  more  evident,  more  generally  ac- 
knowledged, than  this  proportion,  (which 
every  man  believes  of  himfelf,)  *'  My  body 
exifts  s"  yet  this  hath  been  denied,  and  vo- 
lumes written  to  prove  it  falfe.  Who  will 
pretend  to  fet  bounds  to  this  fpirit  of  fcep- 
ticifm  and  fophiftry  ?  Where  are  the  prin- 
ciples that  can  flop  its  progrefs,  when  it  has 
already  attacked  the  exiftence,  both  of  the 
human  body,  and  of  the  human  foul  ?  When 
it  denies,  and  attempts  to  difprove  this,  I 
cannot  fee  why   it   may  not  as  well  deny   a 

whole 

*  Hume's  Eflays,  vol.2,   p.  409.    edit.  1767. 
\  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  1.  p.  434.. 
X  Id.   ibid. 
11  Id.  vol.  I.  p.  438. 
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whole  to  be  greater  than  a  part,  the  radii  of 
the  fame  circle  to  be  equal  to  one  another  ; 
and  affirm,  that  two  right  lines  do  contain 
a  fpace,  and  that  it  is  poffible  for  the  fame 
thing  to  be  and  not  to  be. 

Had  our  fceptics  been  confulted  when  the 
firft  geometrical  inftitutions   were  compiled, 
they  would  have  given  a  ftrange  turn  to  the 
face  of  affairs.     They  would  have  demanded 
reafons  for  the  belief  of  every  axiom  ;  and  as 
none  could  have  been  given,  would  have  fu- 
fpeded  a  fallacy  ;  and  probably   (for  the  art 
of  metaphyseal  book-making  is  not  of  dif- 
ficult attainment)  have  made  books  to  prove 
a  priori,  that  an  axiom,    from  its  very  na- 
ture,  cannot  be   true  ;  or  at   leaft   that    we 
cannot  with  certainty  pronounce  whether  it 
is  fo   or  not.     "  Take  heed   to  yourfelves, 
"  gentlemen ;    you    are  going   to    lay    the 
**  foundations  of  a   fcience ;    be  careful    to 
**  lay   them  as   deep    as   polTible.     Let    the 
**  love    of  doubt    and   difputation    animate 
"  you  to  invincible  perfeverance.   You  muft 
*'  go  deeper  \    truth   (if  there  be  any  fuch 
**  thing)     loves     profundity   and    darknefs. 
**  Hitherto  I  fee  you  quite  diflinclly  j   and, 
"   let    me   tell  you,     this     is   a  llrong  pre- 
*'  fumption   againft  your  method  of    ope- 
"  ration.     I  would  not    give  twopence  for 
*'  that  philofophy  which  is  obvious  and  in- 


**   tclligible. 
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**  telligible  *.  Tear  up  that  prejudice,  that 
*'  I  may  fee  what  fupports  it.  I  fee  you 
**  cannot  move  it,  and  therefore  am  violent- 
"  ly  difpofed  to  queftion  its  ftabilily  -,  you 
"  cannot  pierce  it,  therefore  who  knows  but 
'*  it  may  be  made  of  unfound  mdterials  ? 
**  There  is  no  trufting  to  appearances.  It 
*'  is  the  glory  of  a  philofopher  to  doubt ; 
"  yea,  he  muft  doubt,  both  when  he  is 
**  doubtful  and  when  he  is  not  doubtful  f. 
**  Sometimes,  indeed,  we  philofophers  are 
**  abfolutely  and  neceffarily  determined  to 
**  live,  and  talk,  and  adt,  like  other  people, 
**  and  to  believe  the  exiftence  both  of  our- 
*'  felves  and  of  other  things  :  but  to  this 
*'  abfolute  and  necelTary  determination,  we 
**  ought  not  to  fubmit,  but  in  every  incident 
**  of  life  flill  to  preferve  our  fcepticifm.  Yes, 
**  friend,  I  tell  you,  we  ought  ftill  to  do 
**  what  is  contrary  to  that  to  which  we  are 
**  abfolutely    and  neceffarily   determined  J. 

I  fee 

*  See  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.p.  3,4. 
f  "  A  true  fceptic  will     be    diffid«nt  of  his   philofophical 
'^  doubts^  as  well  as  of  his  philofophical  convitHion." 

Treatife  of  Human  Nature ^  vol.  I.  p-J^J^- 

■\  "  \  dine,  I  play  a  game  at  back-gammon.  I  converfe, 
"  and  am  merry  with  my  friends  ;  and  when,  after  three  or 
"  four  hours  araufement,  I  would  return  to  thefe  fpeculations, 

'*  thev 
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**   I  fee  you  preparing  to   fpeak  ;   but  I  tell 
**  you  once  for  all,  that  if  you  rcafon  or  be- 
*'  lieve  any  thing  certainly  you  are  a  fool  *. — 
**  Good  Sir,  how  deep  mufh  we  dig  ?   Is  not 
*'  this  a  fure  foundation  ? — I  have  no  reafon 
*'  to  think  fo  as  I  cannot  fee  what  is  under  it. 
*'  Then  we  muO"  dig  downward  in  infinitum! 
**  — And  why  not  ?     You  think  you  are  ar- 
"  rived   at   certainty.     This  very  conceit  of 
**  yours   is    a  proof  that  you  have  not  gone 
*'  deep  enough :  for  you  muft  know,   that 
**  the    undcrftanding,    when    it  ads  alone, 
'*  and  according  to  its   moft  general  prin- 
**  ciples,  entirely  fubverts   itfelf,  and  leaves 
**  not  the  lowcft  degree  of  evidence  in  any 

**  pro- 

"  they  appear  fo  cold,  fo  {trained,  and  fo  ridiculous,  that  I  can- 
*'  not  find  in  my  heart  to  enter  into  tiiem  any  further.  H.  re 
**  then  I  find  myfclf  abfolutcly  and  neccflarily  determined  to 
*'  live,  and  talk,  and  aft,  like  other  people  in  the  common  af- 
*<  fairs  of  life."  Treatifc  of  Human  Nature,  ot/.  i.  />.  j.67. 
'*  In  all  the  incidents  of  lite  we  ought  ftill  to  prelerve  our 
*'  fcepticifin.  If  we  believe  that  fire  warms,  or  water  refreflies, 
"  'tis  only  becaufe  it  cofts  us  ton  much  piins  to  th  ik  other- 
**  wife.  Nay,  if  we  are  philolbphers,  it  ought  only  to  be  upon 
'*  fceptical  principles." 

Id.  p.  J^6^. 
•   •'  If  I  muft  be  a  fool,  as  all  thofe  who  rcafon  or  believe 
**   any  thing  certaifily  are,  my  follies  (hall    at    Italt  be  natural 
**  and  agreeable."      Jd,  p.^^?,. 

The  inaccuracy  of  the  exprcf'Hon  in  this  fcntence  renders 
the  meaning  indefinite.  It  is  not  cl..*ar,  whether  Mr.  Hume 
means,  that  all  who  believe  any  tl  ing  are  cfrtahily  fools,  or 
that  all  who  believe  any  thin^  as  ctrtuin  are  fools. 
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'*  propofition,  either  in  philofophy  or  com- 
"  mon  life  *.  This  to  the  illiterate  vulgar 
*'  may  feem  as  great  a  contradiction  or  pa- 
"  radox,  as  if  we  were  to  talk  of  a  man's 
''  jumping  down  his  own  throat  :  but  we 
**  whofe  brains  are  heated  with  metaphyfic, 
"  are  not  ftartled  at  paradoxes  or  contradic- 
"  tions,  becaufe  we  are  ready  to  rejecfl  all 
**  belief  and  reafoning,  and  can  look  upon 
"  no  opinion  even  as  more  probable  or  more 
*'  likely  than  another  f .  You  are  no  true 
**  philofopher  if  you  either  begin  or  end 
*'  your  inquiries  with  the  belief  of  any  thing'. 
*'  — Well,  Sir,  you  may  doubt  and  difpute  as 
**  long  as  you  pleafe;  but  I  believe  that  I 
*'  am  come  to  a  fure  foundation;  here  there- 
*'  fore  will  I  begin  to  build,  for  I  am  cer- 
*'  tain  there  can  be  no  danger  in  trufting  to 
"  the  ftability  of  that  which  is  immoveable. 
"  ---Certain!  Poor  credulous  fool  !  Hark  ye, 
*'  firrah,  you  may  be  what  the  vulgar  call  an 
*'  honeft  .man,  and  a  good  workman  ;  but  I 
*'  am  certain  (I  mean  I  am  in  doubt  whether 

**  I  may 

♦  Verbathn  fjom  Treatlfe  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p. 
464,  465. 

f  •<  The  intenfe  view  of  thefe  manifold  contradi(ftioiis  and 
*'  imperfeflions  in  human  reafon,  has  lb  wrought  upon  me,  and 
"  heated  my  brain,  that  I  am  ready  to  rejeft  all  belief  and 
"  reai'oning,  and  can  look  upon  no  opinion  even  as  more  pro- 
**  bable  or  likely  than  another. 

Tm-.t'ife  of  Human  Nature,  vol,  i.  p.  466. 
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"  I  may  not  be  certain)  that  you  are  no 
**  philolbpher.  Philofopher  indeed  !  to  take 
"  a  thing  of  fuch  confequence  for  granted, 
**  without  proof,  without  examination  !  I 
**  hold  you  four  to  one,  that  I  Ihc.ll  demon-' 
**  ftrate  a  priori,  that  this  fame  edifice  of 
**  yours  will  be  good  for  nothing.  I  am 
**  inclined  to  think,  that  we  live  in  too  early 
**  a  period  to  difcover  an  Y  principles  that 
'*  will  bear  the  examination  of  the  lateft  pof- 
**  terity  ;  the  world.  Sir,  is  not  yet  arrived  at 
*'  the  years  of  difcietion :  it  will  be  time  e- 
**  nough  two  or  three  thoufand  years  hence 
for  men  to  begin  to  dogmatize,  and  affirm, 
that  two  and  two  are  four,  that  a  triangle 
is  not  a  fquare,  that  the  radii  of  the  fame 
circle  are  equal,  that  a  whole  is  greater  than 
one  of  its  parts;  that  ingratitude  and  mur- 
der are  crimes,  that  benevolence,  juftice, 
and  fortitude,  are  virtues ;  that  fire 
*'  burns,  that  the  fun  fhines,  that  human 
**  creatures  exift,  or  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing 
**  as  exiftence.  Thefe  are  points  which  our 
"  pofterity,  if  they  be  wife,  will  very  pro- 
**  bably  reje(5l  *.    Thefe  are  points,  which  if 

**  they 

♦  "  PerTiaps  wc  are  flill  in  too  ear?y  an  age  of  the  world, 
"  to  difcover  aJiy  pnnc;ples  wl-ich  will  bear  the  examination 
*'  of  the  lateft  pofterity." 

Treatife  of  Human  Nature,    vdl.  \.  p.  /^73. 

Some 
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"  theydo  not  rejed:,  theywill  be  arrant  fools. 
•*  This  is  my  judgment,  and  I  am  certain  it 
"  is  right.  I  maintain,  indeed,  that  man- 
*•  kind  are  certain  of  nothin<T  ;  but  I  main- 
"  tain,  notwithftanding,  that  my  own  opi- 
'*  nions  are  true.  And  if  .any  body  is  ill- 
'*  natured  enough  to  call  this  a  contradidlion, 
*'  I  proted  againfthis  judgment,  and  once 
"  for  all  declare,  that  I  Inean  not  either  to 
**  contradiift  myfelf,  or  to  acknowledge 
"  myfelf  guilty  of  felf- contradiction." 

I  am  well  aware,  that  mathematical  cer- 
tainty is  not  to  be  exped:ed  in  any  fcience 

but 


Some  perhaps  may  blame  me   for   laying  any  ftrefs  on  de- 
tached fentenccs,  and  for  underllanding  thefe  ftrong  expreffions 
in  a  ftridl  and  literal  fignification.      But  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  take  any  unfair  advantages.    I  fliould  willingly  impute  thefe 
abfurd  fentences  and  expreflions  to  the  author's  inadvertency  : 
but  then  I  muft  impute  the  whole    fyftem  to  the  fame  caulc  ; 
for  they  imply  nothing  that  is  not  again  and  again  inculcated, 
cither  direftly   or  indiiedtly,  in  Mr.  Hume's  book.     It  is  true 
fome  of  them  are  felf  contradictory,    and  all  of  them  ftrongly 
difplay  the  futility  of  this  pretended  fcience.      But    who  is  to 
blame  for  this  ?  They  who  allow  thcmlelves  to  contradidl  mat- 
ter of  faft,  cither  in  converfation    or  writing,  will  find    it  no 
eafy  matter  to  avoid  contraditfting  themfelves. — Again,  if  this 
fcience  be-fo  ufelefs,  and  if  its  inutility   be  fometimes  acknow- 
ledged even  by  Mr.   Hume   himielf,    why,  it  may  be  faid,    fo 
much  zeal  in  confuting  it  ?   For  this  plain  reafon,  Becaufe  it  is 
immoral  and  perniiious,  as  well  as  unprofitable    and  abfiird  ;. 
and  becaufe,  with  all  its  abfurdity,  it  has  been  approved  and  ad- 
iTjired  by  fciolifts,  fops,  and  profligates  ;  and  been  tlie  occafiou 
of  much  evil  to  indivivlduiils,  and  of  much  detriment  ai  well  a« 
ganger  to   fociety. 
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but  mathematics.  But  I  fuppofe,  that  in 
every  fcience,  fome  kind  of  certainty  is  at- 
tainable, or  fomething  at  leaft  fufficient  to 
command  belief:  and  whether  this  reft:  on 
felf-evidcnt  axioms,  or  on  the  evidence  of 
fenfe,  memory  or  teftimony,  it  is  flill  cer- 
tainty to  me  if  1  feel  that  I  muft  believe  it. 
And  in  every  fcience,  as  well  as  in  geometry, 
I  prefume  it  would  be  confiftcnt  both  with 
logic  and  with  good  fenfe,  to  take  that  for  an 
ultimate  principley  which  forceth  our  belief  by 
its  own  intriyfic  evidence,  and  which  ca?mot  by 
any  reafoning  be  rendered  more  evident. 


SECT.         II. 

T  N  natural  philofophy,  the  evidence  of 
-*■  fenfe  and  mathematical  evidence  go  hand 
in  hand  ;  and  the  one  produceth  conviction 
as  efFed:ually  as  the  other.  A  natural  philo- 
fopher  would  make  a  poor  figure,  fhould  he 
take  it  into  his  head  to  difbelieve  or  diftrufl 
the  evidence  of  his  fenfes.  The  time  was, 
indeed,  when  matters  were  on  a  different 
footing ;  when  phyfical  truths  were  made 
out,  not  by  experiment  and  obfervation,  but 
by  dint  of  fyllogifm,  or  in  the  more  com- 
pendious way  of  ipfe  dixit.  But  natural  phi- 
lofophy was  then,  what  the  philofophy  of 
L  the 
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the  mind  in  the  hands  of  our  fceptics  is  now, 
a  fyftem  of  fophifms,  contrived  for  the  vin- 
dication of  falfe  theories. 

That  natural  philofophers  never  queftion 
the  evidence  of  fenfe,  nor  feek  either  to  dif- 
prove  or  to  corred:  it,  by  reafoning,  is  a  po- 
lition,  which  at  firft  fight  may  feem  difput- 
able  to  many.  I  forefee  feveral  objed;ions, 
but  Ihall  content  myfelf  with  examining  two 
of  the  moft  confiderable.  And  thefe  I  fhall 
fet  in  fuch  a  light,  as  will,  I  hope,  ihow 
them  to  be  inconclufive,  and  at  the  fame 
time  preclude  all  other  objed:ion&. 

I.  Da  we  not,  (it  will  be  faid),  both  in 
our  phyfical  obfervations,  and  in  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life,  rejedl  the  evidence  of 
light,  in  regard  to  the  magnitude,  exteofion, 
figure  and  diflance  af  vifible  obje(5ls,-  and 
truft  to  that  of  touch,  which  we  know  to  be 
lefs  fallacious  !  I  fee  two  buildings  on  the 
top  of  yonder  mountain  r,  they  feem  to  my 
eyes  to  be  only  three  or  four  feet  afunder,  of^ 
a  round  fliape,  and  not  larger  than  my  two 
thumbs :  but  I  have  been  at  the  place,  and  hav- 
ing afcertained  their  diflance,  lize,  and  figure, 
by  touch,  or  menfuration,  I  know,  that  they 
are  fquare  towers,  forty  yards  afunder,  and 
fifty  feet  high.  Do  1  not  in  this  cafe  rejed: 
the  evidence  of  my  fight  as  fallacious,  and 
truft  to  that  of  touch  ?    And  what  is  it  but 

reafoa 
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reafon  that  induces  mc  to  do  Co  ?  How  then 
can  it  be  faid,  that  from  the  evidence  of 
fcnfe  there  is  no  appeal  to  reafon  ? — Ic  will 
however,  be  eafy  to  fhow,  that  in  this  in- 
flance  we  dlflruft  neither  fight  nor  touch, 
but  believe  implicitly  in  both  ;  not  becaufe 
"we  can  confirm  their  evidence  by  reafoning, 
but  becaufe  the  law  of  our  nature  will  not 
permit  us  to  dijfbelieve  their  evidence. 

Do  you  perceive  thefe  two  objects  when 
you  fhut  your  eyes  ?  No. — It  is,  then,  by 
your  fight  only  that  you  perceive  them  ?  It 
is. — Does  your  fight  perceive  any  thing  in 
thefe  two  objeifts,  but  a  certain  vifible  mag- 
nitude, cxtcnfion  and  figure  ?  No. — Do  you 
believe  that  thefe  towers  really  appear  to 
your  eyes  round,  three  feet  afunder,  and  of 
the  fize  of  your  thumbs  ?  Yes,  I  believe 
they  have  that  appearance  to  my  eyes. — And 
do  you  not  alfo  believe,  that,  to  the  eyes  of 
all  men  who  fee  as  you  do,  and  look  at  thefe 
objefts  from  the  place  in  which  you  now 
ftand,  they  have  the  very  fame  appearance  ? 
I  have  no  reafon  to  think  otherwife. — You 
believe,  then,  that  the  vifible  magnitude, 
difiance  and  Ihape,  of  thefe  towers,  is  what 
it  appears  to  be  ?  or  do  you  think  that  your 
eyes  fee  wrong?  Be  fure,  the  vifible  magni- 
tude, figure  and  difi.ancc,  are  not  different 
from  what  I  perceive  them  to  be. — But  how 
Li  do 
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do  yen  know,  that  what  you  perceive  by 
fiL^hc  either  exilis,  or  is  what  it  appears  ta 
be?  Not  by  re  ^.foiling,   but  by  inftind:. 

Of  the  vilible  magnitude,  exenfion,  and 
figure,  our  eyes  give  us  a  true  perception. 
It  is  a  law  of  nature.  That  while  vilible 
obje(fls  retire  from  the  eye,  the  vifible  mag- 
nitude becomes  lefs  as  the  diftance  becomes 
greater  :  and  the  proportion  between  the 
increafing  diftance  and  the  decreafing  vifible 
magnitude  is  fo  well  known,  that  the  vi- 
fible magnitude  of  any  given  obje6t  placed 
at  a  given  diftancc,  may  be  afcertained  with 
geometrical  exadtnefs.  The  true  vifible  mag- 
nitude of  objedis  is  therefore  a  fixed  and  de- 
terminate thing;  that  is,  the  vifible  mag- 
nitude of  the  fame  objed:,  at  the  fame  di- 
itance,  is  always  the  fame :  we  believe,  that 
it  is  what  our  eyes  perceive  it  to  be  ;  if  we 
did  not,  the  art  of  perfpedtive  would  be  im- 
pofiible  i  at  leaft  we  could  not  acknowledge, 
that  there  is  any  truth  in  that  art. 

But  the  objed:  (you  reply)  feems  no  bigger 
than  your  thumb  ;  and  you  believe  it  to  be 
fifty  feet  high  :  how  is  that  fenfation  recon- 
cileable  with  this  belief  ?  You  may  eafily  re- 
concile them,  by  recolleding,  (what  is  ob- 
vious enough,)  that  the  objed  of  your  belief 
is  the  tangible  magnitude;  that  of  your  fen- 
fation, the  vifible.     The   vifible    magnitude 

is 
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is  a  perception  of  fenfe ;  and  v'-c  have   feen 
already,  that  it    is  conceived  to  be  a  tr.:e, 
and  not  a  fallacious  perceptivin  ;  the  tangible 
magnitude   you   do    not  at    prefent   perceive 
by  fenfe;  you  only  remember  it ;  or  perhaps 
you  infer  it  from  the  vifible,  in  confcquence 
of  your  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  perfpec- 
tive.     When  we  fee  a  lump  of  fait  at  a  little 
diftance,  we  may  perhaps    take  it  for  fugar. 
Is  this  a  falfe  fenfation  ?  is  this  a  proof,   ei- 
ther that  our  taftc,  or  that  cur  fight  is  fal- 
lacious ?  No  :  this  is  only  an  erroneous  opi- 
nion formed  upon  a  true  fenfifion.    A  falfe 
fenfation  we  cannot   fuppofe  it  to  be,  with- 
out fuppoling  that  taftes  are  perceived  by  the 
•eyes.     And  you  cannot  believe  your  opinion 
of  the  magnitude  of  thefe  towers  to  be  a  falfe 
fenfation,   except  you  believe  that   tangible 
qualities  are  perceived  by  fight.     When  we 
fpeak  of  the  magnitude  of  objed:s,    w^e  gene- 
rally mean  the  tangible  magnitude,  which  is 
no  more  an  objedl  of  figat  than  of  hearing. 
For  it  is  demonflrated  in  optics,  that  a  per- 
fon  endued  with  with  fight,   but  lb  fettered 
from  his  birth  as  to  have  no  opportunity  of 
gaining  experience  by   touch,    could  never 
form  any  diftind:  notion  of  the  diflancc,  ex- 
tenhon,   magnitude,  or  figure  of  any  thing. 
Thefe  are  perceptions,   not  of  fight,  but  of 
touch.     We  judge  of  them  indeed  from  the 

vilible 
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vifible  appearance ;  but  ic  i3  only  in  confe- 
quence  of  our  having  found,  mat  certain 
changes  in  the  vifible  appearance  do  always 
accompany,  and  intimate,  certain  changes  in 
the  tangible  diftance,  magnitude,  and  figure, 
Vihble  magnitude,  and  tangible  magnitude, 
5re  very  different  tliings ;  the  former  changes 
v/ith  every  change  of  diftance,  the  latter  is 
aKvays  the  fame ;  the  one  is  perceived  by 
one  fenfe,  the  other  by  another.  So  that 
when  you  fay,  I  fee  a  tower  two  miles  off, 
which  appears  no  bigger  than  my  thumb, 
and  yet  I  believe  it  to  be  a  thoufand  times 
bigger  than  my  whole  body  ; — your  fenfation 
is  perfectly  coniirtent  with  your  belief:  the 
contrariety  is  merely  verbal ;  for  the  word 
bigger,  in  the  firfl:  claufe,  refers  to  vifible, 
.  in  the  fecond,  to  tangible  miagnitude.  Thers 
JS  here  no  more  real  inconfiilency  than  if  you 
were  to  fay,  I  izt  a  conical  body  of  a  white 
colour,  and  Ibelieve  it  to  have  a  fweet  tafle. 
If  there  be  any  difficulty  in  conceiving  this, 
it  muff  arife  from  cur  being  more  apt  to  con- 
found the  objecfts  of  fight  and  touch,  than 
thofe  of  any  other  two  fenies.  As  the  know- 
ledge of  tangible  qualities  is  of  more  confe- 
quence  to  our  happinefs  and  prefervation, 
than  the  knov/ledge  of  vifible  appearances, 
which  in  themfelves  can  do  neither  good 
nor  harm  ;   we  fix  our  principal  attention  on 

the 
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the  tangible  magnltLide,  the  viftble  appear- 
ance ferving  only  as  a  fign  by  which  we 
judg€  of  it :  the  mind  makes  an  inftanta- 
neous  traniition  from  the  vifible  appearance, 
which  it  overlooks,  to  the  tangible  quality, 
on  which  it  fixeth  its  attention  5  and  the 
fign  is  as  little  attended  to,  in  comparifon  of 
the  thing  fignified,  as  the  fhape  of  written 
characters,  or  the  found  of  articulate  voices, 
in  comparifon  of  the  ideas  which  the  writer 
or  fpeakcr  means  to  communicate. 

But  all  men  (it  may  be  faid)  do  not  thus 
diftinguifli  between  vifible  and  tangible  mag- 
nitude. Many  philofophers  have  affirmed, 
and  the  vulgar  ilill  believe,  that  magnitude 
is  a  feafation  both  of  fight  and  touch  :  thofe 
people,  therefore,  when  fenfible  of  the  di- 
minifhed  vifible  appearance  of  the  diftant 
objed:,  mull  fuppofe,  that  the  perception 
they  receive  by  fight  of  the  magnitude  of 
that  objed:,  is  really  a  falfc  perception  j  be- 
caufe  different  from  what  tliey  fhould  receive 
by  touch,  or  even  by  fight,  if  the  obje6l 
were  within  three  yards  of  their  eyes.  At 
any  rate,  they  mufl:  fuppofe,  that  what  their 
fight  perceives  concerning  magnitudes  is  not 
always  to  be  depended  on ;  and  therefore 
that  their  fight  is  a  fallacious  faculty. 

Let  this  obje(5lion  have  as  much  weight  as 
you   pleafe  ;   yet  will   it  not   prove,  tliat  the 

evidence 
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evidence  of  fenfe  may  be  either  confirmed  or 
confuted  by  reafon.  Suppofe  then  I  perceive 
real  niagnitude,  both  by  fight  and  touch.  I 
obferve,  that  what  my  fight  perceives  of 
magnitude  is  not  always  confiftent,  either 
with  itfelf,  or  with  the  fenfations  received 
by  touch  from  the  fame  objedl.  The  fame 
man,  within  the  fame  hour,  appears  fix 
feet  high,  and  not  one  foot  high,  according 
as  I  view  him  at  tl\e  diftance  of  two  yards  or 
of  two  miles.  What  is  to  be  done  in  this 
cafe  ?  both  fenfations  I  cannot  believe ;  for 
that  the  man  really  changes  his  ftature,  is 
altogether  incredible.  I  believe  his  ftature 
to  be  always  the  fame ;  and  I  find,  that  to 
my  touch  it  always  appears  the  fame ;  and 
that,  when  I  look  at  the  man  at  the  diftance 
of  a  few  feet,  my  vifible  perception  of  his 
magnitude  coincides  with  my  tangible  per- 
ception. I  muft  therefore  believe,  that  what 
my  fight  intimates  concerning  the  magnitude 
of  diftant  objects  is  not  to  be  depended  on. 
But  whence  arifeth  this  belief?  can  I  prove, 
by  argument,  that  the  man  doth  not  change 
his  ftature  ?  that  the  fenfe,  whofe  percep^- 
tions  are  all  confiftent,  is  a  true,  and  not  a 
fallacious  faculty  ?  or  that  a  fenfe  is  not 
fallacious,  when  its  perceptions  coincide 
with  the  perceptions  of  another  fenfe  ?  no,  I 
can  prove  none  of  thefe  points.  It  is  inftind:, 

and 
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and  not  reafon,  that  determines  me  to  be- 
lieve my  touch ;  it  is  inllind:,  and  not 
reafon,  that  determinincs  me  to  believe, 
that  vilible  fenfations,  when  confiftent 
with  tangible,  are  not  fallacious;  and  it  is 
cither  inftintfl,  or  reafoning  founded  on 
experience,  (that  is,  on  the  evidence  of 
fenfe),  that  determinines  me  to  believe  the 
man's  ftature  a  permanent,  and  not  a  change- 
able thing.  The  evidence  of  fenfe  is  there- 
fore decifive ;  from  it  there  is  no  appeal  to 
reafon  :  and  if  I  were  to  become  fceptical  in 
regard  to  it,  I  fhould  believe  neither  the  one 
fenfe  nor  the  other  ;  and  of  all  experience, 
and  experimental  reafoning,  I  fliould  become 
equally  diftruftful. 

As  the  experience  of  an  undifcerning  or 
carelefs  fpedtator  may  be  confirmed,  or  cor- 
rected, by  that  of  one  who  is  more  attentive, 
"or  more    fagacious,  fo  the   evidence    of  an 
imperfed:   fenfe  may  be  corre(fled  by  that  of 
another  fenfe  which  we  conceive  to  be  more 
perfed:.     But  the  evidence  of  fenfe  can  never 
be   corrc<fled   by   any    reafoning,  except   by 
that  which  proceeds  on   a  fuppofition,   that 
our   fenfes  are   not  fallacious.     And   all  our 
notions  concerning  the  perfc6tIon  or  imper- 
fedlion   of  fenfe    are  either  inftindlive,     and 
therefore   principles    of  common    fenfe ;  or 
founded    in  experience,  and   therefore  ulti- 
mately 
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mately  refolvabl ;    into   this   maxim.    That 
things  are  what  our  fenfes  represent  them. 

Lucretius  is  much  puzzled  (as  his  mailer 
Epicurus  had  been  before  him)  about  the 
degree  of  credit  due  to  our  vifible  perceptions 
of  magnitude.  He  juflly  enough  obferves, 
that  no  principle  can  be  confuted,  except  by 
another  more  evident  principle;  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  teftimony  of  fenfe,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  evident,  cannot  be  confuted 
at  all"*'  :  that  the  teilimony  of  the  noftrils 

con- 


*  Sec  Diogenes  Laertius,  book  10. — Lucretius  de  rerunj 
natura,  lib.  4.  ver.  480.  This  author  had  fagacity  enough- 
to  perceive  the  abfur^lity  of  Pyrrhonifm,  and  to  make  fe.eral 
judicious  remarics  on  the  nature  of  evidence.  But  in  applying 
thefe  to  his  own  theory,  every  one  knows  tbat  he  is  by  no 
means  confiftent.  The  poem  of  Lucretius  is  a  melaricholy 
fpeftacle;  it  is  the  piil'jve  of  a  great  genius  in  the  ftatc  of 
lunacy.  Except  when  the  whim  of  his  left  comes  acrofs  his 
imagination,  he  argues  with  propriety,  perfpicuity,  and  ele- 
gance. Pathos  of  fentiment,  fweetnefs  of  ftyic,  harmony  of 
numberSji^  and  a  beauty,  and  fometimes  a  majefty,  of  defcrip- 
tion,  nor  unworthy  of  Virgil,  render  his  poem  highly  amullng, 
in  fpite  nf  its  abfurd  philofophy.  A  talent  for  extenfive  obv 
f'jrvation  he  fccms  to  have  poflcfTcd  in  an  extraordinary  degree  ; 
but  where-ever  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Epicureaiiifm  are  con* 
cerned,  he  fees  every  thing  through  a  falfe  medium.  So  fatal 
is  the  adminion  of  wrong  principles.  Perfons  of  the  mott 
exalted  underftinding  have  as  much  need  to  guird  pgninft 
them,  as  thofe  of  the  meaneft  capacity.  If  they  are  fo  im- 
prudent, or  fo  unfortunate,  as  to  adopt  them,  their  fuperior 
j^enius,  like  the  ftrength  of  a  madman,  will  ferve  no  other 
purpole  than  to  involve  them  in  greater  dliTiculties,  and  give 
them  the  .power  of  doing  more  miichicf. 
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concerning  odour  cannot  be  corredled  or  re- 
futed by  that  of  the  eye,  nor  the  eye  by  the 
ear,  nor  the  ear  by  the  touch,  nor  the  touch 
bythetafte;  becaufe  each  of  tliefe  fenfes  hath 
a  fet  of  objects  peculiar  to  itfclf,  of  which 
the  other  fenfes  cannot  judge,  becaufe  indeed 
they  cannot  perceive  them.     All  this  is  very 
well  ;  but  there  is  one  thing  wanting,  which 
I  ihould  think  obvious  enough,  even  to  one 
of  Epicurean  principles.     Of  taftes  we  judge 
by  the  palate  only  ;  of  fmell,  by  the  noftrils 
only  ;  of  found,  by  the  ears  only  ;  of  co- 
lours, by  the  fight  only  ;  of  hardnefs,  foft- 
nefs,  heat,  cold,  &c.   by   the    touch  only; 
but  of  magnitude  we  judge  both  by  fight  and 
touch.      Ill  regard    to  magnitude,  we  muft 
therefore    believe    either   our    fight,   or   our 
touch,     or     both,    or   neither.     To  believe 
neither  is  impoffible  :   if  we  believe  both,  we 
Ihall   contradict  ourfelvcs  :   if  we   trufl  our 
fight,  and  not  our  touch,  our  belief  at  one 
time  will  be  inconfiftent  with   our  belief  at 
another  ;  we   ihall   think  the   fame  man  fix 
feet  liigh,  and  not  one  foot  high  :  we  muft 
therefore    believe  our   touch,    if  we   would 
exert  any  mnfidcnt  belief  in  regard  to  mag- 
nitude. 

2.  But  do  wc  not,  in  plnyfical  experiments, 
acknowledge  the  deceitful nefs  of  fenfe,  when 
we  have  rccourfe  to  i]\e  tclefcope  and  microf- 

copc  . 
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cope;  and  when,  in  order  to  analyfe  light, 
which,  to  our  unaffifted  fight,  appears  one 
uniform  uncompounded  thing,  we  tranfinit 
the  rays  of  it  through  a  prifm  ?  I  anfwer, 
this  implies  the  imperfection,  not  the  de- 
ceitfulnefs,  of  fenfe.  For  if  I  fuppofe  my 
fight  fallacious,  I  can  no  more  truft  it,  when 
affifled  by  a  telefcope  or  microfcope,  than 
when  unaffifted.  I  cannot  prove,  that  things 
are  as  they  appear  to  my  unaffifted  fight ; 
and  I  can  as  little  prove,  that  things  are  as 
they  appear  to  my  fight  afiifted  by  glafies. 

But  is  it  not  agreeable  to  common  fenfe  to 
believe,  that  light  is  one  uniform  uncom- 
pounded thing  ?  and  if  fo,  is  not  common 
fenfe  in  an  error  ?  and  what  can  rectify  this 
error  but  reafoning  ?  I  anfwer,  it  is  undeni- 
able, that  light  to  the  unaffifted  eye  appears 
uncompounded  and  uniform.  If  from  this  I 
infer,  that  light  is  precifely  what  it  appears  to 
be,  I  form  a  wrong  judgment,  which  I  may 
afterwards  redlify,  upon  the  vidence  of  fenfe, 
when  I  fee  a  ray  of  light  tranfmitted  through 
a  prifm.  Here  an  error  of  judgment,  or 
a  falfe  inference  of  reafon,  is  rectified  by 
my  trufting  to  the  evidence  of  fenfe ;  to 
which  evidence  inftindt  or  common  fenfe  de- 
termines me  to  truft. 

But  is  it  not  common  fenfe  that  leads  me 
to  form  this  wrong  judgment  ?    Do  not  all 

mankind 
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mankind  naturally,  and  previoufly  to  all  in- 
fluence from  education,  judge  in  the  fame 
manner  ?  Did  not  all  philofophers  before 
Newton,  and  do  not  all  the  unlearned  to  this 
day,  believe  that  light  is  a  Umplc  fluid  ? — 
I  anfvver.  Common  fenfe  teacheth  me,  and 
all  mankind,  to  trufl  to  experience.  Expe- 
rience tells  us,  that  our  unaflifted  fight, 
though  fufficiently  acute  for  the  ordinary 
purpofes  of  life,  is  not  acute  enough  to  dif- 
cern  the  minute  texture  of  vifible  objects. 
If,  notwithilanding  this  experience,  we  be- 
lieve, that  the  minute  texture  of  light,  or  of 
any  other  vifible  fubftance,  is  nothing  dif- 
ferent from  that  appearance  which  we  per- 
ceive by  the  naked  eye  ;  then  our  belief  con- 
tradicts our  experience,  and  confequently  is 
inconfiftent  with  common  fenfe. 

But  what  if  you  have  had  no  experience 
fufficient  to  convince  you,  that  your  fcnfes 
are  not  acute  enough  to  difcern  the  texture 
of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies  ?  then  it  is 
certain,  that  I  can  never  attain  this  con- 
viction by  mere  reafoning.  If  a  man  were 
to  reafon  a  priori  about  the  nature  of  light, 
he  might  chop  logic  till  doomfday,  before 
he  convinced  me,  that  light  is  compounded 
of  rays  of  feven  different  colours.  Bui  if  he 
tell  mc  of  experiments  v/hich  he  himf-lf 
hath  made,  or  which  he  knows  to  have  been 

made, 
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made,  this  is  quite  another  matter.  I  be- 
lieve his  teftimony,  and  it  makes  up  for  my 
own  want  of  experience*  When  I  confide  in 
his  veracity,  I  conceive,  and  beheve,  that 
bis  fenfes  communicated  a  true  perception  ; 
and  that,  if  I  had  been  in  his  place,  I  fliould 
alfo  have  been  convinced,  by  the  evidence  of 
my  fenfe,  that  Hght  is  truly  compounded  of 
rays  of  {ev&n  different  colours.  But  I  muft 
repeat,  that  a  fuppolition  of  mv  fenfes  being 
fallacious,  would  render  me  wholly  inaccef- 
libie  to  conviction,  both  on  the  one  fide  and 
on  the  other. 

Suppofe  a  man,  on  feeing  the  coloured 
rays  thrown  cif  from  the  prifm,  fliould 
think  the  whole  a  delufion,  and  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  medium  through  which 
the  light  is  tranfmitted,  not  to  the  nature  of 
the  light  itfelf ;  and  fhould  t^ll  me,  that  he 
could  as  eafily  believe  my  face  to  be  of  a 
green  colour,  becaufe  it  has  that  appearance 
when  viewed  through  a  pair  of  green  fpec- 
tacles,  as  that  every  ray  of  light  confifts  of 
fcven  diflind:  colours,  becaufe  it  has  that 
appearance  when  tranfmitted  through  a 
prifm  :  would  it  be  pofTible  to  get  the  better 
of  this  prejudice,  without  reafoning  ?  I  an- 
fwer,  it  would  not :  but  the  reafoning  ufed 
piuft  all  depend  upon  experiments  i  every 
©UQ  of  which,  mull  be  rejeded,  if  the  the 

teftimony 
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teftimony  of  fenfe  be  not  admitted  as  deci- 
five.  I  could  think  of  feveral  expedients,  in 
the  way  of  appeals  to  fenfe,  by  which  ic 
might  be  poflible  to  reconcile  him  to  the 
Newtonian  theory  of  light ;  but,  in  the  way 
of  argument,  I  cannot  devifc  a  fingle  one. 

On  an  imperfedt  view  of  nature,  falfe  opi- 
nions may  be   formed  ;  but   thefe   may  be 
rectified  by  a  more  perfect  view,  or,  which 
in  many  cafes  will  amount  to  the  fame  thing, 
by  the  teftimony  of  thofe  who  have  obtained 
a  m£)re   perfedl  vi::;w.     The  powers  of  man 
operate   only  within   a  certain  fphere  j  and 
till  an  objed:  be  brought  within  that  fphere, 
it  is  impoffible  for  them  to  perceive  it.     I  fee 
a  fmall  objed:,  which  I  know  to  be  a  man, 
at  the  diftance  of  half  a  mile  ;   but   cannot 
difcern  his  complexion,  whether  it  be  black 
or  fair  ;  nor  the  colour  of  his  cloaths,  whe- 
ther it  be  brown,  or  black,  or  blue ;  nor  his 
nofe  whether  it  be  long  or  fhort ;   I  cannot 
even  difcern,  whether  he  have  any  nofe  at  all; 
and  his  whole  body  feems  to  be  of  one  uni- 
form black  colour.     Perhaps  I  am  fo  foolifli 
as  to   infer,  that   therefore  the  man  has  no 
nofe ;  that    his   cloaths   are   black,  and   his 
fiice  of  the  colour  of  his  cloaths.     On  eointr 
up  to  him,  I  difcover  that  he  is  a  handfome 
man,  of  a  fair  complexion,  dreffed  in  blue. 
Surely  it  is  not  reafoning  that  fets  me  right 

in 
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in  this  iiiftance  ;  but  it  is  a  perfed:  view  of  an 
objedt  that  recflifies   a  wrong  opinion  formed 
upon  an  imperfect  view.  I  hear  the  found  of  a 
mufical  inftrument  at  a  diftance,  but  hear  it 
fo  faintly,  that  I  cannot  determine  whether  it 
be  that  of  a  trumpet,  a  hautboy,  a  German 
flute,  a  French  horn,  or  a  common  flute.     I 
want  to   know  from  what   inftrument   the 
found  proceeds  ;  and  I  have  no  of»portunity 
of  knowing  from  the  information  of  others. 
Shall   I  ftand  ftill  where  I  am,  and  reafon 
about   it  ?     no ;    that   would   make    me   no 
wifer.     I    go   forward    to    the    place    from 
whence  the  found  feems  to  come  ;  and   by 
and  by    I  can   perceive,  that  the  found   is 
different  from  that  of  a  French  horn   and 
of  a  trumpet:  but  as  yet  I  cannot  determine 
whether  it  be  the  found  of  a  hautboy  or  of  a 
flute.     I  go  on  a  little  further,  and  now  I 
plainly  diftinguifli  the  found  of  a  flute ;  but 
perhaps  I  fliall  not  be  able  to  know  whether 
it  be  a  German  or  a  common  flute,  except  by 
means  of  my  other  fenfes,  that  is,   by  hand- 
ling or  looking  at  it.     It  is  ncedlefs  to  mul- 
tiply inftances  for  illuftrating  the  difference 
between  a  perfect  and  an  imperfedl  view  of 
an  obje(fl,  and  for   fhowing,   that  the  mind 
trufts  to  the  former,  but  diftrufts  the  latter. 
For   obtaining  a   perfect  view,    (or   perfect 
perception),  we  fometimes  employ  the  fame 

fenfc 
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CcnCe  in  a  nearer  fituation  ;  lometimes  we 
make  ufe  of  inflruments,  as  ear-trumpets, 
fpeclacles,  micTofcopes,  telefcopes;  fome- 
times  we  have  recourle  to  the  teftimony  of 
t)ur  other  fenfcs,  or  of  the  fenfcs  of  other 
men  :  in  a  worJ,  wc  red;ify  or  afcertain  the 
evidence  of  fenfe  by  the  evidence  of  fenfc, 
but  wc  never  fubjedl  the  evidence  of  fenfe  to 
the  cognifance  of  reafon  j  for  in  imperfect  or 
indiftin(51:  fenfations,  reafoning  could  neither 
"fupply  what  is  deficient,  nor  afcertain  what 
is  indefinite. 

Our  internal,  as  well  as  External  fenfes, 
may  be,  and  often  are,  impofed  upon,  by 
inaccurate  views  of  their  objed:s.  We  may 
in  fincerity  of  heart  applaud,  and  afterwards 
condemn,  the  fame  perfon  for  the  fame 
aclion,  according  to  the  different  lights  in 
which  that  action  is  prefented  to  our  moral 
Faculty.  Juft  now  I  hear  a  report,  that  a 
human  body  is  found  dead  in  the  neigh- 
bouring fields,  with  marks  of  violence  upon 
it.  Here  a  confufed  fufpicion  arifes  in  my 
mind  of  murder  committed ;  but  my  con- 
fcience  fufpends  its  judgment  till  the  true 
(late  of  the  cafe  be  better  known.  I  am 
not  as  yet  in  a  condition  to  perceive  thofe 
qualities  of  this  event  which  afcertain  the 
morality  of  the  a(5lion  that  produced  it;  no 
more  than  I  can  perceive  the  beauty  or  dc- 
M  formity 
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formity  of  a  face  while  it  is  veiled,  or  while 
it  is  at  too  great  diftance.  A  paifenger 
informs  me,  that  a  perfon  has  been  appre- 
hended who  confelles  himfclf  the  murderer  : 
my  moral  faculty  inftantly  fuggefts,  that 
this  perfon  has  committed  a  crime  worthy 
of  a  moH:  fevere  and  exemplary  punifliment. 
By  and  by  I  learn,  from  what  I  think  good 
authority,  that  my  former  information  is 
falfe,  for  that  the  man  now  dead  had  made 
a-n  unprovoked  allault  on  the  other,  who 
was  thus  driven  to  the  necefhty  of  killing 
him  in  felf-defence  :  my  confcience  im- 
mediately acquits  the  manflayer.  I  fend  a 
mellenger  to  make  particular  inquiry  into 
this  affair  3  who  brings  word  that  the  man 
was  accidentally  killed  by  a  fowler  fliooting 
at  a  bird,  who,  before  he  iired,  had  been  at 
all  poilible  pains  to  difcover  whether  any 
human  creature  was  in  his  way  ;  but  that 
the  deceafed  was  in  fuch  a  fituation  that 
he  could  not  pofTibly  be  difcovered.  I  regret 
the  accident ;  but  I  blame  neither  pintj. 
Afterwards  I  learn,  that  this  fowler  was  a 
carelefs  fellow,  and  though  he  had  no  bad 
intention,  was  not  at  due  pains  to  obferve 
whether  any  human  creature  wo  aid  be  hurt 
by  his  firing.  I  blame  his  negligence  with 
great  feverity,  but  I  cannot  charge  him  with 
guilt  fo  enormous  as  that  of  murder.  Here  my 

moral 
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moral  faculty   palTes   feveral  different  judg- 
ments on  the  lame  a6lion,  and  each  of  them 
is  right,   and  will  be  in  its  turn  believed  to 
be    right,    and    trullcd    to    accordingly,    as 
long  as  the  information  which  gave  rife  to  it 
is  believed  to  be  true.    I  fay  the  fame  adtion, 
not  the  fame  intention  ;  a  different  intention 
appears  in  the  manflayer  from  each  informa- 
tion ;  and  it  is  only  the  intention  and  affec- 
tions that    the   moral   faculty  condemns   or 
approves.     To  difcover  the  intention  where- 
with  adions   are    performed,    reafoning    is 
often  neceffary :  but  the  defign  of  fuch  rea- 
foning  is   not  to  fway  or  inform  the   con- 
fcience,  but  only  to  afcertain  thofe  circum- 
itances  or  qualities  of  the  adion  from  which 
the     intention    of    the    agent   may    appear. 
When  this  becomes  manifeft,  the  ccnfcicnce 
of  mankind  immediately  and  intuitively  de- 
clares   it  to  be   virtuous,  or   vitious,  or  in- 
nocent.    Thefc   different   judgments  of  the 
moral  faculty  are  fo  far  from  proving  it  falla- 
cious, that  they  prove  the  contrary  :   at  leaft 
this    faculty   would  be  extremely  fallacious, 
and   abfolutely  ufelefs,  if,    in   the  cafe    now 
fuppofed,    it  did   not  form   different  judg- 
ments.     While  the  intention  of  the  agent  is 
wholly    unknown,    an   ad:ion   is    upon    the 
fame  footing  in  regard  to  its  morality,  as  a 
human  face,  in  jegard  to  its  beauty,  while 

it 
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it  is  veiled,  or  at  too  2:reat  diftiuice.     Bvre- 
moving  the  veil,  or  walking   up  to   the  ob- 
ject, we   perceive  ils    beauty  and  features  i 
and   by  reaibning,  or  by  information   con- 
cerning the  cireumllan-ces  of  the  adion,  we 
are  enabled  to  difcover  or  infer  the  intention 
of  the  agent.     The  ad:  of  removing  the  veil^ 
or  of  walking  trp  to  the  objed:,  hath  no  effe(ft 
on  the  eye  ;  nor  hath  the  rcafoning  any  ef- 
fe(5t  on  the  confcieixre.     While  we  view  an 
objed:  through    an   impure  or  unequal  me- 
dium, through  a  pair  of  green  fpedacles,  or 
an  uneven  pane  of  glafs,  we  fee  it  drfcoloured 
or  diftortcd  :  juft  fo,  when  mifreprefentcd,. 
a   good  avilion  may  feem  evil,  and  an   evij 
ad:ion  good.     If  we  be  fufpicious  of  the  re- 
prefentatlon,  if  we  be  aware  of  the  Improper 
medium,  we  dill:rull:  the  appearance  accord- 
ingly ;  if  not,  we  do  and  muft  believe  it  ge- 
nuine.    It  is  by  reafoning  from   ouf   expe- 
rience of  human  adions  and  their  caufes,  or 
by  the  teftimony  of  credible  witnelfes,  that 
we     deted      mifreprefentations     concerning 
moral  conduct  3  and  it  is  alfo  by  the  expe- 
rience of  our  own  fenfes,  or  by  our  belief  in 
thofe  who   have   had  luch  experience,  that 
we  become  fenfible  of  inequalities  or  obfcu- 
rities  in  the  medium  through  whicti  we  con- 
template vifible  objeds.     In  either  cafe  the 
evidence  of  fertfe  is  admitted  as   finally  de- 

cifive. 
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cifivc.  A  dlftempcred  fenfe,  as  well  as  an 
impure  or  unequal  mcdiuru,  may  doubtlefs 
communicate  falfe  fenfations ;  but  we  arc 
never  impofed  upon  by  them  in  matters  of 
confequcnce.  A  perfon  in  a  fever  may  think 
honey  bitter,  and  the  fmell  of  a  rofc  ofFen- 
five ;  but  the  dclufion  is  of  fo  fliort  conti- 
nuance, and  of  fo  Angular  a  kind,  that  it 
can  do  no  harm,  either  to  him  or  to  the 
caufe  of  truth.  To  a  jaundiced  eye,  the 
vvliole  creation  may  feem  tintftured  with 
yellow;  but  the  patient's  former  experience, 
and  his  belief  in  the  teftimony  of  others,  who 
allure  him,  that  they  perceive  no  alteration 
in  the  colour  of  bodies,  and  that  the  altera- 
tion he  perceives  is  a  common  attendant  on 
his  difeafc,  will  fufficlently  guard  him  againfl 
mirtakes.  If  he  were  to  diilrufl:  the  evi- 
dence of  fcnfe,  he  could  neither  believe  his 
own  experience  nor  their  tcllimony.  He 
corredis,  or  at  leaft  becomes  fenlible  of  the 
falfe  fenfation,  by  means  of  fenfations  formerly 
received  when  he  was  in  health;  that  is,  he 
corrects  the  evidence  of  an  ill-informed  fenfe 
by  that  of  a  well-informed  fenfe,  or  by  the 
declaration  of  thofe  whofe  fenfes  he  be- 
lieveth  to  be  better  informed  than  his  own. 
Still  it  is  plain,  that  from  the  evidence  of 
fenfe  ^licre  can  be  no  appeal  to  reafon. 

We 
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We  conclude,  therefore,  that  in   natural 
phiiofophy,  our  Icnfations  are  not  fuppofed 
fallacious,  and  that  reafoning  is  not  carried 
beyond   the    principles   of    common   fenfe. 
And  yet  in   this  fcicncc  full   fcope  is    given 
to  imp:irtial  inveiligation.     If,  after  the  iiril 
experimental  procef';,    you  fufpecft   that  the 
obje(5t   may   be   fet  in  a  (till  fairer  light,  I 
know  no  law  in  logic,  or  in  good  fenfe,  that 
can  or  ought  to  hinder  you  from   making  a 
new  trial  :  but  if  this   new  trial  turn  to  no 
account;  if  the  obje(ft  ftill  appear  the  famiC, 
or  if  it  appear  lefs  di/lind:  than   before,  it 
were   folly  not  to  remain  fuisfied  with  the 
firll  trial.      Newton   tranfmitted  one  of  the 
refracfled  primitive  colours  through  a  fecond 
prifm,  thinking  it  not  impoffible   that  this 
colour  mig-ht  refolve  itfelf  into  others   ilill 
jnore  iimplc;   but  finding  it  remain  unaltered, 
lie  v/as   fatisfied.  that  the  primitive  colours 
are  not   compounded,  but   fimple,  and  that 
the    experimental   procefs  had    already  been 
carried  flir  enough.     I  take   in   my  hand  a 
perfped:ive  glafs,  whofe  tube  may  be  length' 
cned  and  fliortened  at  pleafure  ^  and  I  am  to 
find   out,  by  my  own  induftry,  that  prtcife 
length  at  v/hich  the  maker  defigned  it  fiiould 
be   ufed    in   looking  at  diftant   objedts.     I 
make  feveral  trials  to  no  purpofe;  the  diflant 
oqjcd:  appears  not  at  all,  or   but  very  con- 
fusedly. 
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fufediy.  I  hold  one  end  of  the  perfpedive  at 
my  eye  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  I 
gradually  fliortcn  the  tube,  having  firft  drawn 
it  out  to  its  greatefl  length.  At  firft  all  is 
confufion ;  now  I  can  difcern  the  inequalities 
of  the  mountains  in  the  horizon  ;  now  the 
objedl  I  am  in  quefk  of  begins  to  appear  ;  it 
becomes  lefs  and  lefs  confufed  ;  I  fee  it  di- 
ftindly.  I  continue  to  fliortcn  the  tube  ; 
the  objedl  lofes  its  diftind:  appearance,  and 
begins  to  rclapfe  into  its  former  obfcurity. 
After  many  trials,  I  find,  that  my  perfpedive 
exhibits  no  diftincft  appearance  except  when 
it  is  of  one  particular  length.  Here  then  I 
fix  ;  I  have  adjufi:ed  the  glafijbs  according  to 
the  intention  of  the  makers  and  I  believe 
that  the  difiiind  appearance  is  a  juft  repre- 
fcntation  of  tlie  diftant  objed,  or  at  leall 
much  more  accurate  than  any  of  the  confufed 
appearances  ^  of  which  I  believe,  that  they 
come  the  nearer  to  truth  the  more  they  ap- 
proach to  dillintftncfs,  and  that  the  mofl 
confufed  reprefentations  are  the  mofl  falfe. 

It  was  not  by  reafonlng  about  the  falla- 
cy of  the  fenfes,  and  profecuting  a  train  of 
argument  beyond  the  principles  of  common 
fcnfe,  that  men  difcovcred  the  true  fyftem  of 
the  world.  In  the  earlier  ages,  when  they 
imagined  the  fun  to  he  little  bigger  than  the 
mpunt-iin   beyond  which  he  dilappcared,  it 

was' 
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was  abfurb  to  think  of  the  earth  revolving 
round  him.     But  in   procefs  of  time,  inge- 
nious men,  who   applied  themfelves  to  the 
obfervation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  not  vi^itli 
a  view  to   confute  popular   errors,   for   they 
could  not  as  yet  even  fufpecft  the  vulgar  opi- 
nion to   be  erroneous,  but  mersily  to  gratify 
their  own  laudable  curiolity,  began   to  con- 
ceive more  exalted  notions  of  the  mundane 
fyflem.     They  foon  diftinguiflicd  the  planets 
from  the  fixed  ftars,  by  obferving  the  former 
to  be   more  variable   in   their  appearances. 
After  a  long  fucceiiion  of  years,  employed, 
not  in  reafoning,  but  attentive  obfervation, 
they  came  at  lafb  to  underfland  the  motions 
of  the  fun   and  moon  fo  well,   that,  to  the 
utter  aftoniihment  of  the  vulgar,  they  begaa 
to  calculate  eclipfes  :  a  degree  of  knowledge 
they  could  not   attain,  without  being  con- 
vinced, that  the  fun  and  moon  are  very  large 
bodies,  placed  at  very  great  diftances  from 
the   earth,     the   former   much    larger,     and 
more   remote,  than  the  latter.     Thus   far  it 
is   impolTible   to   fliow,   that   any  reafoning 
had  been  employed  by  thofe   ancient  aflro- 
nomers,  either  to  prove,  or  to  difprove,  the 
evidence  of  the   fenfes.     On   the  contrary, 
they  mult  all  along  have  taken  it  for  granted, 
that  the  fenfes  are  not  fallacious ;  fuppofmg 
only,  (what  it  is  cejf  tainly  agreeable  to  common 

fenf^ 
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fcnfe  to  fiippofc),  that  the  experience  of  a 
dilij^ent  obfcrver  is  more  to  be  depended  on 
than  that  ot  the  inattentive  multitude.  As 
men  grew  more  and  more  acquainted  with 
the  motions  and  appearances  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  they  became  more  and  more  fenfible, 
that  the  fun,  earth,  and  planets,  bear  fome 
very  peculiar  relation  to  one  another:  and 
having  learned  from  the  phenomena  of  e- 
clipfes,  and  lome  other  natural  appearances, 
that  the  fun  is  bigger  than  the  earth*,  they 
might,  without  abfurdity,  begin  to  fufpedl, 
that  pofTibly  the  fun  might  be  the  centre 
round  which  the  earth  and  other  planets  re- 
volve ;  efpecially  confidering  the  magni- 
ficence of  that  glorious  luminary,  and  the 
wonderful  and  delightful  effedls  produced  by 
the  influence  of  his  beams,  while  at  the  fame 
time  he  feems  not  to  derive  any  advantage 
from  the  earth,  or  other  planets.  But  if  the 
matter  had  been  carried  no  further,  no  rea- 
soning from  thefe  circumllances  could  ever 

have 

♦  Hcraclltus  rniintaincd,  that  the  luii  is  but  a  Foot  broad  ; 
Ajja^agoras,  that  he  is  much  larger  than  the  country  of  Pclo- 
ponncru-  ;  and  Epicurus,  thit  he  is  no  bigger  than  he  appears 
to  the  eye.  But  the  aftronomers  of  .intiquity  maintained,  that 
he  is  bigger  than  the  earth  ;  eight  timer,  according  to  the 
Egyptians;  eighteen  times,  according  to  Era  tofthcncs ;  three 
hundred  times,  according  to  Clcomedcs  ;  one  thoufand  and 
fil^ty  times,  according  to  Hipparchus  ;  and  fifty-nine  thoufand 
three  hundred  and  nineteen  timeS;  according  to  rolfidonius. 
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have  amounted  to   a  proof  of  the  point  in 
queftion,  though  it  might  breed  a  faint  pre- 
fumption   in  its   favour.     For  ftiil   the  evi- 
dence of  fenfe  feemed  to  contradid  it;  an 
evidence   which    nothing  can  difprove,  but 
the  evidence  of  fenfe  placed  in  circumftances 
more    favourable    to    accurate    obfervation. 
The  invention  of  optical   glaffes   did  at   laft 
furniih   the  means   of  making  experiments 
with  regard  to  this  matter,  and  of  putting 
man   in    circumftances   more   favourable  to 
accurate  obfervation  ;  and  thus  the  point  was 
brought  to  the  tcft  of  common   fenfe.     And 
now  we  not  only  know  that   the  Copernican 
theory  is  true,  for  every  perfon  who  under- 
ftands  it  is  convinced  of  its  truth  ;   but  we 
alfo  know  to  what  caufes  the  univerfal  belief 
of  the  contrary  docflrine   is   to  be  afcribed. 
We  know  that  men,  conhdering  the  remote 
fituation  of  our  earth,  and  the  imperfecftion 
of  our  fenfes,  could  not  have  judged  other- 
wife  than  they  did,  till  that  imperfedion  v/as 
remedied,  either  by  accuracy  of  obfervation, 
in-   by  the  invention  of  optical  inftruments. 
We  fpeak  not  of  revelation  ;  which  hath  in- 
deed been  vou.chfaft^d  to  m^an  for  the  regu- 
lation of  his  moral  condudl ;  but  which   it 
would   be  prefumption   to  expedt  or   defirvj 
merely  for  the  gratification  of  curiofity. 

It 
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It  is  evident  from  what  hath  been   fiiid, 
that  in   natural    philofophy,    as    well  as  in 
mathematics,     no    argumcntatioii   is    profe- 
cuted  beyond  felf-evidcnt   principles  j    that 
as  in  the  latter  all  rcafoning  terminates  in 
intuition,   (o  in  the  former  all  rcafoning  ter- 
minates in  the  evidence  of  fcnfe.  And  as,  in 
mathematics,  that  is  accounted  an  intuitive 
axiom,  which  is  of  itfelf  fo  clear  and  evident, 
that   it  cannot  pofhbly  be  illuiirated  or  in- 
forced  by  any  medium  of  proof,  and  which 
mull:  be  believed,  and  is  in  fa6t  believed,  by 
all,  on   its  own   authority;    fo,    in    natural 
philofophy,    that  is  accounted   an    ultimate 
principle,     undeniable    and    unqueftionable, 
wliich  is  fupported  by  the  evidence  of  a  well- 
informed  {cnic,  placed  fo  as   to  perceive  its 
objed:.     In  mathematics,  that  is  accounted 
falfc-docftrlnc  wliich  is  inconfiltcnt  with  any 
fclf-evidcnt  principle;  in  natural  philofophy, 
that  is   rejedcd  which  contradicts   matter  of 
fact,  or  in  other  words,  which  is  repugnant 
to  the  appearances  of  tilings  as  perceived  by 
external  fcnfe. 

Regulated  by  tins  criterion  of  truth,  ma- 
thematics and  natural  philofophy  have  be- 
come of  all  fciences  the  moll  refpecflablt 
in  point  of  certainty.  Hence  1  am  encou- 
raged to  hope,  that  if  the  fune  criterion 
were  univerfally  adopted  in  the    philofophy 

of 
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of  the  mind,  the  Icience  of  human  nature, 
inftead  of  being,  as  at  prefent,  a  chaos  of 
uncertainty  and  contradicflion,  would  acquire 
a  coftfiderable  degree  of  certainty,  pcrfpicui- 
ty,  and  order.  If  truth  be  at  all  attainable 
in  this  fcience,  (and  if  it  is  not  attainable, 
why  fliould  we  trouble  our  heads  about  it  ?) 
furely  it  mufl  be  attained  by  the  fame  means 
as  in  thofe  other  fciences.  For  of  the  eter- 
nal relations  and  fitnefles  of  things,  we  know 
nothing ;  all  that  we  know  of  truth  and 
falfhood  is,  that  our  conftitution  determines 
us  in  fome  cafes  to  believe,  in  others  to  dif- 
believe  ;  and  that  to  us  is  truth  which  we 
feel  that  we  muil:  believe  ;  and  that  to  us  is 
falfhood  which  w'e  feel  that  we  mull  difbe- 
lieve  *.  There  are  innumerable  truths  with 
which  we  are  wholly  unacquainted  ^  there 
are  perhaps  fome  truths  which  we  rejecft  as 
falfliood  ',  but,  furely,  we  muft  both  know 
and  believe  a  truth  before  we  can  acknow- 
ledge it  as  fuch :  and  belief  is  nothing  but 
a  perception,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  an  a<flion  of 
the  mind,  the  peculiar  nature  of  which  we 
all  know  by  internal  feeling  or  confciouf- 
nefs,  and  cannot  polTibly  know  in  any  other 
v»'ay. 

I  therefore  would  propofe,  *'  That  m  the 
*'  philofophy  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  i^ 

^*  phyfics 

*  See  the  next  feilic.a. 
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**  phyfics  and  mathematics,  principles  be  ex- 
"  amined  according  to  the  llandard  of  com- 
*'  mon  fenle,  and  be  admitted  or  rejed:ed  as 
**  they  are  found  to  agree  or  difagree  with  it:'' 
more  explicitly,  *^That  thofe  doctrines  be  re- 
•'  jccted  which  contradid:  matter  of  fad;;  that 
**  is,  which  arc  repugnant  to  the  appearances 
**  of  things,  as  perceived  by  external  and  in- 
**  ternal  fenfe  .;  and  that  thofe  principles  be 
'*  accounted  ultimate,  undeniable,  and  un- 
**  quellionable,  which  are  warranted  by  the 
**  evidence  of  a  well-informed  fenfe,  placed 
**  in  circumftances  favourable  to  a  diiUnd: 
'*  perception  of  its  objedl." 

But  what  do  you  mean  by  a  ivell-informcd 
fenfe?  How  Hiall  1  know,  that  any  particular 
faculty  of  mine  is  not  defecflive,  depraved,  or 
fallacious  ? — 'Perhaps  it  is  not  eafy,  at  lead 
it  would  furnifh  matter  for  too  long  a  di- 
grcffion,  to  give  an  unexceptionable  anfwcr 
to  this  queilion.  Nor  is  at  prefent  abfolutely 
neceflary  j  becaufe  it  will  appear  in  the  fc- 
quel,  that,  however  difficult  it  may  be  in^ 
fomc  cafes,  to  diftinguitli  a  flrll:  principle 
intuitively,  yet  there  are  certain  marks,  by 
which  thofe  reafonings  that  tend  to  the  fub- 
verfion  of  a  firfl  principle,  may  be  delected, 
at  lead  in  all  cafes  of  importance.  However,- 
wc  Hial]  offer  a  remark  or  two  in  anfwer  to 
the   qvieflion ;  which,    though   they    lliould 

not 
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not  appear  in  every  refpedt  unexceptionable, 
may  yet  throw  light  on  the  fubjeft,  and  ferve 
to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  fom<i 
things  that  are  to  follow. 

Firfl:,  then,  if  I  wanted  to  certify  myfelf 
concerning  any  particular  fcnfe  or  percipient 
faculty,  that  it  is  neither  depraved  nor  de- 
fediive,  I  would  attend  to  the  feelings  or  {en- 
fations  communicated    by  it;    and  obfeive, 
whether  they  be  clear  and  definite,  and  fuch 
as  I  am,  of  my  own  accord,  difpofed  to  con- 
fide in  without  hefitation,  as  true,  genuine, 
and  natural.     If  they  are  fuch,  1  iliould  cer- 
tainly adl  upon  them  till  I  had  fome  pofitive 
reafon  to  think  them  fallacious.     Secondly, 
I  confider,  whether    the   fenfations  received 
by  this  faculty  be  uniformly  fimilar  in  fimilar 
circumftances.     If  they  are  not,  I    fliould 
fufpecl,  either  that  it  is  now  depraved,  or 
was  formerly  fo  ;  and  if  I  had  no  other  cri- 
terion  to  dired:  me,  iliould  be   much  at   a 
lofs   to  know  whether   I   ouo-ht  to  truft  the 
former  or  the  latter   experience ;  perhaps   I 
fhould  diftruft  both.     If  they  are  uniform, 
if  my  prefent   and  my  paft  experience  do 
exadly  coincide,  I  fliall  then  be  difpofed  to 
think  them    both  right.     Thirdly,    I  con- 
fider, whether,  in  ading  upon  the  fuppcfi- 
tion  that   the  faculty  in  quefiion  is  well-in- 
iurmed,   J  have  ever  been  milled  to  my  hurt 

or 
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or  inconvenience ;  if  not,  then  have  I  good 
reafon   to  think,    that    I    was   not  miftaken 
when  I  formed  that   fuppofition,    and    that 
this  faculty   is   really  what  I  fuppofed  it  to 
be.     Fourthly,  If  the  fenfations  communi- 
cated by  this  faculty   be   incompatible  with 
one  another,   or  irreconcileable   to   the  per- 
ceptions of  my  other  faculties,  1  fhould   fu- 
fpecfl  a  depravation  of  the  former  :    for  the 
laws  of  nature,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
are  perfe(ftly  confiftent ;  and  I  have  a  natu- 
ral fuggeftion    that   they    are  univerfally  fo. 
It  is  therefore  a  prefumption,  that  my  facul- 
ties are  well  informed,  when  the  perceptions 
of  one  are  quite  confident  with  thofe  of  the 
reft,   and   with  one   another.     In  a  ftate  of 
folitudc  I  muft  fatisfy  myfelf  with  thefe  cri- 
teria ;   but  when  I  go  abroad  into  the  world, 
I  have  accefs  to  another  criterion,  which,  in 
many  cafes,   will  be  reckoned  more  decifivc 
than  any  of  thefe,  and  which,  in  concurrence 
with  thefe,  will  be  fufficient  to  banifli  doubt 
from  every  rational  mind.     I   compare   my 
fenfations  and    notions  with  thofe  of  other 
men  ;  and  if  I  find  a  perfect  coincidence,   I 
Ihall  then  be  fatisfied  that  my  fenfations  are 
according  to  the  law  of  human  nature,  and 
therefore  right.— To  illuflrate  all   this   by  an 
example  : 

I  want 
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I  want  to  know  whether  my  fenfe  of  fee- 
ing   be  a   well-informed  faculty.      Firft,   I 
have  reafon  to  think  that  it  is,  becaufe  my 
eyes  communicate  to  me  fuch  fenfations  as 
1,   of  my  own  accord,   am   difpofed  to  con- 
fide in.     There  is  fomething  in   my  percep- 
tions of  fight  fo  diftindt,  and  fo  definite,  that 
I  do  not  find  myfelf  in  the  lead  difpofed  to 
doubt  whether  things   be  what  my  eyes  re- 
prefcnt  them.     Even  the  obfcurer   informa- 
tions of  this  faculty  carry  along  with  them 
their  own  evidence,    and  my  belief.     I  am 
confident  that  the  fun  and  moon  are  round, 
as   they  appear   to   be>  that  the  rainbow  is 
arched,  that  grafs  is  green^  fnow  white,  and 
the  heavens  azure ;   and  this  I  fl:iould   have 
believed,  though  I  had  pafTed  all  my  days  in 
folitude,  and  never  known  any  thing  of  other 
animals,    or  their   fenfes.     Secondly,   I  find 
that  my  notions  of  the  vifible  qualities  of  bo- 
dies are  the  fame  now  they  have  always  been. 
If  this   were   not  the  cafe^   if  where  I   faw 
greennefs  ycflerday  I  were  to  fee  yellow  to- 
day,   I  fhould   be  apt  to  fuppofe,  that  my 
fight  had  fuffered   fome  depravation^  except 
I  had  reafon  to  think,  that  the   objects  had 
really  changed  colour.     But  indeed  we  have 
fo  ftrong  a  tendency   to  believe   our  fenfes, 
that  I  doubt  not  but  in  fuch  a  cafe  I  fhould 

be 
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be  more  difpofed  to  fufped  a  change  in  the 
objed  than  in  my  eye  fight  :  r  uch  would 
depend  on  the  circumftanccs  of  the  caic.  We 
rub  our  eyes  when  we  want  to  look  at  nny 
thing  with  accuracy  ;  for  we  know  by  expe- 
rience, that  motes,  and  cloudy  fpecks,  which 
may  be  removed  by  rubbing,  do  fonietuTies 
float  in  the  eye,  and  hurt  the  fight.  But  if 
the  alteration  of  the  vifible  qualities  in  the 
external  objedt  be  fuch  as  we  have  never  ex- 
perienced from  a  depravation  of  the  organ, 
we  lliould  be  inclined  to  trull  our  eye- fight, 
rather  than  to  fuppofe,  that  the  external  ob- 
je<ft  has  remained  unaltered.  Thirdly,  no 
evil  confequence  has  ever  happened  to  me 
when  ad:ing  upon  the  fuppofition,  that  my 
faculty  of  feeing  is  a  well-informed  fenfe  : 
whereas,  if  I  were  to  act  on  the  contrary 
fuppofition,  I  Hiould  foon  have  occafion  to 
regret  my  fcepticifm.  I  fee  a  poft  in  my  way  ; 
by  turning  a  little  afide,  I  pafs  it  unhurt  :  but 
if  I  had  fuppofcd  my  fight  fallacious,  and 
gone  ilraight  forward,  a  bloody  nofe,  or 
fomething  worfc,  might  have  been  the  con- 
fequence. If,  when  I  bend  my  courfe  ob- 
liquely, in  order  to  avoid  the  poll  that  feems 
to  iland  dircdly  before  mc,  I  were  to  run 
my  head  full  againft  it,  I  fliould  inftantly 
fufpedt  a  depravation  in  my  eye-iight :  but 
SIS  I  never  experience  ^ny  misfortune  of  this 
N  kind. 
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kind,  I  believe  that  my   (tnCe    of  feeing  is  a 
well-informed  faculty.     Fourthly,  the  per- 
ceptions received  by  this  {enfo.  are  perfectly 
confident  with   one   another,  and  with   the 
perceptions    received  by  my  other  faculties. 
When  I  fee  the  appearance  of  a  folid  body  in 
my  way,  my  touch  always  confirms  the  tefli- 
mony  of  my  fight ;  if  it  did  not,  I   fliould 
fufpeft  a  fallacy  in  one  or  other   of  thofe 
fenfes,  perhaps  in  both.     When  I  look  on  a 
line  of  foldiers,  they  all  feem  (landing  per- 
pendicular, as   I    myfelf  ftand  ;   but  if  -  the 
men  at  the  extremities   of  the  line,  without 
leaning  againil  any  thing,  were  to  appear  a» 
if  they  formed  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees 
with  the  earth's  furface,  I  fhould  certainly 
fufped:  fome  unaccountable  obliquity  in  my 
vifion.     Laflly,  after  the   experience  of  fe- 
veral  years,  after  all  the  knowledge  I  have 
been  able  to  gather,  concerning  the  fenfa- 
tions  of  other  men,  from  reading,  difcourfe, 
and  obfervation,  I  have  no   reafon   to  think 
their  fehfations  of  fight  different  from  mine. 
Every  body,  who  ufes  the  Englifli  language, 
calls  fnow  white,  and  grafs  green  ;  and  it 
would  be  in  the  highefl  degree  abfurd   to 
fuppofe,  that   what  they   call  the  fenfatioii- 
of  whitenefs,    is    not   the     fame    fenfatioii 
which  I  call  by  that  name.     Some  few,  per- 
haps, fee  differently  from   me.     A  man  in 

the 
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the  jaundice  fees  that  rofe  yellow  which  I 
fee  red  ;  a  fliort-fighted  man  fees  that  pi(fture 
confufedly  at  the  diftance  of  three  yards, 
v/hich  I  fee  diftindily.  But  far  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  fee  as  I  do,  and  differently 
from  thofe  few  individuals ;  whofe  fenfe  of 
feeing  I  therefore  confider  as  lefs  perfect  than 
mine.  Nay,  though  the  generality  of  man- 
kind were  all  fliort-fi2:hted,  Hill  it  would  be 
true,  that  we,  who  are  not  fo,  have  the 
moft  perfedl  fight ;  for  our  fight  is  more  ac- 
curate in  its  perceptions,  qualifies  us  better 
for  the  bufinefs  of  life,  and  coincides  more 
exad:ly,  or  at  leaft  more  immediately,  with 
the  fenfations  received  by  the  other  fenfes. 
Yet  the  fliort-fighted,  as  well  as  they  who 
have  the  acutcft  fight,  believe  the  decla- 
ration of  this  fenfe,  as  foon  as  they  are 
placed  in  a  fituation  favourable  to  accurate 
obfervation  :  all  the  difference  is,  that  it 
is  more  difficult,  and  often  more  inconve- 
nient, for  fliort-fighted  perfons  to  place 
themfelves  in  fuch  a  fituation.  Still  it  ought 
to  be  remembered,  that  ^  perfe^  feizfe  and  a 
well-wfor?7H'd fcfijl-  are  not  fynonymous  terms. 
We  call  a  fenlc  ivell-hijGrmedy  in  oppofition 
to  one  that  is  depraved  ov  fallacious.  Ferfec- 
tion  and  impey-fcdmi  of  {q.\\{z  are  relative 
terms,  implying  a  comparifon,  either  be- 
tween different  men,  in  rcfpecl:  of  the  acute- 
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nefs  of  their  fenfes  and  faculties ;  or  between 
any  fenfe,  as  it  appears  in  a  particular  man^ 
and  the  degree  of  acutenefs  which  is  found 
to  belong  to  that  fenfe  as  it  appears  in  the 
generality  of  mankind.  There  are  two  tele- 
fcopes,  one  of  w  iiich  gives  a  diftin6l  view  of 
an  object  at  two,  and  the  other  at  four  miles 
diftance  :  both  are  equally  well-iu formed,  (if 
I  may  fo  fpeak)  :  that  is,  equally  true  in 
their  reprefentations ;  but  the  one  is  much 
more  imperfccl  than  the  other. 

I  do  not,  at  prefent  offer  any  further  illu- 
ftrations  of  thefe  criteria  of  a  well-informed 
fenfe.  The  reader  who  examines  them  by 
the  rules  of  common  prudence,  will  perhaps 
be  fatisfied  with  them  :  at  leaft  I  am  apt  to 
think,  that  few  will  fufped:  the  veraci-ty  of 
their  faculties  when  they  ftand  this  teft. 
But  let  it  not  be  fuppofed,  that  I  mean  to 
inlinuate,  that  a  man  never  trufts  his  facul- 
ties till  he  firft  examine  them  after  this  man- 
ner :  we  believe  our  fenfes  previoully  to  all 
reflection  or  examination ;  and  wc  never  dif* 
believe  them,  but  upon  the  authority  of  our 
fenfes  placed  in  circumftances  more  favoura- 
ble to  accurate  obfervation.  If  the  reader  is 
not  fatisfied  with  thefe  critericiy  it  is  no  great 
matter.  The  queflion  concerning  a  well- 
informed  fenfe  will  be  found  not  a  little  per- 
plexing to  one  who  attempts  to  anfwer  it  in 

words. 
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words.  I  offer  thefe  remarks  rather  as  hints 
to  be  attended  to  by  other  adventurers  in  this 
part  of  fcience,  than  as  a  Ibhition  of  the  diffi- 
culty. If  it  were  not  that  I  prefumc  fome 
advantage  may  be  derived  from  them  as 
hints,  I  fliould  have  omitted  them  altoge- 
ther ;  for  on  them  the  doctrine  I  mean  to 
ellablilh  doth  not  depend. 


SECT.        III. 

T^he  fubjeB  continued.     Intuitive  truths  diJUn'- 
guij}:ab!e  into  clajjes. 

/^F  the  notions  attending  the  perception 
^-^  of  certain  truth,  wc  formerly  men- 
tioned this  as  one,  **  That  in  regard  to  fuch 
*'  truth,  we  fuppofe  we  (hould  entertain  the 
**  fame  fentiments  and  belief  if  we  were 
**  perfecflly  acquainted  with  all  nature.'* 
Left  it  fhould  be  thought  that  we  mean  to 
extend  this  notion  too  far,  it  feems  proper 
to  introduce  in  this  place  the  following  re- 
marks. 

i.  The  axioms  and  demonftrated  conclu- 
(ions  of  geometry  are  certainly  true,  and 
certainly  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things. 
Thus   we  judge   of  them  at   prefentj    and 

thus 
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thus  we  neceffarily  believe,  that  we  fhould, 
judge  of  them,  even  if  we  were  endued 
with  omnifcience  and  infaHibility.  It  is  a 
natural  dictate  of  human  underflanding, 
that  the  contrary  of  thefe  truths  mufl  for 
ever  remain  abfurd  and  impoffible  :  and 
that  omnipotence  itfelf  cannot  change  their 
nature ;  though  it  might  fo  deprave  our 
judgment,  as  to  make  us  difbelieve,  or  not 
perceive  them*. 

2.  That 


•  Some  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  all  mathematical 
truth  is  relolvable  into  identical  propofitions.  The  following 
remark  to  this  purpofe  is  taken  from  a  DifTcrtation  on  Evi- 
dence, printed  at  Berlin  in  the  year  1764.  "  Omnes  ma- 
*'  theniaticorum  propofitiones  funt  identicae,  et  repraefentantur 
*'  hac  formula,  a=:a.  Sunt  veritates  ideuticx,-  fub  vacia 
"  forma  expreflse,  imo  ipfum,  quod  dicitur,  contradi<5lionis 
*'  principium,  vario  modo  enunciatum  et  involutum  ;  fiquidem 
*'  omnes  hujus  generis  propofitiones  revera  in  eo  contineantur. 
*'  Secundum  noftram  autem  intelligendi  facultatem  ea  eft  pro- 
"•  pofitionum  differentia,  quod  quaedam  longa  ratiociniorum 
''  ferie,  alia  autem,  breviori  via,  ad  primum  omnium  prin- 
*'  cipium  reducantur,  et  in  illud  rcfolvantur.  Sic  v.  g.  pro- 
"  pofitio  2  +  2  z=  4,  ftatJm  hue  cedit  l+-i  +  i  +  i:=:i 
*'  +  I  -f-  I  4.  I,  i.e.  idem  eft  idem  ;  et,  proprie  loquendo, 
"  hoc  modo  enunciari  debet. — Si  contingat,  addelTe  vel  ex« 
'*  iftere  quatuor  entia,  tum  exiftunt  quatuor  entia  j  nam  d« 
'*  exiftentia  non  agunt  geometrae,  fed  ea  hypothetice  tantani 
*'  fuhintelligitur.  Inde  fumma  oritur  certitudo  ratiocinia  per- 
**  fpicienti  ;  obfervat  nempe  idearum  identitatem  ;  et  base  eft 
**■  evidentia,  affenfum  immediate  cogens,  quam  mathematicam 
♦'  aut  geometricam  vocamus.  Mathefi  tamen  fua  natura  priva 
**  non  eft  et  propria  ;  oritur  etenim  ex  identitatis  pcrceptione, 
**  quas  locum  habere  poteft,  etiamfi  ideas  non  repraelentent 
*'  extenfum." 
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2.  That  my  body  exiils,  and  is  endued 
with  a  thinking,  ad:ive,  and  permanent 
principle,  which  I  call  my  foul; — That  the 
material  world  hath  fuch  an  cxiftencc  as 
the  vulgar  afcribe  to  it,  that  is,  a  real  le- 
parate  exiftence,  to  which  its  being  per- 
ceived is  in  no  wife  necell'ary  : — That  the 
men,  beafts,  houfes,  and  mountains,  we 
fee  and  feel  around  us,  are  not  imaginary, 
but  real  and  material  beings,  and  fuch,  in 
refpedt  of  iliape  and  tangible  magnitude,  as 
tlicy  appear  to  our  fenfes ;  I  am  not  only 
confcious  that  I  believe,  but  alfo  certain, 
that  fuch  is  the  nature  of  thefe  things  ;  and 
that,  thus  far  at  leaft,  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  thefe  things,  an  omnifcient  and  infallible 
being  cannot  think  me  miftaken.  Of  thefe 
truths  I  am  fo  certain,  that  I  fcruple  not  to 
pronounce  every  being  in  an  error  who  is  of 
a  contrary  fentiment  concerning  them.  For 
fuppofe  an  intelligent  creature,  an  angel  for 
inftance,  to  believe  that  there  are  not  in  the 
univerfe  any  fuch  things  as  this  folar  fyflem, 
this  earth,  thefe  mountains,  houfes,  animals, 
this  being  whom  I  call  myfelf ;  could  I,  by 
any  effort,  bring  myfelf  to  believe,  that  his 
opinion  is  a  true  one,  and  implies  a  propo- 
fition  exprefTive  of  fomething  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  things  ?  it  is  impoffible  and  in- 
conceivable.    My  underftanding  intimates, 

that 
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that  fuch  an  opinion  would  as  certainly  be 
falfe,  as  it  is  falfe  that  two  and  two  are  equal 
to  ten,  or  that  things  equal  to  one  and  the 
lame  thing  are  unequal  to  one  another. 
'Vet  this  is  an  opinion  which  omnipotence 
could  render  true,  by  annihilating  the  whole 
of  this  folar  lyftem  j  or  make  me  admit  as 
true,  by  depriving  me  of  underftanding.  But 
fo  long  as  this  folar  fyflem  remains  unanni- 
hilated,  and  my  inteliecft  undepraved,  there 
is  not  a  geometrical  axiom  more  true,  or 
more  evident  to  me,  than  that  this  folar 
fyllem,  znd  all  the  objedts  above  mentioned, 
do  exift ;  there  is  not  a  geometrical  axiorr^ 
which  li.is  any  better  title  to  be  accounted  a 
principle  of  human  knowledge  3  there  is  not 
a  geometrical  axiom  againil  which  it  is 
more  abfurd,  more  unreafonable,  more  un- 
philofophical,  to  argue. 

3.  l^hat  fnow  is  white,  fire  hot,  gold 
yellow,  and  fugar  fweet,  we  believe  to  be 
certainly^  true.  Thele  bodies  aifeft  our  eyes, 
touch,  and  palate,  in  a  peculiar  manner^ 
and  w^e  have  no  reafon  to  think,  that  they 
afFe(5t  the  organs  of  different  men  in  a  dif-: 
ferent  manner  :  on  the  contrary,  we  believe, 
with  full  alTurance,  founded  on  fuiticient 
reafon,  that  they  affect  the  fenfes  of  all  men 
in  the  fame  manner.  The  peculiar  fenfation 
we  receive  from  them  depends  on  three 
things ;  on    the  nature    of  the  obje(5J:   per- 

ceivedj 
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ceived,  on  the  nature  of  the  organ  of  percep- 
tion, and   on    the   nat\ire  of  the  percipient 
being.     Of  each  of  thefe  things   the   Deity 
could  change  the  nature;  and   make   fugar 
bitter,  fire  cold,  fnow  black,  and  gold  green. 
But  till  this  be  done  ;  in  other  words,  while 
things  continue  as  they  are,  it  is  as  certainly 
true,  that   fnow   is   white,  fire   hot,  &c.  as 
that   two   and  two   are  equal  to  four,  or  a 
whole  greater  than  a  part.      If  we  fuppofe, 
that  ihow,  notwithftanding  its  appearance, 
is  black,  or  not  white,  we  muft  alfo  fuppofe, 
that  our  f^nfes  and  intellcdl  are  fallacious  fa- 
cultitsj  and  theretore  cannot  admit  any  thing 
as  true  which  has  no  better  evidence  than  that 
of  fenfe  and  intelledl.    If  a  creature  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  from  man  were  to  fay,  that  fnow 
isblack,andhot,  I  fhouldreply,  (fuppofinghim 
to  ufe  thefe  words  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which 
I   ufc  them),   It  may  poffibly  have   that  ap- 
pearance to  your  fenfes,  but  it  has  not  that 
appearance  to  mine  :  it  may  therefore,  in  re- 
gard to  your  faculties,  be  true  -,  and  if  fo,  it 
ought  to  conftitute  a  part  of  your  philofo- 
phy  :   but   of  my  philofophy  it  cannot  con- 
flitute  a  part,  becaufe,  in  refpecft  of  my  fa- 
culties, it  is  falfe,  being  contrary  to  facl  and 
experience.     If  the  fame  being  were  to  af- 
firm, that   a    part   is   equal    to  a   whole,  1 
fliould   anfwer,  it  is  impoffible ;   none   can 
^hink  lb  but  thofe  who  are  deflitute  of  under- 

f.andjng. 
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ftanding.  If  he  were  to  fay,  the  folar  fyftem 
explained  by  Newton  does  not  exifl,  I  fliould 
anfwer,  you  are  miftaken^  if  your  knowledge 
were  not  impcrfed:,  you  would  think  other- 
wife;  I  am  certain  th^t  it  does  exifl. — We  fee, 
by  thus  ftating  the  cafe,  what  is  the  difference 
between  thefe  three  forts  of  certainty.  But 
flill,  in  refpecfl  to  man,  thefe  three  forts  are 
all  equally  evident,  equally  certain,  and  e-r 
quallyunfufceptible of  confutation:  and  none 
of  them  can  be  difbelieved  or  doubted  by 
us,  except  we  difavow  the  diflindlion  be- 
tween truth  and  falfhood,  by  fuppofing  our 
faculties  fallacious. 

4.  Of  moral  truth,  we  cannot  bring  our- 
felves  to  think,  that  the  Deity's  notions 
(pardon  the  expreflion)  are  contrary  to  ours. 
If  we  believe  Him  omnifcient  and  infalli- 
ble, can  we  alfo  believe,  that,  in  his  fight, 
cruelty,  injuflice,  and  ingratitude,  are  wor- 
thy of  rewiird  and  praife,  and  the  oppofite 
virtues  of  blame  and  punifhment  ?  It  is  ab- 
folutely  impoffible.  The  one  belief  deflroys 
the  other.  Common  fenfe  declares,  that  a 
being  poffefTed  of  perfed  knowledge  can  no 
more  entertain  fuch  a  fentiment,  than  I  with 
my  eyes  open  can  jufl  now  avoid  feeing  the 
light.  If  a  created  being  were,  in  all  cafes, 
to  think  that  virtue  which  we  think  vice, 
and  that  vice  which  we  think  virtue,  what 

would 
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would  be  our  notions  of  his  intcllio-ence  ? 
Should  we  not,  without  hefitation,  pro- 
nounce him  irrational,  and  his  opinion  an 
ahfurdity  P  The  abfurdity  indeed  is  conceiv- 
able, and  may  be  exprefTed  in  words  that 
imply  no  contradicftion  :  but  that  any  being 
fhould  think  in  this  manner,  and  yet  not 
think  wrong,  is  to  us  as  perfe(fHy  incon- 
ceivable, as  that  the  fame  thing  fliould  bo 
both  true  and  falfe. 

We  fpeak  here  of  the  great  and  leading 
principles  of  moral  duty.  Many  fubordi- 
nate  duties  there  are,  which  refult  from  the 
form  of  particular  governments,  and  from 
particular  modes  of  education;  and  there  are 
fome,  which,  though  admirably  adapted  to 
the  improvement  and  perfecflion  of  our  na- 
ture, are  yet  fo  fublime,  that  the  natutal 
confcience  of  mankind,  i-inafTilled  bv  reve- 
lation,  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  capable  of 
difcovering  them  :  but  in  regard  to  juflice, 
gratitude,  and  thofe  other  virtues,  of  which 
no  rational  beings  (fo  far  as  we  know)  are 
or  can  be  ignorant,  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to 
believe  that  our  fentiments  are  wrong.  I  fay, 
there  are  duties  of  which  no  rational  beings 
can  be  ignorant :  for  if  moral  fentiments  be 
the  refult  of  a  bias,  or  vis  w^fa,  communi- 
cated to  the  rational  foul  by  its  Creator,  then 
mufl  tliey  be  as  univerfal  as  rational  nature, 

and 
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and  as  permanent  as  the  effedts  of  any  other 
natural  law ;  and  it  is  as  abfurd  to  argue 
againft  their  truth  or  authenticity,  as  againfl: 
the  reality  of  any  other  matter  of  facft.  But 
fev'eral  authors  of  note  have  denied  this  in- 
ference, as  well  as  the  principle  whence  it 
proceeds  ;  or  at  leaft,  by  calling  the  one  in 
queftion,  have  endeavoured  to  make  us  fcep- 
tical  in  regard  to  the  other.  They  have  en- 
deavoured to  prove,  that  moral  fentiment  is 
different  in  different  countries,  and  under 
differf*nt  forms  of  religion,  government,  and 
manners  ;  that  therefore,  in  refpedl  of  it, 
there  is  no  vis  injita  in  the  mind  ;  for  that, 
previous  to  education,  we  are  in  a  ll:ate  of 
perfed:  indifference  as  to  virtue  and  vice  ; 
and  that  an  oppofite  courfe  of  education 
would  have  made  us  think  that  virtue  which 
now  we  think  vice,  and  that  vice  which 
now  we  think  virtue :  in  a  word,  that  mo- 
ral fentiments  are  as  much  the  effedt  of 
cuffcom  and  human  artifice,  as  our  tafle  in 
drefs,  furniture,  and  the  modes  of  conver- 
fation,  In  proof  of  this  doctrine,  a  mul- 
titude of  favfts  have  been  brought  together, 
to  fliow  the  prodigious  diverfity,  and  even 
contrariety,  that  takes  place  in  the  moral 
opinions  of  different  ages,  nations,  and  cli- 
mates. Of  all  our  niodern  fceptical  notions, 
this  feemed  to  me  one  of  ihc  moft  dange- 
rous. 
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rous.     For  my  own  fatisfadion,   and  for  the 
lake  of  thofe   whom  it  is   my   duty  to   in- 
ftrudt,  I  have  been   at  great  pains  to  examine 
it ;   and  the  examination   has   turned   out  to 
my  entire  fatisfatftion.     But  the  materials  I 
have  colleded  on   this   fubjed:  are   far   too 
bulky  to  be   inferted    here.      The  fccptical 
arguments  are  founded,  not  only  on  miftakes 
concerning  the  nature  of  virtue,  but  alfo  on 
jbme  hiilorical  fad^s  mifreprefented,   and  on 
others  fo   equivocal,     and   bare  of  circum- 
ftances,  that  they  really  have  no  meaning. 
From  the  number  of  hiftorical,   as   well  as 
philofophical,    difquifitions,  which   I   found 
it   neceil'ary  to  introduce,  the  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  univerfality  and  immutability  of 
moral  truth,  which  I  thought  to  have  com- 
prifed  in  a  few  pages,  foon   fwelled   into  a 
treatife.     It  is  now  almoft  finidied  ;    and    I 
fliall  have  no  inclination  to  fupprefs  it,  if  the 
fuccefs  of  the  prefent  attempt  give  me  any- 
ground  to  hope  that  it  may  be  ufeful, 

5.  Of  probable  truth,  a  fuperior  being 
may  think  differently  from  us,  and  yet  be  in 
the  right.  For  every  propofition  is  either 
true  or  falfe  ;  and  every  probable  pail  event 
has  cither  happened,  or  not  happened,  as 
every  probable  future  event  will  either  hap- 
pen or  not  happen.  From  the  impcrfedl:ion 
of  our  f;iculties,   and  from  the   narrownefs 
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of  our  experience,    we  may  judge  wrong, 
when    we   think  that   a  certain  event  has 
happened,  or  will  happen  :  and  a  being  of 
more  extenfivc  experience,  and  more  perfe(5t 
underflanding,  may  fee  that  we  judge  wrong; 
for  that  the  event  in  queflion  never  did  hap- 
pen, nor  ever  will.     Yet  it  docs  not  follow> 
that  a  man  may  either  prudently  or  rational- 
ly dillraft  his  probable  notions  as  fallacious; 
Whatever   man,    by  the  confhitution   of  his 
nature,   is  determined  to  admit  as  probable, 
he  ought  to  admit  as  probable  -,  for,    in  re- 
gard to  man,  that   is   probable  truth.     Not 
to  admit  it  probable,  when  at  the  fame  time 
he  muft  believe  it  probable,   is   mere  obfti- 
Hacy  :     and    not  to   believe    that   probable^ 
which    all  other  men  who   have    the  fame 
View  of  all  the  circumftancesj  believe  pro-* 
bablei  would  be  afcribed  to  caprice,  or  want 
bf  underilanding.      If  one  in  fuch   a   cafe 
were  refradlory,    we   fhould   naturally  afk. 
How  comes  it     that  you  think   diflPerently 
from  us  in  this  matter  ?  have  you  any  reafon 
to  think  us  in  a  miftake  ?  is  your  knowledge 
of  the  circumflanCes   from  which   we  infer 
the  probability  of  this  event,  different  from 
ours  ?  do  you  know  any  thing  about  it   of 
which  we  are  ignorant  ?  If  he  reply  in   the 
negative,  and  yet  perfift  in  contradiding  our 
opinion,  we  fhould  certainly  think  him  an 
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iinrcafonable  man.  Every  thing,  therefore, 
which  to  human  creatures  feems  intuitively 
probable,  is  to  be  accounted  one  of  the  firit 
principles  of  probable  human  knowledge. 
A  human  creature  acfts  an  irrational  part 
when  he  argues  againft  it ;  and  if  he  re- 
fufe  to  acknowledge  it  probable,  he  cannot, 
without  contradicting  himfelf,  acquiefce  in 
any  other  human  probability  whatfoever. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  faid,  that 
there  are  various  kinds  of  intuitive  certainty; 
and  that  thofe  who  will  not  allow  any  truth 
to  be  felf-evidcnt,  except  what  has  all  the 
charadleriftics  of  a  geometrical  axiom,  are 
much  miftaken.  From  the  view  we  have 
given  of  this  fubjedl,  it  would  be  eafy  to 
reduce  thefe  intuitive  certainties  into  claiTes  ; 
but  this  is  not  neceflary  on  the  prefcnt  oc- 
cafion.  We  are  here  treating  of  the  nature 
and  immutability  of  truth  as  perceived  by 
hu'uan  faculties.  Whatever  intuitive  pro- 
pofition  man,  by  the  law  of  his  nature,  muft 
believe  as  certain,  or  as  probable,  is,  in  re- 
gard to  him,  certain  or  probable  truth  ;  and 
mult  conftitute  a  part  of  human  knowledge, 
and  remain  unalterably  the  fame,  as  long  as 
the  human  conflitution  remams  unaltered. 
And  we  muft  often  repeat,  that  he  who  at- 
tempts to  difprove  fuch  intuitive  truth,  or  to 
make  men  fceptical  in  regard  to  it,  acfts  a 

part 
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part  as  Inconfiftent  with  found  reafoning, 
and  as  efFei^^uaHy  fubverfive  of  all  human 
knowledge,  as  if  he  attempted  to  difprovc 
truths  which  he  certainly  knew  to  be  agree- 
able to  the  eternal  and  neceffary  relations  of 
things.  Whether  the  Deity  can  or  cannot 
change  thefe  truths  into  falQioods,  we  need 
not  feek  to  determine,  becaufe  it  is  of  no 
confequence  to  us  to  know.  It  becomes  us 
better  to  inquire,  with  humility  and  reve- 
rence, into  what  he  hath  done,  than  vainly, 
and  perhaps  prefumptuoufly,  into  what  he 
can  do.  Whatever  he  hath  been  pleafed  to 
cftablifli  in  the  univerfe,  is  as  certainly  efla- 
blifhed,  as  if  it  were  in  itfelf  unchangeable 
and  from  eternity  -,  and,  while  he  wills  it  to 
remain  what  he  hath  made  it,  is  as  perma- 
nent as  his  own  nature. 


CHAP.        II. 

'T^e  preceding  theory  rejcBeJ  by  fceptical 
writers. 

T^^E  have  feen,  that  mathematicians  and 
^     natural  philofophers  do,  in  cfFe(5l,  ac- 
knowledge the  diftindion  between  common 
fenfe  and  reafon,   as  above  explainod;  ad- 
mitting^ 
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mittinr  the  dictates  of  the  former  a«  ulti- 
mate and  unqueiliionable  principles,  and  ne- 
ver attempting  either  to  prove  or  to  difprovc 
them  by  rcafonin^.  If  we  inquire  a  little 
into  the  genius  cf  modern  fcepticifm,  we 
fhall  fee,  tliat,  there,  a  very  different  pljtfl 
of  inveftigation  has  been  adopted.  This 
will  bcil  appear  by  inftances  taken  from 
that  pretended  philofophy.  But  firfl  let  u^ 
offer  ^  few  general  remarks. 


SECT.         L 

Gcfieral  Obfervations,     Rife  and  Progrefs  of 
Modern    Scepticifm, 

I.  THHE  Cartefian  philofophy  is  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  ground-work  of  mo- 
dern fcepticifm.  The  fource  of  Locke's 
reafoning  againfl  the  feparate  exiftence  of 
the  fecondary  qualities  of  matter,  of 
Berkeley's  reafoning  againft  the  exig- 
ence of  a  material  world,  and  of  Hume's 
reafoning  againft  the  exiftence  both  of  foul 
and  body,  may  bp  found  in  the  firft  part  of 
the  Principia  of  Des  Cartes.  Yet  nothing 
fcems  to  have  been  further  from  the  inten- 
tion of  this  worthy  and  mofl  ingenious  phi- 

O  lofo- 
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Jofopher,  than  to  give  countenance  to  error, 
irreligion,  or  licentioufnefs.  He  begins  with 
doubting  j  but  it  is  with  a  view  to  arrive  at 
convidion  :  his  ruccellors  (Ibme  of  them  at 
leafl)  the  further  they  advance  in  their  fy- 
ll:ems,  become  more  and  more  fceptical  ^ 
and  at  length  the  reader  is  told,  to  his  in- 
finite pleafure  and  emolument,  that  the  un- 
derftanding,  ad:ing  alone,  doth  intirely  fub7 
vert  itfelf,  and  leaves  not  the  lowed  degree 
of  evidence  in  any  proportion  whatfoever  *. 

The  firft  thing  a  philofopher  ought  to  do, 
according  to  Dks  Cartes,  is  to  diveft  him- 
felf  of  all  prejudices,  and  all  hif  former  opi- 
nions ;  to  rejed:  the  evidence  of  fenfe,  of  in- 
tuition, and  of  mathematical  demonftration; 
to  fupppfe  that  there  is  no  God,  nor  heaven, 
nor  earth  ;  and  that  we  have  neither  hands, 
nor  feet,  nor  body  ; — in  a  word,  he  is  to 
doubt  of  every  thing  of  which  it  is  poflible 
to  doubt,  and  to  be  perfuaded,  that  every 
thing  is  falfe  which  can  pollibly  be  conceived 
to  be  doubtful-  Now  there  is  only  one  point 
of  which  it  is  impotlible  to  doubt,  namely. 
That  I,  the  perfbn  who  doubts,  am  thinking. 
This  propohtion,  therefore,  I  think,  and  this 
only,  may  be  taken  for  granted  ;  and  nothing 
elfe  whatfoever  is  to  be  "believed  without 
proof. 

What 

*  Treatife  of  Human  Natuir,  vol.  i.  p.  464. 
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Whit  is  to  be  expelled  from  this  firange 
introduction  ?  one  or  other  of  thcfe  two 
t'linjs  mnrt:  neceir.irily  follow.  This  author 
\\\\\  either  believe  nothing  at  all  ;  or  if  he 
believe  any  thin?;,  it  mull  be  upon  the 
recommendation  of  falfa  and  fophidiical 
reafoning.*  But  Df.s  Cartes  is  no  fceptic 
in  his  moral  reafonings  :  therefore,  in  his 
moral  reafonings,  he  muH:  be  a  fophifter. 
Let  us  fee  whether  we  can  make  good  this 
charg"  againft  him  by  f.id:s. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  he  thinks,  he 
thence  infers,  that  he  exifls  :  Ego  cog^to, 
ergo  fum.  Now  there  cannot  be  thought 
where  there  is  no  exigence ;  before  he  take 
it  for  granted  that. he  thinks,  he  mud  alio 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  exifts.  This  ar- 
gument, therefore,  proceedson  a  fuppofition, 
that  the  thing  to  bti  proved  is  true ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  a  fophifni,  a  pelitig  principn. 
Even  fupi^ofmg  it  polfible  to  conceive  think- 
ing, witb.out  at  the  fune  time  conceiving 
cxillcnce,  flill  this  is  no  conclufive  argu- 
ment, except  it  could  be  fliown,  that  it  is 
more  evident  to  a  man  that  he  thinks,  than 
that  he  exifts  ;  for  in  every  true  proof  a  lefs 
evident  propofuion  is  inferred  from  one  thaC 
is  nv.re  evident.  But,  I  thinky  and,  I exijl, 
are  equally  evident.  Therefore  this  is  no 
true  proof.  To  fet  an  example  of  falfe  rea- 
O  2  foniiig 

•  Sec  \\\t  fiift  part  of  this  Pllfay. 
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foning  in  the  very  foundation  of  a  fyftem,  can 
hardly  fiil  to  have  badconfequences. 

Having  in  this  manner  eftabliflied  his  own 
cxiftence,  our  author  next  proceeds  to  prove 
the  veracity  of  his  faculties  ;  that  is,  to  (how 
by  reafoning,  that  what  he  thinks  true,  is 
really  true,  and  that  what  he  thinks  falfe  is 
really  falfe.  He  would  have  done  better  to 
have  taken  this  alfo  for  granted :  the  argu- 
ment by  which  he  attempts  to  prove  it,  does 
more  honour  to  his  heart  than  to  his  under- 
ftanding.  It  is  indeed  afophifm  of  the  fame 
kind  with  the  former,  in  which  he  takes 
that  for  granted  which  he  propofes  to  prove. 
It  runs  thus.  We  are  confcious,  that  we 
have  in  our  minds  the  idea  of  a  being  infi- 
nitely perfed:,  intelligent,  and  powerful,  ne- 
cefTarily  exiftent  and  eternal.  This  idea  dif- 
fers from  all  our  other  ideas  in  two  refpedls : 
it  implies  the  notions  of  eternal  and  necefTary 
exiftence,  and  of  infinite  perfection  ^  it 
neither  is,  nor  can  be,  a  iidion  of  the  ima- 
gination ;  and  therefore  exhibits  no  chimera 
or  imaginary  being,  but  a  true  and  immu- 
table nature,  which  mufl  of  neceflity  exifl,. 
becaufe  neceflary  exiftence  is  comprehended 
in  the  idea  of  it.  Therefore  there  is  a  God, 
neceflarily  exigent,  infinitely  v/ife,  powerful, 
and  true,  and  pofTefied  of  all  perfcdlon. 
This  Being  is  the  maker  of  us  and  of  all  our 

faculties  ^ 
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faculties  ',  he  cannot  deceive,  becaufe  he  is 
infinitely  perfcft ;  therefore  our  facujties  are 
true,  and  not  fallacious*, — The  fame  argu- 
ment has  been  adopted  by  others,  particu«« 
larly  by  Dr.  Barrow.  "  Cartefius,"  fays 
that  pious  and  learned  author,  **  hath  well 
'*  obferved,  that,  to  make  us  abfolutely  cer- 
**  tain  of  our  having  attained  the  truth,  it  is 
**  required  to  be  known,  whether  our  fa- 
*'  culties  of  apprehending  and  judging  the 
'*  truth,  he  true  ;  which  can  only  be  known 
**  from  the  power,  goodnefs,  and  truth  of 
"  our  creatorf." 

I  objcdl  not  to  this  argument  for  the  di- 
vine exigence,  drawn  from  the  idea  of  an 
all-perfe(5t  being,  of  which  the  human  mind 
i£  confcious ;  though  perhaps  this  is  not  the 
mod  unexceptionable methodof  evincing  that 
great  truth.  I  allow,  that  when  a  man  be- 
lieves a  God,  he  cannot,  without  abfurdity 
and  impiety,  deny  or  queftion  the  veracity 
of  his  own  faculties ;  and  that  to  acknow- 
ledge a  diftincflion  between  truth  and  falfe- 
hood,  implies  a  perfuafion,  that  certain  law? 
are  eilabliflied  in  the  univerfe,  on  which  the 
natures  of  all  created  things  depend,  which 
(to  me  at  leaft)  is  incomprehenfible,  except 

pn 
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on  the  fuppofition  of  a  fupreme,  intelligenr, 
directing  caufe.  But  I  acquiefce  in  thefe 
principles,  becaufe  I  take  the  veracity  of  my 
faculties  for  granted  ;  and  this  I  feel  myfelf 
neceffitated  to  do,  becaufe  I  feel  it  to  be  the 
law  of  my  nature  which  I  cannot  poiTibly 
counteracft.  Proceeding  then  upon  this  in- 
nate and  irrefiftible  notion,  that  my  faculties 
are  true,  I  infer,  by  the  jufteft  reafoning, 
that  God  exifts  ;  and  the  evidence  for  this 
great  truth  is  fo  clear  and  convincing,  that 
*I  cannot  withftand  its  force,  if  I  believe  any 
thing  elfe  whatfoever. 

Des  Cartes  argues  in  a  different  man- 
ner. Eecaufe  God  exifts,  (fays  he),  and  is 
perfect,  therefore  my  faculties  are  true. 
Right. — But  how  do  you  know  that  God 
exifls  ?  I  infer  it  from  the  fecond  principle 
of  my  philofophy,  already  eftablifhed,  Cogito^ 
ergo  fum. — How  do  you  know  that  your  in- 
ference is  jufl:  ?  It  fatisiies  my  reafon. — Your 
argument  proceeds  on  a  fuppofition,  that 
what  fatisfies  your  reafon  is  true  ?  it  does. — 
Do  you  not  then  take  it  for  granted,  that 
your  reafon  is  not  a  fallacious,  but  a  true 
faculty  ?  this  mud  be  taken  for  granted, 
otheryife  the  argument  is  good  for  nothing. 
And  if  ioy  your  argument  proceeds  on  a  fup- 
polition,  that  the  point  to  be  proved,  is  true. 
\xi  a  word,  you  pretend  to   prove  the   truth 

of 
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of  our  faculties,  bv  an  argument  which 
evidently  and  neceflarily  luppoles  their  truth, 
^'our  philolbphy  is  built  on  Ibphifms  ;  how 
then  can  it  be  according  to  common  fenle  ? 

As  this  piiilofophcr  doubted  where  he 
ought  to  have  been  confident,  fo  lie  is  often 
confident  where  he  ought  to  doubt.  He 
admits  not  his  own  exi(l:ence,  till  he  thinks 
he  has  proved  it;  yet  his  tyftem  is  replete 
with  hypothefcs  taken  for  granted,  without 
proof,  ahnoll:  without  examination.  He  fets 
out  with  the  profefilon  of  univerfal  fcepti- 
cifm  ;  but  manv  of  his  theories  are  founded 
in  the  moft  unphilofophical  credulity.  Had' 
he  taken  a  little  more  for  granted,  he  would 
have  proved  a  great  deal  more  :  he  takes 
almoft  nothing  for  granted,  (I  fpeak  of  what 
he  profeiTcs,  not  of  what  he  performs)  ;  and 
therefore  he  proves  nothing.  In  geometry, 
however,  he  is  rational  and  ingenious  ;  there 
are  fome  curious  remarks  in  his  difcourfeon 
the  paihons ;  his  phyfics  are  fanciful  and 
plaufible  ;  his  treatifc  on  mufic  perfpicuous, 
though  fuperficial  :  a  lively  imagination 
feems  to  have  been  his  chief  talent,  want  of 
knowledge  in  the  grounds  of  evidence  his 
principal  defe(5t. 

We  arc  informed  by  Father  MalEt 
BRAN  CHE,  that  the  fenfes  were  at  firft  as 
honeft  faculties  as  one   <:ould  defire  to   be 

endue4 
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endued  with,  till  after  they  were  debauched 
by  original  fin ;  an  adventure,  from  which 
they  contracSted  fuch  an  invincible  propenfity 
to  cheating,  that  they  are  now  continually 
lying  in  wait  to  deceive  us.  But  there  is  in 
man,  it  fecms,  a  certain  clear-fighted,  flout, 
old  faculty,  called  reafon,  which,  without 
being  deceived  by  appearances,  keeps  an  eye 
upon  the  rogues,  and  often  proves  too  cun- 
ning for  them.  Malebranche  therefore 
adviieth  us  to  doubt  with  all  our  might. 
**  If  a  man  hath  only  learned  to  doubt," 
fays  he,  **  let  him  not  imagine  that  he  hath 
*' made  an  inconfiderable  progrefs*."  Pro- 
grefs  !  in  what? — in  fcience  ?  Is  it  not  a 
contradidion,  or  at  leaft  an  inconfiftency, 
\n  terms,  to  fay  that  a  man  makes  progrefs 
i-n  fcience  by  doubtingt  ?  If  one  were  to  afk 
the  way  to  Dublin,  and  to  receive  for  an- 
fwer,  that  he  ought  firft  of  all  to  fit  down  5 
for  that  if  he  had  only  learned  to  fit  ilill,  he 
might  be  allured,  that  he  had  made  no  iu- 
confiberable  progrefs  in  his  journey  -,  1  fup* 
pofe  he  would  hardly  trouble  his  informer 
with  a  fecond  queftion. 

It 

*  Qu'oa  ne  s'itnaginc  pas,  que  ron  ait  pcu  avanc^,  fi  on  a 
feulcment  appris  a  douter. 

La  Recherche  de  la  Ver'ite  I'tv.  i.  ch.  20. 
^  Eft  contrarictas  inter  Verba  yjriz;/,  tt^ubiafunt. 

Des  Cartes,  O'ojeil.  et  Ref^oftf,  feftivtn^ 
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It  is  true,  this  author  makes  a  diflinftion. 
between  the  doubts  of  palhon,  brutality, 
and  blindnefs,  and  thofe  of  prudence,  di- 
flruft,  and  penetr  *tion  :  the  former,  fays  he, 
are  the  doubts  of  Academics  and  Atheifts  j 
the  latter  are  the  doubts  of  the  true  philo- 
fopher  J.  It  is  true  alfo,  that  he  allows  us 
to  give  an  entire  confcnt  to  the  things  that 
appear  entirely  evident*.  But  he  adopts, 
notwithlVanding,  the  principles  of  D^s 
Cartes'  firft  philofophy,  That  we  ought 
to  begin  our  inquiries  with  univerfal  doubt, 
taking  only  our  own  confcioufnels  for  grant- 
ed, and  thence  inferring  our  exigence,  and 
the  exiftence  of  God,  and  proving,  from  the 
divine  veracity,  that  our  faculties  are  not 
fallacious.  VVhcre-ever  it  is  poffible  that  a 
deluding  fpirit  may  deceive  us,  there,  fays 
Malebranche,  we  ought  to  doubtf ;  but 
a  deludmg  fpirit  may  deceive  us  where-ever 
our  memory  is  employed  in  realoning ; 
therefore,  in  all  fuch  renibnings,  there  may 
be  error.     In  a  word,  there  may  be  error  in 

reafoning 

J  Recherche  de  la  Veritc,   liv.   i.   ch,  2o.  feJt.  3. 

*  Qu'on  ne  doit  jamaw  donner  un  confeniement  entier,  qu' 
a  des  chofes  qui  paroiifent  entierement  evidentcs.  Recherche 
tie  la  Veritc,  liv.  I.  ch.  20.  feB.  3. — This  is  indeed  a  ra- 
tional fcepticifm,  (cuch  as  AriftoUe  r<;«<3mraeii^s,  and  «very 
friend  to  truth  muft  approve. 

•1-  Id.  liv.  6.  ch.*. 
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rcafoning  of  every  kind;  for  without  me- 
mory there  can  be  no  reafoning  :  butiii  the 
truths  difcovered  by  a  fingle  glance,  [conmif- 
fauces  de  Jitnple  vue),  fuch  as  this,  That  two 
and  two  make  four,  it  is  not  DofTihle,  he  lays 
for  a  deluding  god,  {dien  tromp?ur),  however 
powerful,  to  deceive  him. — It  is  eafy  to  fee, 
that  fuch  do(flrines  muft  lead  either  to  fo' 
phiftry,  or  to  univerfal  fcepficifm,  or  rather 
to  both.  For  if  a  dcmonftrated  concluiion 
may  be  falfe  for  any  thing  I  know  to  the 
contrary,  an  axiom  may  be  fo  too  :  my  be- 
lief of  the  firft  is  not  lefs  neceflary,  than  my. 
belief  of  the  laft.  Intuition  is,  of  all  evi- 
dence, the  cleareft,  and  moft  immediately 
convincing ;  but  demonftration  produces 
abfolute  certainty,  and  full  convidion,  in 
the  mind  of  him  who  underftands  it*. — 
Malebranche,  indeed,  acknowledges,  that 
we  may  reafon  when  once  we  know  that 
God  is  no  deceiver:  but  this,  he  fays,  muft 
be  known  at  one  glance,  (that  is,  I  fuppofe, 
intuitively),  or  it  cannot  be  known  at  all  ;. 
for  all  reafoning  on  this  fubjecfl  may  be  fal- 
lacious i". 

But 

*  See  the  lecond  chapter  of  the  flrfl:  book  of  the  latter 
Analytics  of  Ariftotle.  The  great  phiiofopher  holds,  that  in- 
tuition and  demonftration  are  equally  produftive  of  knowledge; 
though  the  former  be  the  firft,  the  cleareft,  and  moft  immc? 
diate  evidence. 

f  Recherche  de  la  Verite,  liv.  6.   ch.  (5, 
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B'Jt  I  do  not  pretend  to  unfold  all  the  falfc 
and  fceptical  principles  of  this  author's  phi- 
lofophy.     To    confefs    the   trutli,  I   do  not 
.well  undcriland  it.      He   is  generally  myfti- 
cal,  often,  if  I  miftake  not,  felf-contradidlo- 
ry  y  and  his  genius  is  ftrangely  warped  by  a 
fuperftitious  veneration  for  the  ablurdities  of 
Popery.     He  rcjedls    the  evidence  of  fenfe, 
becaufe  it  feems  repugnant  to  his  reafon  ;  he 
admits   the  truth  of  tranfubftantiation,  tho* 
certainly  repugnant  both  to  reafon  and  fenfe. 
Of  Ariftotle,  and  Seneca,  and  the  other  an- 
tient  philofophers,   he  fays,   that  tlieir  lights 
are  nothing   but  thick   darknefs,    and  their 
moft  illuftrious   virtues  nothing  but  intole- 
rable pride*.      Fy,  M.  Malebranche  ! 
-Popery,  w^ith  all  its  abfurdities,  requires  not 
from  its  adherents  fo  uncandid,  and  fo  illibe- 
ral, a  declaration.     An  Ariftotelian,  of  your 
own  religion  and  country,  and  nearly  of  your 
own  age,  delivers  a   very  different  dodlrine  : 
*'  Ariftotle,   fupported  by  philofophy,  hath 
*'  afcended  by  the   fteps  of  motion  even  to 
**  the  knov/ledge  of  one  firft  mover,   u'ho  is 
**  God.     In  order  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
*'  of  divine   things,  we    muft  learn  fcience, 
**  otherwife  we   fhall  fall   into  error.     Phi- 
*'  lofophy  and  theology  bear   teflimony  to, 
and  mutually  confirm,  one  another,   and 

pro- 


aiiVl     mutually      vv^Jli  U  ill,     VJJlt    aiiUliK 
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"  produce  a  more  perfedl  knowledge  of  the 
"  truth :  the  latter  teaches  what  we  ought 
*'  to  believe,  and  reafon  makes  us  believe 
•  *  it  more  eafily,  and  with  greater  fteadineis. 
**  They  are  two  lights,  which,  by  their 
*'  union,  yield  a  more  brilliant  luftre  than 
**  either  of  them  could  yield  fmgly,  or  both 
**  if  feparated.  Mofes  learned  the  philofo^ 
**  phy  of  the  Egyptians,  and  Daniel  in  Ba- 
"  bylon  that  of  the  Chaldeans  *."  This 
learned  and  judicious  Peripatetic  goes  on  to 
ihow,  that  Jerome,  Auguftine,  Gregory  of 
Nice,  and  CkmenS  Alexandrinus,  enter-- 
tained  the  fame  honourable  opinion  of  the 
ancient  philofophers.  If  Des  Cartes,  and 
his  difciple  Malebranche,  h^d  liudied  the 
ancients  more,  and  indulged  their  own  ima-r- 
gination  lefs,  they  would  have  made  a  bet- 
ter  figure  in  philofophy,  and  do^e  much 
more  fervice  to  mankind.  But  it  was  their 
aim  to  decry  the  ancients  as  much  as  poffi- 
ble  :  and  ever  fince  their  time,  it  has  beeri 
too  much  the  fafhion,  to  overlook  the  difcoT 
veries  of  former  ages,  as  al together  unneceiTary 
for  advancing  the  improvement  of  the  prefent, 
Malebranche  often  inveighs  againil  Ari- 
ftotle  in  particular,  with  the  moft  virulent 
bitternefs  -,    and  aife^fls,  on  all  occafions,  to 

treat 

•  Boujou.     |atrodudlion  a  la  Pliilofophie,  chap.  9.    Parfs 
16:4.  foiiQ, 
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treat  him  with  fiipreme  contempt  *.  Had 
this  great  ancient  employed  his  genius  in 
the  fubverfion  of  virtue,  or  in  cftablifliing 
tenets  incompatible  with  the  principles  of 
natural  religion,  he  would  have  deferved  the 
feverefl:  ccnfure.  But  Malebranche  lays 
nothing  of  this  kind  to  his  charge  ;  he  only 
finds  him  guilty  of  fome  fpeculative  errors  in 
natural  philofophy.  Ariftotle  was  not  ex-^  , 
empted  from  that  infallibility  which  is  in- 
cident to  human  nature ,  yet  it  would  not  be 
amifs,  if  our  modern  wits  would  ftudy  him 
a  little,  before  they  venture  to  decide  fo  po- 
fitivcly  on  his  abilities  and  chara(5ter.  It  is 
obfervable,  that  he  is  moft  admired  by  thofe 
who  bed  underhand  him.  Now,  the  con- 
trary is  true  of  our  modern  fceptics:  they  are 
moll  admired  by  thofe  who  read  them.leal>, 
and  who  take  their  characters  upon  trull,  as 
they  find  them  delivered  in  coffee- houfes  and 
drawing-rooms,  and  other  places  of  falhion- 
able  converfation,  whofe  doctrines  do  fo 
much  honour  to  the  virtue  and  good  fenfe 
of  this  enlightened  age. 

I  I'-ave  fometimes  heard  the   principles  of 
the  Socraric  fchool  urged  as  a  precedent   to 
juflify  our    modern  fceptics.     Modern  fcep- 
ticifm  is  of  two  kinds,  unlike  iji  their  na- 
tures, 

•  See  Recherche  dt  U  Vcritc,  lit.  6.  f.h.  5, 
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tures,  though  the  one  be  the  foundation  of 
the  ©ther.  Des  Cartes  begins  with  uni- 
verfal  doubt,  that  in  the  end  he  may  arrive  at 
convi(5lion  :  Hume  begins  with  hypothelis, 
and  ends  with  univerfal  doubt.  Now,  does 
not  Ariftotle  propofe,  that  all  inveftigation 
fhould  begin  with  doubt  ?  And  does  not  So- 
crates affirm,  that  he  knows  nothing  cer- 
tainly, except  his  own   ignorance  ? 

All  this  is  true.  Ariftotle  propofes,  that 
inveftigation  fhould  begin  with  doubt  *.  He 
compares  doubting  to  a  knot,  which  it  is  the 
end  of  inveftigation  to  diiintangle  ;  and  there 
-can  be  no  folution,  where  there  is  no  knot 
or  difficulty  to  be  folved.  But  Ariftotle's 
doubt  is  quite  of  a  difterent  nature  from  that 
of  Des  Cartes.  The  former  admits  as 
true  whatever  is  fclf-evidcnt,  without  feek- 
ing  to  prove  it ;  nay,  he  affirms,  that  thofe 
men  who  attempt  to  prove  felf-evident  prin- 
ciples, or  who  think  that  fuch  princi- 
ples may  be  proved,  are  ignorant  of  the  na- 
ture of  proof  t.  It  differs  alfo  moft  elfen- 
tially  from  the  fcepticifm  of  Mr.  Hume. 
The  reafonings  of  this  author  all  terminate 
in  doubt ;  whereas  Ariftotle's  conftant  aim 
is,  to  difcover  truth,  and  eftabliffi  convic- 
tion. 

*  Arlftot.  Metaphyf.  lib.  3.  cap.  1.    AtVn  0' *?«  ^rn  ayvowT* 

T&y  Sso-jxsv,    &C. 

f  Ariftot.  Mctaphyf.  lib.  4.  cap.  4.    • 
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tion.  He  defines  philofophy  the  fciencc  of 
Truth  ;  divides  it  into  fpeculative  and  prac- 
tical :  and  expref'^ly  declares,  that  truth  is 
t!ie  end  of  the  former,  and  action  of  the 
later  *. 

Cicero,  in  order  to  compliment  a  fc<5l,  of 
which,  however,  he  was  not  a  confident 
dilciple,  afcribes  to  Socrates  a  very  high  de- 
gree of  fcepticifm  \  ;  making  his  principles 
nearly  tlie  fame  with  thole  of  the  New  Aca- 
demy, who  profcilcd  to  believe,  that  all  things 
are  fo  involved  in  darknefs,  that  nothing  caa 
be  known  with  certainty.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  them,  according  to  Cicero  in 
this  place,  is,  that  Socrates  affirmed,  that  he 
knew  nothing,  except  his  own  ignorance  : 
whereas  Arcefilas,  and  the  reft  of  the  New 
Academy,  held,  that  man  could  know  no- 
thing, not  even  his  own  ignorance,  witli 
certainty  -,  and  therefore,  that  affirmation 
of  every  kind  is  abfurd  and  unphilofophi- 
cal.  But  we  need  not  take  this  on  the  au- 
thority of  Cicero,  as  we  have  accefs  to  the- 
fame  original  authors  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived his  information.  And  if  we  con- 
fult  them,  particularly  Xenophon,   the  moft 

unex- 

•  O'  'iw?  y  lyjt  ^  TO  xtXitrai  rr,t  ^»Xoco^»«»  I'wirvi^v  T»?  aM^tix^. 

Meta^hyf.   Hh.  2.  cap,  |. 
\  Cic.  Academ.  lib,  i.  cap.  12. 
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unexceptionable  of  them  all  in  point  of  ve- 
racity, we  ihall   find,    that   the    reafonings, 
the  fentiments,  and  the  condud  of  Socrates, 
are  altogether   incompatible  with   univerfal 
fcepticifm.     The  firil  fcience  that  engaged 
his  attention  was  natural  philoibphy ;  which, 
as  it  was  taught  in  thofe  days  by  Zeno,  A- 
naxagoras,  and  Xnenophanes,  had  very  little 
to  recommend  it  to  a  man  of  fenfe  and  can- 
dour.    Socrates  foon  relinquiflied  it,  from  a 
perfuafion,   that  it  was  at  once  unprofitable, 
and  founded  in  uncertainty ;  and  employed 
the  refl:  of  his  life  in  the  cultivation  of  moral 
philofophy,   a  fcience  which  to  him  feemed 
more  fatisfadlory  in   its  evidence,  and  more 
ufeful   in  its  application  *.     So  far  was  he 
from  being  fceptical  in  regard  to   the  prin- 
ciples   of  moral  duty,    that    he    inculcated 
them  with  earneftnefs  where- ever  he  found 
opportunity^  and  thought  it  incumbent  on 
all  men  to  make  themfelves  acquainted  with 
them.     In  his  reafonings,  indeed,  he  did  not 
formally  lay  down  any  principle,  becaufe  it 
was  his  method  to   deduce  his  conclufions 
from  what  was  acknowledged  by  his  anta- 
gonift  :  but  is  this  any  proof,   that  he  him- 
felf  did  not  believe  his   own  conclufions  ? 
Read  the  flory  of  his  life  ;  his  condudt  never 
belied  his  principles :  obferve  the  manners 

of 

•  Xenoph.  %pidrab.  ilb.  i.  cap.  I.  et  lib.  4.  cip.  7. 
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of  our  fceptlcs ;  their  condad:  and  princi- 
ples do  mutually  and  invariably  bely  one 
another.  Do  you  feek  flill  more  convincing 
evidence,  that  Socrates  felt,  believed,  and 
avowed  tlv:  truth  ?  Read  the  defence  he  made 
before  his  judges.  See  you  there  any  figns 
of  doubt,  hefitation,  or  fear  ?  any  fufpicion 
of  the  polUbility  of  his  being  in  the  wrong  ? 
any  dilTunulation,  fophiftry,  or  art  ?  See  you 
not,  on  the  contrary,  the  utmofl  plainnefs 
and  limplicity,  the  calmed  and  moft  deli- 
berate fortitude,  and  that  noble  affurance 
which  fo  well  becomes  the  caufe  of  truth 
and  virtue  ?  Few  men  have  fliown  fo  firm 
an  attachment  to  truth,  as  to  lay  down  their 
life  for  its  fake  :  yet  this  did  Socrates.  He 
made  no  external  profeffion  of  any  philofo- 
phical  creed  ;  but  in  his  death,  and  through 
the  whole  of  his  life,  he  fhowed  the  fteadiefl; 
adherence  to  principle;  and  his  principles 
were  all  confident.  Xenophon  has  record- 
ed many  of  thefe ;  and  tells  us,  in  regard 
to  fome  of  them,  that  Socrates  fcrupled  not 
to  call  thofe  men  fools  who  differed  from. 
his  opinion  *. — The  fophifts  of  his  age  were 
not  folicitous  to  difcover  truth,  but  only  to 
confute  an  adverfary,  and  reafon  plaufibly  in 
behalf  of  their  theories.     That  they  might 

P  ^  have 

^  X«noph.  Memorab.  lib,  i.   cap.  i.  paH^iri^ 
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have  the  ampler  field  for  this  fort  of  fpecu- 
latlon,  they  confined  tliemfelves,  like  our 
modern  metaphyficians,  to  general  topics, 
fuch  as  the  nature  ©f  good,  of  beauty,  and 
fuch  like  ;  on  which  one  may  fay  a  greac 
many  things  without  meaning,  and  offer  a 
variety  of  arguments  without  one  word  of 
truth.  Socrates  did  much  to  difcredit  this 
abufe  of  feience.  In  his  converfations  he 
did  not  trouble  himfelf  with  the  niceties  of 
artificial  logic.  His  aim  was,  not  to  con- 
fute an  adverfary,  nor  to  guard  againfl  that 
verbal  confutation  which  the  fophills  were 
perpetually  attempting,  but  to  do  good  to 
thofe  with  whom  he  converfed,  by  laying 
their  duty  before  them  in  a  ftriking  and  per- 
fuafive  manner  *.  He  v/as  not  fond  of  rea- 
foning  on  abil:ra(5t  fubje(5ls,  efpecially  when 
he  had  to  do  with  a  fophift  ;  well  knowing 
that  this  could  anfvver  no  other  purpofe  than 
to  furnifli  matter  for  endlefs  and  unprofitable 
logomacy.  When,  therefore,  Ariflippus  alk- 
ed  him  concerning  the  nature  of  good  t> 
witli  a  view  to  confute,  or  at  leafl  to  teafe 
him,  with  quibbling  evafions,  Socrates  de- 
clined 

Xen(tph^  Mimorab.  I'w.  3.    cap.  8, 
I       Id.  Ibid, 
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clined  to  anfwcr  in  general  terms  ;  and  de- 
fircd  the  fophifl:  to  limit  his  qucfJiion,  by 
conliiiing  the  word  good  to  fome  particular 
thing.  Do  you  afk.  me,  fays  he,  what  is 
good  for  a  fever,  for  fore  eyes,  or  for  hun- 
ger ?  No,  fays  the  fophift.  If,  replies  he, 
you  afk  me  concerning  the  nature  of  a  good 
which  is  good  for  no  particular  purpofe,  I 
tell  you  once  for  all,  that  I  know  of  none 
fuch,  and  have  no  defircs  after  it.  In  like 
manner,  he  anfwers  to  the  general  qucftion 
concerning  beauty,  by  defiring  his  adverfary 
to  confine  himfclf  to  fome  particular  kind  of 
beauty.  What  would  the  great  moralifl 
have  thought  of  our  modern  metaphyfical 
treatifcs,  which  feem  to  have  nothing  elfe  in 
view,  but  to  contrive  vain  and  queftionable 
definitions  of  general  ideas  !  Simple,  cer- 
tain, and  ufeful  truth,  was  the  conllant,  and 
the  only,  obje(fl  of  this  philofopher's  in- 
quiry. 

True  it  is,  he  fometimes  faid,  that  he 
knew  nothing  but  his  own  ignorance.  And 
furely  the  higheft  attainments  in  human 
knowledge  are  imperfed:  and  unfatisfying. 
Yet  man  knows  fomething  :  Socrates  was 
confcious  that  lie  knew  fomething  ;  other- 
wife  Xenophon  would  not  have  afiertcd,  that 
his  opinions  concerning  God,  and  Provi- 
dence,  and  Religion,  and  Moral  Duty,  were 

?  2  well 
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well  known  to  all  the  Athenians  *.  But  So-i 
crates  was  humble,  and  made  no  pretenfions 
to  any  thing  extraordinary,  either  in  virtue  or 
in  knowledge.  He  prufefied  no  fcience;  he 
inllrudted  others,  without  pedantry,  and 
without  parade  ;  exemplifying  the  beauty 
and  the  pradlicability  of  virtue,  by  the  inno- 
cence and  integrity^  of  his  life,  and  by  the 
charms  of  an  inllru(ftivc,  tliough  moil  infi- 
nuating,  converfation  f.  I  Ihall  allow  our 
modern  fceptics  to  avail  themfelves  all  they 
can  of  the  authority  of  Des  Cartes  and 
Malebranche,  of  Pyrrho  and  Anaxar- 
chus ;  but  let  them  not  prefume  to  fandtify 
their  trafh  with  the  venerable  names  of  So- 
crates and  Ariftotle. 

Cicero  feems  to  have  been  an  Academic 
rather  in  name  than  in  reality.  And  I  am 
apt  to  think,  from  feveral  palTages  in  his 
works  J,  that  he  made  choice  of  this  de- 
nomination, in  order  to  have  a  pretence  for 
reafoning  on  either  fide  of  every  queftion, 
and  confequently  an  ampler  field  for  a  dif- 
play  of  his  rhetorical  talents.  To  Pyrrho,. 
Herillus,  Arifto,  and  other  fceptics,  who, 
by  averting  that  all    things  are  indifferent. 


*  Xenoph.  Memorab.  lib.  i.  cap.  I. 
•f  Ibid.  cap.  2. 

i  See  particularly  Dc  O^ciis,     iv.  3..    Ciip.  4.     Be  Fato, 
ea^.  2. 
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deftroy  the  diftindion  of  virtue  and  vice, 
he  will  not  allow  even  the  name  of  philo- 
fopher  :  nay,  he  affirms,  that  it  is  impudence 
in  fuch  pcrfons  to  pretend  to  it  *.  '*  I 
"  wiHi,"  fays  he  in  another  place,  **  that 
"  they  who  fuppofc  me  a  fccptic  were  fuf- 
**  ficiently  acquainted  with  my  fcntiments. 
**  For  I  am  not  one  of  thofe  vvhofe  mind 
**  wanders  in  error,  without  any  fixed  prin- 
**  ciple.  For  what  fort  of  underftanding^ 
'*  mud  that  man  poiTefs,  what  fort  of  life 
"  mufl  that  man  lead,  who,  by  diverting 
"  himfelf  of  principle,  diverts  himfelf  of 
**  the  means,  both  of  rcafoning  and  of  liv- 
"  ing  t  !"  Let  it  be  obferved  alfo,  that 
when  the  fubje(fb  of  his  inquiry  is  of  high 
importance,  as  in  his  books  on  moral 
duties,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  he 
follows  the  do'flrine  of  the  Dogmatics, 
particularly  the  Stoics;  and  allerts  his 
moral  and  religious  principles  with  a  warmth 
and  energy  which  prove  him  to  have  been 
in  earnert. 


t.   Nothing 


*   De  oiticils,  lib.  I.  cap.  2. 

f  Quibui  vcUcm  fatis  cognita  clTct  noftra  fcntentia.  N<m 
cnim  fuir.us  ii,  quorum  vagctur  animus  errorc,  ncc  habrat  ujn- 
quani  quid  fcquitur.  Qux  cnim  cflct  ifla  mens,  vcl  qua:  vita 
potiu?,  non  modo  difputmdi,  fed  vivcndi  rationc  fablatal 
Ck.  d:  Ojiciii,   /;4  2.   cap.  2. 
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2.  Nothing  was  futher  from  the  intention 
of  Locke,  than  to  encourage  verbal  con- 
troverfy,  or  advance  dodtrines  favourable  to 
fcepticifm.  To  do  good  to  mankind,  by 
inforcing  virtue,  illuftrating  truth,  and  vin- 
dicating liberty,  was  his  fincere  purpofe: 
and  he  did  not  labour  in  vain.  His  writings 
are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  few  books 
that  have  been  produdlive  of  real  utility  to 
mankind.  But  candour  obliges  me  to  re- 
m.ark,  that  fome  of  his  tenets  feem  to  be  too 
rafhiv  admitted,  for  the  fake  of  a  favourite 
hypotinfis.  That  fome  of  them  have  pro- 
moted fcepticifm,  is  undeniable.  He  feems 
indeed  to  have  been  fenfible,  that  there  were 
inaccuracies  in  his  work  ;  and  candidly  owns, 
that  "  fome  hafty  and  indigefted  thoughts 
on  a  fubjeft  never  before  confidered,  gave 
the  iifft  entrance  to  his  ElTay  ;  which, 
being  begun  by  chance,  was  continued  by 
intreaty,  written  by  incoherent  parcels, 
and  after  long  intervals  of  negledl  re- 
fumed  again,  as  humour  or  occalion  per- 
mitted *." 

The  iiril  book  of  his  EfFay,  which,  with 
fubmifhon,  I  think  the  worft,   tends  to  efta- 
bliih  this  dangerous  do6trine.  That  the  hu- 
man mind,  previous  to  education  and  ha- 
bit, 

*  Preface  to  the  Eflay  on  Human  Underilanding. 
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bit,    is  as  fufceptiblc  of  any   one  imprefiioii 
as  of  any  other  :  a  do6lrine  which,  if  true, 
would  go  near  to  prove,   that  truth  and  vir- 
tue are  no  better  than  human  contrjivances  ; 
or,  at  leaft,  that  they  have  nothing  penna- 
lient  in  their  nature,   but  may  be  as  change- 
able   as    the    inclinations   and  capacities   of 
rnen  -,  and  that,  as  we  underlland  the  term, 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  common  fenCc  in 
the  world.     Surely  this  is  not   the  do6lrine 
that  Locke  meant  to  eftablilh ;  but  his  zeal 
againft  innate  ideas,  and  innate  principles, 
put  him  off  his  guard,  and  made  him  allow 
too  little  to  inftin(fl:,  for  fear  of  allowing  too 
much.     This  controverfy,  fo  far  as  it  regards 
moral  fentiment,  we  have  examined  in  ano- 
ther place.     At  prefent  wc  would   only  oh- 
fervc,   that  if  truth  be  any  thing  permanent, 
which  it  muft  be  if  it  be  any  thing  at  all, 
thofe  perceptions  or  impulfes  of  underftandr- 
ing,   by  which  we  become  confcious  of  it, 
mull    be    equally  permanent ;    which   they 
could  not  be,  if  they   depended  on  educa- 
tion, and  if  there  were  not  a  law  of  nature, 
independent  on  man,  v/hich  determines  the 
underftanding   in  fome   caks  to  believe,  in 
others  to  dilbclieve.  Is  it  pollible  to  imao^ine 
that  any  courfe  of  education  could  ever  bring 
a  rational  creature  to  believe,   that  two  and 
two  arc  equal  to  three,   that   he  is  not  the 

fame 
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fame  perfon  to-day  he  was  yefterday,  that 
the  ground  he  ftands  on  does  not  exift  ? 
could  make  hnn  difbelieve  the  tellimony  of 
his  own  fenfes,  or  that  of  other  men  ?  could 
make  him  expe(5l  unlike  events  in  like  cir- 
cumft^nces  ?  or  that  the  courfe  of  nature, 
of  v/hich  he  has  hitherto  had  experience, 
will  be  changed,  even  when  he  forefees  no 
caufe  to  liinder  its  continuance  ?  I  can  no 
more  believe,  that  education  could  produce 
fuch  a  depravity  of  judgment,  than  that 
education  could  make  me  fee  all  human  bo- 
dies in  an  inverted  pofition,  or  hear  with  my 
noftrils,  or  take  pleafure  in  burning  or  cut- 
ting my  flefli.  V/hy  fhould  not  our  judg- 
m.ents  concerning  truth  be  acknowledged  to 
refuit  from  a  bias  imprejQed  upon  the  mind 
by  its  Creator,  as  well  as  our  defire  of  felf- 
prefervation,  our  love  of  fociety,  our  refent- 
ment  of  injury,  our  joy  in  the  pollellion  of 
good  ?  If  thefe  judgments  be  not  inftindlive, 
I  /liould  be  glad  to  know  how  they  come  to 
be  univerlal :  the  modes  of  fentiment  and 
beh:;viGur  produced  by  education  are  uni- 
form only  where  education  is  uniform  j  but 
there  are  many  truths  which  have  obtained 
univerfal  acknowledgment  in  all  ages  and 
nations.  If  thefe  judgments  be  not  inftinc- ■ 
tive,  I  fhould  be  glad  to  know  how  men  find 
it  fo  difficult,  or  rather  impoffible,   to  lay 

theni 
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them  afide.  The  falfc  ophiions  we  imbibe 
from  habit  and  education,  may  be,  and  of- 
ten arc,  relinquifhed  by  thofe  who  make  a 
proper  ufe  of  tlieir  reafon  ;  and  the  man 
who  tlius  rcnounceth  his  former  prejudices, 
upon  convidlion  of  their  falfity,  is  applauded 
by  all  as  a  man  of  candour,  fenfe,  and  fpirit  : 
but  if  one  were  to  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  ar- 
gued out  of  his  common  fenfe,  the  whole 
world  would  pronounce  him  a  fool. 

The  fubftance,  or  at  leaft  the  foundation, 
of  Berkeley's  argument  againft  the  exig- 
ence of  matter,  may  be  found  in  Locke's 
Ellay,  and  in  the  Principia  of  Des  Cartes. 
And  if  this  argument  be  conclufive,  it  proves 
that  to  be  falfe  which  every  man  mufl:  ne- 
ceflarily  believe  every  moment  of  his  life  to 
be  true,  and  that  to  be  true  which  no  man 
fmce  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  ever 
capable  of  believing  for  a  fingle  moment. 
Berkeley's  dodlrine  attacks  the  moil  incon- 
teftable  di(ftates  of  common  fenfe ;  and  pre- 
tends to  demonftrate,  that  the  clearefl  prin- 
ciples of  himian  convi(flion,  and  thofe  which 
have  determined  the  judgment  of  aH  men  in 
all  ages,  and  by  which  the  judgment  of  all 
rational  men  muft  neceifarily  be  determined, 
are  certninly  fallacious. 

Mr.  Hume,  more  fubtle,  and  Icfs  refer- 
red, tlian  any  of  his  predecellors,  hath  c:;onc 

^lill 
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flill  greater  lengths  in  the  demolition  of 
common  fenfe  ;  and  reared  in  its  place  a 
moft  tremendous  fabric  of  do(ftrine ;  upon 
which,  if  it  were  not  for  the  flimfinefs  of 
its  materials,  engines  might  eafily  be  cred:ed, 
fufficient  to  overturn  all  belief,  fcience,  re- 
ligion, virtue,  and  fociety,  from  the  very 
foundation.  He  calls  this  work,  **  A  Trea-. 
**  tife  of  Human  Nature  ;  being  an  attempt 
'^  to  introduce  the  experimental  method  of 
**  reafoning  into  moral  fubjedls."  This  is, 
in  the  ftyle  of  Edmund  Curll,  a  taking  titler 
page  ;  but,  alas  !  "  Fronti  nulla  fides  !"  The 
whole  of  this  author's  fyftem  is  founded  on 
a  falfe  hypothecs  taken  for  granted ;  and 
whenever  a  facTt  contradidtory  to  that  falfe 
hypothelis  occurs  to  his  oblervation,  he  ei- 
ther denies  it,  or  labours  hard  to  explain  it 
awav.  This,  it  fcems  in  his  judgment,  is 
experimental  reasoning  :  in  mine,  it  is  juft 
the  reverfe. 

He  begins  his  book  with  affirming.  That 
all  the  perceptions  of  the  human  mind  re- 
folve  themfelves  into  two  clalTes;  impreffions 
and  ideas ;  that  the  latter  are  all  copied  from 
the  former  ;  and  that  an  idea  differs  from  its 
correfpondent  impreffion  only  in  being  a 
weaker  perception.  Thus,  when  I  fit  by 
tlie  fire,  I  have  an  imprelTion  of  heat,  and  I 
can  form  an  idea  of  heat  when   I  am  £hi^ 

verins" 
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vering  with  cold ;  in  the  one  cafe  I  have  a 
Itronger  perception  of  heat,  in   the  other  a 
weaker.     Is  there  any  warmth  in  this  idea 
of    heat  ?     There   muft,    according    to  Mr. 
Hume's  dod:rine;  only  the  warmth   of  the 
idea  is  not  quite  fo  ftrong  as  that  of  the  im- 
prcflion.     For  this  profound  author  repeats 
it   again  and  again,  that   an    idea  is    by  its 
very  nature  weaker    and    fainter    than   an 
impreflion,    but  is   in    every  other   refpetfl 
(not  only  funilar,  but)   the  fame  *.     Nay, 
h^  goes  further,  and  fays,  that  whatever  is 
true  of  the  one  muft  be  acknowledged  con- 
cerning the  other  f  ;  and  he  is  fo  confident 
of  the  truth  of  this  mftxim,   that  he  makes 
it  one  of  the  pillars  of  his  philofophy.     To 
thofe  who  may   be  inclined   to    admit   this 
maxim  on   his  authority,  I  would  propofe  a 
few  plain  queftions.      Do  you  feel  any,  even 
the  leafl,   warmth  in   the  idea  of  a  brnfire, 
a  burning  mountain,  or  the  general   confla- 
gration ?    Do   you   feel  more  real   cold   in 
Virgil's  Scythian   winter,  than   in  Milton's 
defcription   of  the  flames  of  hell  ?    Do  you 
acknowledge  that  to  be  true  of  the  idea  of 
eating,  which  is  certainly  true  of  the  im- 
prefTion  of  it,  that  it  alleviates  hunger,  fills 
;he  belly,  and  contributes  to  the  fupport  of 

humaq 

*  Trcatifc  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  131. 
t  Ibid.  p.  41. 
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human  life  ?  If  you  anfwer  thefe  queft^ons 
in  the  negative,  you  deny  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Mr.  Hume's  philofo- 
phy.  We  have,  it  is  true,  a  livelier  percep- 
tion of  a  friend  when  we  fee  him,  than  when 
we  think  of  him  in  his  .abfence.  But  this 
is  not  all  :  every  perfon  of  a  found  mind 
knows,  that  in  the  one  cafe  we  believe,  and 
are  certain,  that  the  obje6t  exifts,  and  is  pre- 
fent  with  us  -,  in  the  other  we  believe,  and 
are  certain,  that  the  ohjed;  is  not  prefent. 
This,  however,  Mr.  Hume  muft  deny 3  for 
he  maintains,  that  an  idea  differs  from  an 
impreffion  only  in  being  weaker,  and  in  no 
other  refpecl  whatfoevcr. 

That  every  idea  jfhould  be  a  copy  and  rc- 
femblance  of  the  impreffion  whence  it  is  de- 
rived ; — that,  for  example,  the  idea  of  red 
{lioiild  be  a  red  idea ;  the  idea  of  a  roar- 
ing lion  a  roaring  idea ;  the  idea  of  an  afs, 
a  hairy,  long-eared,  fluggifti  idea,  patient  of 
labour,  and  much  additfled  to  thirties ;  that 
tlie  idea  of  extenfion  Ihould  be  extended, 
and  that  of  folidity  folid  ; — that  a  thought 
of  the  mind  fhould  be  endued  with  all,  or 
any,  of  the  qualities  of  matter, — is,  in  my 
judgment,  inconceivable  and  impoffible.  Yet 
'Mr.  Hume  takes  it  for  granted  j  and  it  is 

another 
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another  of  his  fundameiktal   maxims.     Such 
is  the  credulity  of  Scepticifm  ! 

If  every  idea  be  an  ex:\&:  refemblance  of 
its  corrcfpondent  imprelhon,  (or  ohjecfl  ;  for 
thefe    terms,    according  to  this    author,   a- 

mount  to  the  fame  thing  *) ; if  the  idea 

of  whitenefs  be  white,  of  foUdity  foUd,  and 
of  extenfion  extended,  as  the  fame  author 
allowst ; — then  the  idea  of  a  line,  the  (hort- 
eft  that  fenfe  can  perceive,  mufl  be  equal 
in  length  to  the  line  itfelf ;  for  if  rtiorter, 
it  would  be  imperceptible  ;  and  it  will  not 
be  faid,  either  that  an  imperceptible  idea 
can  be  perceived,  or  that  the  idea  of 
an  imperceptible  ohjeil  can  be  formed  : 
confequently  the  idea  of  a  line  a  hun- 
dred times  as  long,  muft  be  a  hundred 
times  as  long  as  the  former  idea  ;  for  if  Ihor- 
ter,  it  would  be  the  idea,  not  of  this,  but 
of  fome  other  fliorter  line.  And  fo  it  clear- 
ly follows,  niy  it  admits  of  mathematical 
demonftration,  that  the  idea  of  an  inch  is 
really  an  inch  long;  and  that  of  a  mik,  a 
mile  long.  In  a  word,  every  idea  of  any 
particular  extenfion  is  equal  in  length  to  the 
extended  ohjedl:.  The  fame  reafoning  holds 
good  in  regard  to  the  other  dimenfions  of 

breadth 

•  Tre-atifc  of  Human  Nature^  vol.  i.  p.  1.  2.  362. 
.     f  Ibid,    p,  416.  417. 
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breadth  and   thicknefs.     All    ideas,    there- 
fore, of  folid  objecfls,  are   (according  to  Mr. 
Hum  e's  philofophy)  equal  in  magnitude  and 
folidity   to    the  objecfts   themfelves.      Now 
mark  the  confequences.     I  am  juft  now  in 
an  apartment  containing  a  thoufand   cubic 
feet,   being  ten  feet  fquare,   and  ten  high ; 
the  door  and  windows  are  fliut,   as  well   a? 
my  eyes  and  ears,      Mr.  Hume  will  allow, 
that,  in   this  fituation,    I   may   form  ideas, 
not  only  of  the  vifible  appearance,  but  alfo 
of  the  real  tangible  magnitude  of  the  whole 
houfe,   of  a  firtl-rate  man  of    war,    of  St. 
Paul's  cathedral,  or  even  of  a  much  larger 
objedl.     But    the    folid  magnitude  of  thefe 
ideas  is  equal  to  the  folid  magnitude  of  the 
objects  from  which  they  are  copied  :  there- 
fore I  have  now  prefent  with  me  an  idea, 
that  is,   a   folid  extended  thing,  whofe  di- 
menlions  extend  to  a   million  of  cubic  feet 
at  leaft.     The  queftion  now  is,   where  is  this 
thing  placed  ?  for  a  place  it  certainly  mufl 
have,  and  a  pretty  large  one  too.     I  fliould 
anfwer.  In  my  mind  ;  for  I  know  not  where 
elfe  the  ideas  of  my  mind  can  be  fo  conve* 
niently  depofited.     Now  my  mind  is  lodged 
in  a  body  of  no  extraordinary   dimeniions, 
and   my   body  is  contained   in  a  room  ten 
feet  fquare  and  ten  feet  high.    It  feems  then, 
that,  into  this  room,  I  have-  it  in  my  power 

at 
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at  pleafure  to  Introduce  a  folid  objctfl  a  thou- 
fand,  or  ten  thoufimd,   times  larger  than  the 
room  itfelf.     I  contemplate  it  a  while,  and 
then,  by  another  volition,  fend  it  a  packing, 
to  make  way  for  another  objccl  of  equal  or 
fuperior  magnitude.      Nay,  in   no   larger  ve-* 
hide    than    a    common   pofl-chaife,     I    can 
tranfport   from  one  end   of  the  kingdom  (o 
the  other,  a  building  equal    to   the   largefl: 
Egyptian     pyramid,     and    a    mountain    as 
big  as   the    peak  of  TenerifFe. — Take  care, 
ye  difciples    of   Hume,    and    be   very   well 
advifed    before    ye    rejedl:    this    myftery   as 
impofTible  and  incomprehenfible*     It  is  geo- 
metrically deduced  from  the  principles,  nay 
from    the    firil:    principles,  of   your  mafler. 
By  denying  this,  you  give  his  fyflem  fuch  a 
flab  as  it  cannot  poiTibly  furvive. 

Say,  ye  candid  and  intelligent,  what  are  we 
to  expe(fl:  from  a  logical  and  fyftematic  trea- 
tife,  founded  on   a   fuppofition,  that  a    part 
may   be  ten   or  a  hundred   thouf^nd  times 
greater   than    the   whole  ?    Shall  we  cxpedt 
truth  ?    Then  it  mufl  be  inferred    by  falfe 
reafoning. — Shall  we  exped:  found  reafoning  ? 
Then  furely   the    inferences  mufl  be  falfe. — 
Indeed,  though  I  cannot  much  admire   this 
author's  fagacity  on   the  prefent  occafion,   I 
muft  confefs   myfelf  not   a  little  aftoniflied 
at  his  courage.     A   witch  going  to  fca  in  an 
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egg-fhcll,  or  preparing  to  take  a  trip  through 
the  air  on  a  broom-lHck,  would  bns  a  fur- 
prifing  phenomenon  ;  but  it  is  nothing  to 
Mr.  Hume,  on  fuch  a  bottom,  '*  launching 
**  out  (as  he  fomewhere  expredeth  it)  into 
"  the  immenfe  depths  of  philofophy." 

To  multiply  examples  for  the  confutatioa 
of  fo  glaring  an  abfurdity,  is  really  ridicu* 
Ions.  I  therefore  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  de- 
termine, whether,  if  this  dodirine  of  folid 
and  extended  ideas  be  true,  it  will  not 
follow,  that  the  idea  of  a  roaring  lion  muft 
emit  audible  found,  almoll,  if  not  altogether, 
as  loud,  and  as  terrible,  as  the  royal  beaft  in 
perfon  could  exhibit  i — that  two  ideal  bottles 
of  brandy  will  intoxicate  as  far  at  leaft  as 
two  genuine  bottles  of  wine  ; — and  that  I 
mufl  be  greatly  hurt,  if  not  daflied  to  pieces, 
if  I  am  fo  imprudent,  as  to  form  only  the 
idea  of  a  bomb  burfting  under  my  feet.  For 
hath  not  our  author  faid,  that  **  impreflions 
**  and  ideas  comprehend  all  the  perceptions 
**  (or  objects)  of  the  human  mind  ;  that 
**  whatfoever  is  true  of  the  one  muft  be  ac- 
**  knowledged  concerning  the  other ;  nay, 
**  that  they  are  in  every  refped;  the  fame, 
<*  except  that  the  former  ftrike  with  more 
"  force  than  the  latter  ?" 

The  abfurdity   and    inconceivablenefs   of 
the  diilindiou  between  objeds  and  percep- 
tions 
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t\on>y  is  nnother  of  our  author's  capital  doc- 
trines. "  Philoibphcr?,"  favs  he,  "  have 
**  dillinguilhed  between  objctils,  and  per- 
**  ceptions  of  the  fenfes  j  but  this  diftin(5lion 
**  is  not  comprehended  by  the  generality*." 
Now  how  are  we  to  know,  whether  this 
diftindlion  be  conceived  and  acknowledged 
by  the  generality  r  If  we  put  the  queftion  to 
any  of  them,  we  fliall  find  it  no  eiiy  matter 
to  make  ourfelves  underftood,  and,  after  all, 
perhaps  be  laughed   at  for  our  pains.     Shall 

*  See  Treitife  of  Hjinan  Nature,  vol.  r.  p;  I53.  36)'. 
The  word  perccpt'toii  (and  ihe  Time  is  true  of  the  words  fi/jju' 
'I'jiiy  fm.'ll^  t.ijli',  and  many  others)  lias,  in  common  lan- 
guage, two,  aiid  fo.-nctimes  three,  diftinJl  fignifications.  It 
means,  i.  The  thin;^  perceived.  Thus  we  fpcak  of  the  tajie 
of  a  fig,  the  fnn J/  ut  a  rofe.  2.  The  povver  or  faculty  per- 
ceiving ;  as  when  we  fjy,  ''  I  have  loft  my  ffncll  by  a  fcvcre 
"  cold,  and  therefore  my  taQc  is  not  io  quick,  as  uliil." 
■3.  It  I'ometimcs  denotes  that  impulfe  Or  impreflion  which  fs 
tqmmunicated  to  tl^e  inind  by  the  external  objecl  operatii)g 
Mpon  it  through  the  organ  of  fenfalion.  Thus  \Ve  fpeak  ofsi 
J*):ct  or  b'liter  taj\e,  a  dillir.fi  or  cojifufcJ,  a  cUar  or  ohfcun, 
ftv.fat'ion  or  ferccptiott.  Molt  of  om  fccplical  phllofopherk  have 
either  been  jgnorjnt  of,  or  inattentive  to,  this  diftin^tion :  Ma- 
1  F.  BRANCH  E  ,  inileed,  (lii-.  i.i.h.  10.)  fcems  to  have  had  fume 
rotlon  of  it;  but  cither  I  do  not  underfLind  this  author,  rr 
tl;;;re  H  a  ftrangc  obllurity  and  want  of  precifion  in  aim  ft 
every  thing  he  fays.  Mr.  Hume's  philofophy  does  not  allo\^ 
this  to  be  a  rational  diftinifiion ;  fo  thu  it  ib  iruj'ofi-.LJc  to 
know  piecifcly  what  l.e  means  ly  the  wo'd  p:rcepUon  in  this 
^nd  many  otl:er  places.  J  have  proved,  however,. that  hi$ 
siTvilion  is  falle,  whatever  fffifc  '^ccnGi>«nt  with  commoB 
i/<J}  w^o  affix  10  t3i€  v.ord. 
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we  reafon  a  priori  about  their  fentiments  and 
comprehenfions  ?  this  is  often  Mr.  Hume's 
method ;  but  it  is  neither  philofophical  nor 
fair.  Will  you  allow  me  to  reckon  myfclf 
one  of  the  generality  ?  Then  I  declare,  for 
my  own  part,  that  I  do  comprehend  and  ac- 
knowledge this  dilHndlion,  and  have  done 
lo  ever  lince  I  was  capable  of  refle(5lion.  I 
remember,  when  a  child,  to  have  had  my 
fingers  fcorched  with  burning  coals,  and 
flung  by  bees  :  but  I  never  confounded  the 
objcdt  with  the  perception ;  I  never  thought 
that  the  pain  I  felt  could  either  make  honey 
or  melt  lead. — The  inftance,  you  fay,  is 
fomcwiiat  equivocal. — Then,  I  hope  the 
following  is  explicit  enough. 

Suppofe  me  to  addrefs  the  cominon  peo- 
ple in  thefe words:  **  I  fee  a  flrange  fight 
**  a  little  way  ofF;  but  my  fight  is  weak, 
**  fo  that  I  fee  it  impcrfed:ly  \  let  me  go 
**  nearer,  that  I  may  have  a  more  diftin(^t 
'*  fight  of  it." If  the  generality  of  man- 
kind be  at  all  incapable  of  diftinguifliing 
between  the  objcdt  and  the  perception,  this 
incapacity  will  doubtlefs  difcover  itfelf  mof^, 
when  ambiguous  words  are  ufed  on  purpofe 
to  confound  their  ideas  5  if  their  ideas  on  this 
fubjedt  arc  not  confounded  even  by  ambi- 
guous language,  there  is  reafon  to  think, 
that  they  are  extremely  clear,  difiin<^l,  and 

accurate 
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accurate.     Now  I  have  here  propofed  a  fen- 

tence,   in  which  there  is  a  fludied  ambiguity 

of  language  ;  and  yet  I  maintain,    that  every 

perfon  of  common  lenfe,  who  underftandsEn- 

glifh,    will  inllantly  on  hearing  thefe  words, 

perceive,  that  by   the  wordy^^Z/  I  mean,  in 

the  firftclaufe,  the  thing feen  ;  in  the  fccond, 

the  power,  or  perhaps  the  organ,  of  feeing ; 

in  the  third,  the  perception  itfelf,  as  diflin- 

guifhed   both  from    the   percipient   faculty, 

and  from  the  vifible  objedl*.     If  one  of  the 

Qj2  multitude, 

*  To  every  perfon  of  common  fenfe  this  di{lin<5lioti  is  in 
rtality  and  pradice  quite  familiar.  But  as  the  words  we  ufe 
in  expreflinfi  it  are  of  ambigfaous  fignification,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
write  about  it  fo  as  to  be  immediately  underftood  by  every 
reader.  The  thing  feen  or  perceived  is  fomething  permanent 
and  external,  and  is  believed  to  exift,  whether  perceived  or 
not ;  the  faculty  of  feeing  or  perceiving  is  alfo  fomething  per- 
manent Jn  the  mind,  and  is  believed  to  exill  whether  exerted 
6r  not:  but  whit  I  hefe  call  th-.- perception  itfelf \%  temporary, 
«nd  is  conceived  to  have  no  exiftehce  but  in  the  mind  that  per- 
ceives it,  and  to  exift  no  longer  than  while  it  is  perceived  ;  for 
ill  being  perceived,  its  very  eflence  doth  confift  :  fo  that  to  be, 
and  to  he  percaveii,  when  predicated  of  it,  do  mean  precifely 
the  fame  thing.  Thus,  I  juft  now  fee  this  paper,  which  I  call 
the  external  objcd  :  I  turn  away,  or  (hut  my  eyes,  and  then 
i  fee  it  no  longer,  but  I  ftill  believe  it  to  exift  ;  though  buried 
an  hundred  fathoms  deep  in  the  earth,  or  left  in  an  uninha- 
bitable ifland,  its  exiftencc  would  be  as  real,  as  if  it  were 
gazed  at  by  ten  thoufiud  men.  Again,  when  I  Ihut  my  eyes, 
or  tie  a  bandage  over  them,  or  go  into  a  dark  place,  I  fee  no 
longer  ;  that  is,  my  faculty  of  feeing  exerts  itfelf,  or  is  aflcJ 
iipon,  no  longer  ,-  but  1  ftill  believe  it  to  remain  in  my  mind, 
readv  to  a<S,  or  to  be  afVed  upon,  'whenever  it  is  agai;i  placed 

in 
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multitude,  on  hearing  me  pronounce  thi^ 
fentencc,  were  to  reply  as  follows;  **  The 
**  fight  is  not  at  all  ftrange  ;  it  is  a  man  »n, 
horfeback :  but  your  fight  muft  needs 
**  be  weak,  as  you  are  lately  recovered. 
**  from  fickncfs :  however,  if  you  wait  a 
*'  little  till  the  man  and  horfe,  which  are 
**  now  in  the  fliade,  come  into  thefunfliine, 
"  you  will  then  have  a  much  irkore  diltiiidt 
*'  fight  of  them  :"— I  would  aflv,  is  theftudy 
cf  any  part  of  philofophy  neceffary  to  make  a 
man  comprehend  the  meaning  of  thefe  two 
fentences  ?  Is  there  any  thing  abfurd  or  un- 
intelligible either  in  the  former  or  in  the 
litter  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  reply,  that 
feems  to  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  vulgar, 
and  fuppofes  them  to  be  more  acute  than 
they  really  are  ?  If  there  be  not^  and  1  am 

certain 

in  the  proper  cii-cumftances ;  for  iiabody  lappofes,  tlut  by 
fiuitting  our  eyes,  or  going  into  a  dark  place,  we  annihilate 
our  faculty  of  feeing.  But,  thirdly,  my  perception  of  this 
paper  is  no  permanent  thing  ;  nor  has  it  any  exiftenec,  but 
while  it  is  perceived  :  nor  does  it  at  all  eNifl  but  in  the  mind 
that  perceives  it  ;  I  can  put  an  end  to',  or  annihilate  it,  when- 
ever I  ploale,  by  fliutting  my  eyes  ;  and  I  earn  at  picafure  re-' 
ijew  it  agiin  by  opening  them. — It  is  really  aftonilhing,  thit 
To  many  of  om-  modern  philofophcrs  fliould  have  overlooked  a 
tliftinction,  which  is  of  lb  great  importance,  that  il'  wc  weio 
unacquainted  with  it,  a  great  part  of  human  language  would 
i'eem  tQ  he  perfcift  nonicnfe.  Such  an  ovcrfight  would  he  un- 
pardonable in  a  divflionary-makci- ;   but,  I  know  not  how  il  is, 

fome  of  our  philoibphers  have  bceu  admired  and  celebrated  fgi^ 
,    •  ....  •* 

"tljeir  accuinen  in  commutms  it. 
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certain  there  is  not,  here  is  an  unqueftion- 
able  proof,  that  the  vulgar,  and  indeed  all 
men  whom  metaphyfic  hath  not  deprived  of 
tlicir  fenfcs,  do  diftingaidi  between  the  ob- 
fcv^l:  perceived,  the  faculty  perceiving,  and 
the  perception  or  impulfe  communicated  by 
the  external  obje^^l  to  the  mind  through  the 
organ  of  fenfition.  What  though  all  the 
three  are  fome times  cxprclled  by  the  fame 
name  ?  This  only  {liow8,  that  accuracy  of 
language  is  not  always  necefTary  for  an- 
Avering  the  common  purpofes  of  life.  If  the 
ideas  of  the  vulgar  are  fufficiently  diftincl, 
notwithftanding,  what  fliall  we  fay  of  that 
philofopher,  whofe  ideas  are  really  con- 
founded by  this  inaccuracy,  and  who,  bc- 
caufe  there  is  no  difference  in  the  figns, 
imagines  that  there  is  none  in  the  things  fig- 
nified  !  That  the  underflanding  of  fuch  a 
philofopher  is  not  a  vulgar  one,  will  be  rea- 
dily allowed  ;  whether  it  exceeds,  or  falls 
(hoi'tj  let  the  reader  determine*. 

This 

•  Mr.  Hume  is  not  always  confiftent  with  Iwrnfclf  in  afr 
firming,  tliat  the  vulgar  do  not  comprehend  the  diftindtion 
between  perceptions  and  ohjefls.  "  It  is  not,"  he  lays, 
vol.  I,  p.  337,  "by  arguments,  that  children,  peafauts,  anj 
*'  the  grcaleft  part  of  mankind,  arc  induced  to  attribute  ob- 
*'  jc<5ls  to  fome  impr(?fnons,  and  deny  them  to  others" — So  I 
jt  fccms  the  grcated  part  of  mankind  do  acknowledge  a 
diftiaflion  between   objects   ami  j  *ri«pirions.     "  Accordingly 
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This  author's  method  of  invelligation  is 
no  lefs  extraordinary  than  his  fundamental 
principles.  There  arc  many  notions  in  the 
human  mind,  of  which  it  is  not  eafy  perhaps 
to  explain  the  origin.  If  you  can  defcribe  in 
words  what  were  the  circumftances  in  which 

you 

**'  we  find,  that  all  the  conclufions  which  the  vulgar  form  oq 
'*  this  head,  are  direiflly  contrary  to  thofe  which  are  con- 
^'  firmed  by  philofophy." — The  more  fliame  to  that  philo- 
paphy !  fay  I. — "  For  philolbphy  informs  us,  that  every  thing 
*■'  which  appears  to  the  mind,  is  nothing  but  a  perception, 
*'  and  is  interrupted,  and  dependent  on  the  mind;  wlicreas 
^'  the  vulgar  confound  perceptions  and  objefls." — that  is,  I 
fuppofe,  do  not  diftinguilli  the  former  from  the  latter. — How  ! 
jn  the  Jail  fentence  it  was  faid,  that  the  greateft  part  of  man- 
JcJnd  do  diftinguifh  between  imprelTions  (which  are  a  (pccies  of 
perceptions)  and  objetfts, — '*  and  attribute  a  diftind  continued 
f'  exigence  to  the  very  things  they  feel  or  fee." — So,  now 
again  the  ohjefls  have  a  diftincft  continued  exiftence  ;  that  is„ 
are  fomething  different  from  perceptions,  which  every  body 
knows  have  no  continued  exiftence.  Here  Mr.  Hume,  within 
the  compafs  of  half  a  p^ge,  contradiifls  himfelf,  and  contradids 
that  contradJ<5tjon,  and  finally  acquieltes  in  the  firft  contra- 
diction. To  hunt  fuch  a  writer  through  fo  many  (l^iftings  and 
doublings,  is  not  worth  the  reader's  while  nor  mine.  I  hope 
we  both  know  h«w  to  employ  our  time  to  better  purpofe. 
How  often  our  author  may  affirm  and  deny,  and  dei^y  and. 
affirm,  this  dcdlrinc,  in  the  courfe  of  his  work,  I  neither 
know  nor  care:  it  is  certain,  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  holds 
the  diftinclion  between  objects  and  perceptions  to  be  unrea- 
fonahle,  (p.  538.),  nnphilofophkal,  (ibid.),  and  tmfttpHned 
h  the  evidence  of  fenfs,  (p.  ? 30.— 357-) — And  indeed, 
v/hen  this  diftinflion,  as  we  have  explained  it,  is  acknow. 
ledged,  and  attended  to,  all  Bep.xe ley's  pretended  demon^ 
ilration  of  the  non-exiftence  of  matter,  and  all  Hume's  rea- 
fonings  againft  the  exiftence  both  of  matter  and  fpirit,  appear 
to  be  no  better  than  a  play  upon  words.  For  this  key  ui^- 
focks  that  whole  myftery  of  fophilli)  and  quibble. 
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you  received  an  Imprefiion  of  any  particular 
notion,  it  is  well  ;  Mr.  Hume  will  allow, 
that  vou  may  form  an  idea  of  it.  But  if  you 
cannot  do  this,  then,  fays  he,  there  >is  no 
fuch  notion  in  your  mind  ;  for  all  perceptions 
arc  cither  imprefiions  or  ideas,  and  it  is  not 
pollible  for  us  fo  much  as  to  conceive  any 
thing  fpecifically  different  from  ideas  and 
impreffions*  :  now  all  ideas  are  copied  from 
imprcffions  -,  therefore  you  can  have  no  idea 
nor  conception  of  any  thing  of  which  you 
have  not  received  an  imprefiion. — All  man- 
kind have  a  notion  of  power  or  energy.  No, 
fays  Mr.  Hume  ;  an  impreffion  of  power  or 
energy  was  never  received  by  any  man,  and 
therefore  an  idea  of  it  can  never  be  formed 
in  the  human  mind.  If  you  infift  on  your 
experience  and  confcioufnefs  of  power,  it  is 
all  a  miftakc  :  his  hypothefis  admits  not  the 
idea  of  power,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
fuch  ideaf . — All  mankind  have  an  idea  of 
felf.  That  I  deny,  fays  Mr.  Hume  ;  I  main- 
tain, that  no  man  ever  had,  or  can  have,an  im- 
preffion of  felf  j  and  therefore  no  man  can  form 
any  idea  of  it  J.  If  you  perfiff,  and  fay,  that 
certainly    you    have   fome   notion    or    idea 

of 

•  Trcatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.   p.  12?. 

t  Ibid.  p.  282. 

%  IbiJ.  p.  .\37.   4;g. 
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of  yourfelf : — My  dear  Sir,  fays  he,  yon  do 
not  confider,  that  this  aflertion  contradifts 
my  hynothefi^  of  impreffions  and  ideas  ; 
how  then  is  it  polTiblc  it  fhould  be  true ! 
This,  it  feems,  is  experimental  reafoning  ! 

But  though  Mr.  Hume  deny,  that  I  have 
any  notion  of  felf,  furely  he  does  not  mean 
to  affirm,  that  I  do  not  exill:,  or  that  I  have 
no  notion  of  myfelf  as  an  exiftent  being.  In 
truth,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fiy  what  he  meiins  on 
this  fubjecft.  Moft  philofophical  fubjedts 
become  obfcure  in  the  hands  of  this  author  ^ 
for  he  has  a  notable  talent  at^  puzzling  his 
readers  and  himfelf :  but  when  he  treats  of 
confcioufnef?,  of  perfonal  identity,  and  of 
the  nature  of  the  foul,  he  expreffeth  himfelf 
fo  flrangely,  that  his  v/ords  either  have  no 
meaning,  or  imply  a  contradicftion.  "  The 
"  queflion,"  fays  he,  *' concerning  the  fub- 
**  fiance  of  the  foul  is  unintelligible*." — 
Well,  Sir,  if  you  think  fo,  yoii  may  let  it 
alone. — Noj  that  m.uft  not  be  neither. 
•'*  What  we  call  a  windy  is  nothing  but  a 
'•  heap  or  collccftion  of  different  perceptions 
**  (or  obied:s)  united  together  by  certain  re- 
'''  lations,  and  fuppofed,  though  falfely,  to 
•  '  be  endo'A'ed   v.ith  perfect   fnnplicity  and 

**  identity^ 

^  Tre£t;Ifc  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  434.  435. 
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**  identity.* — If  jjny  one,  upon  ferious  and 
**  unprejudiced  reflc(5lion,  thinks  he  has  a 
**  a  different  notion  of  liimlclf,  I  muft  con- 
**  fefs  I  can  reafon  with  him  no  longer. 
"  All  I  can  allow  him  is,  that  he  may  be  in 
**  the  right  as  well  as  I,  and  that  we  are 
**  eifentially  different  in  this  particular.  He 
"  may  perhaps  perceive  fomething  fimpl 
**  and  continued,  which  he  calls  bwifelfi 
**  though  I  am  certain  there  is  no  fuch  prin- 
**  ciple  in  me.  But  fetting  alide  fome  meta- 
**  phyiicians  of  this  kind," — that  is,  who 
feel  and  heliev^e,  that  they  have  a  foul, — 
**  I  mav  venture  to  affirm  of  the  reft  of  man- 
**  kind,  that  they  are  nothing  but  a  bundle 
"  or  colledion  of  different  perceptions, 
'*  which  fuccecd  each  other  with  inconceiv- 
**  able  rapidity,  and  are  in  a  perpetual  flux 
**  and  movement. — There  is  properly  no 
**  fimplicity  in  the  mind  at  one  time,  nor 
**  identity  in  different  (times),  whatever 
**  natural  propenfion  we  may  have  to  imagine 
**  that   fimplicity    and  identity. — They  are 

*  the  fucceffive  perceptions  only  that  con^ 

*  ffitute  the  mind.f" 

If  thcfe   words   have   any   meaning,  it   is 
this  :  My  foul    (or  rather  that  which  I  call 

my 

*  Trcatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  \.  p.  3:61,  362. 
I  IbiJ.  p.  438.  4:9,   4-jO. 
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my  foul)  is  not  one  fimple  thing,  nor  is  it 
the  fame  thing  to-day  it  was  yeflerday  ;   nay, 
it  is   not   the   fame    this   moment    it   was 
the  lail: ;  it  is  nothing  but  a  mafs,  colledtion, 
heap,  or  bundle,  of  different    perceptions, 
or  obje(5ls,  that  fleet  away  in  fucceflion,  with 
inconceivable  rapidity,  perpetually  changing, 
and  perpetually  in  motion.     There   may  be 
fome  metaphyficians  to  whofe  fouls  this  de- 
scription cannot    be   applied ;    but   I    (Mr. 
Hume)  am  certain,  that   this  is  a  true  and 
complete   defcription    of  my  foul,    and     of 
the  foul  of  every  other  individual  of  the  hu- 
man   race,    thofe    few   metaphyficians   ex-' 
ccpted. 

That  body  has   no   exiftence,   but   as  a 
bundle  of  perceptions,  whofe  exiflence  con- 
lifts  in  their  being  perceived,  our   author  all 
along  maintains.     He  now  affirms,  that  the 
foul,  in   like   manner,  is   a   bundle  of  per- 
ceptions, and  nothing  elfc.    It  follows,  then,^ 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  univerfe  but  im-r 
prefnons  and  ideas  3  all  pofTible  perceptions 
being  by  our  author  qomprehended  in  thofe 
two  clalies.     This  philofophy  admits  of  no 
other  exiftence  whatfoever,  not  even  of  a  per- 
cipient being   to  perceive  thefe  perceptions. 
So  that  we  are  now  arrived  at  the  height  of 
human  wifdom,  that  intelle(5lual   eminence, 
from  whence  there  is   a  full  profped  of  all 

that 
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that  we  can  reafonnbly  believe  to  exift,  and 
of  all  that  can  poilibly  become  the  objcd:  of 
ourknowledre.    Alas!  what  is  become  of  the 

O 

mafinihcence  of  external  nature,  and  the 
wonders  of  intelledtuaj  energy,  the  immortal 
beauties  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  the  tri- 
umphs of  a  good  confcience  !  Where  now 
the  warmth  of  benevolence,  the  five  of  ge- 
nerohty,  the  exultations  of  hope,  the  tran- 
quil ecftafy  of  dcv«tion,  and  the  pang  of 
fympathetic  delight!  All,  around,  abovC;, 
and  beneath,  is  one  vail  inanity,  or  rather  an 
enormous  chaos,  encompaffed  with  darknefs 
univerfally  and  eternally  impenetrable.  Body 
ai'id  fpirit  arc  utterly  annihilated;  and  there 
remains  nothing  (for  we  muft  again  defcend 
into  the  gibberilh  of  metaphyfic)  but  a  valt 
colledion,  bundle,  mafs,  or  heap,  of  un- 
perceived  perceptions. 

Such,  if  Mr.  Hume's  words  have  any 
meaning,  is  the  refult  of  his  fyftcm.  And 
what  is  this  refult  ?  If  he,  or  his  admirers, 
can  prove,  that  there  is  a  pofiibility  of  ex- 
prciling  it  in  words  which  do  not  imply  a 
contradivTiion,  1  will  not  call  it  nonfenlc. 
If  he  or  they  can  prove,  that  it  is  compatible 
with  any  on  2  acknowledged  truth  in  philo- 
fophy,  in  morale,  in  religion  natural  or  re- 
vealed, I  will  not  call  it  impious.  If  lie 
or  they  can  prove,    that   it  docs   not   arife 
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from  common  faBs  mifreprefented,  and  commcn 
iL'ords  mifunderjiood,  I  lliall  admit  that  it  may 
have  arifen  from  accurate  obfervation,  candid 
and  liberal  inquiry,  perfeifl  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  the  enlarged  views  of 
true  philofophic  genius. 

SECT.         II. 

Of  the  Non-exificncc  of  Matter, 

TN  the  preceding  fecflion  I  have  taken  a 
**■  flight  furvey  of  the  principles,  and  me- 
thod of  invefligation,  adopted  by  the  moll 
celebrated  promoters  of  modern  fcepticifm. 
And  it  appears,  that  they  have  not  attended 
to  the  diftindtion  of  reafon  and  common 
fenfe,  as  explained  in  the  firft  part  of  this 
EiTay,  and  as  acknowledged  by  mathema- 
ticians and  natural  philofophers.  Erroneous, 
abfurd,  and  felf- contradictory  notions,  have 
been  the  confequence.  And  now,  by  en- 
tering into  a  more  particular  detail,  wc 
might  eafily  fliow,  that  many  of  thofe  ab- 
furdities  that  difgracc  the  philofophy  of  hu- 
fnan  nature,  would  never  have  exifted,  if 
men  had  acknowledged  and  attended  to  this 
diftincftion  ;  regulating  their  inquiries  by  the 
critcr^n  above  mentioned,  and  never  pro- 
fccuting  any  chain  of  argument  beyond  the 
felf-evic(ent   principles    of    common    itw^Q, 

Wc 
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Wc  /ball  conhne  onrfelves  to  two  inftanccs ; 

one  of  which  is  connc(fted  with  the  evidence 

of  external  fenfc,  and  the  other  with  that  of 

internal. 

Tliat  matter  or  body  hath  a  real,  fcparatc, 

irulependent  e.>tillence*j   tliat  there  is  a  real 

fun  ahove   us,  a    real   air    around   us,  and  a 

real  earth  under  our  feet, — has  been  the  uni- 

vcrfal  belief  of  all  men  who  were  not  mad, 

ever   fince  the   creation.     This   is  believed, 

not  hecaufe  it  is  or  can  be  pfoved  by  argil-- 

ment,   hut   hecaule   the   conilituticn   of  our 

nature  is  fuch  that  we  muft  believe  it.  There 

is  here  the  fame  ground  of  belief,  that  there 

is    in   the    following    propofuions  :   I    exill:; 

whatever  is,  is  ;  two   and   two  make  four. 

It  is  abfard,   nay,  it  is  impolTible,  to  believe- 

the  contrary.     I  could  as  eafily  belitve,  that 

1   do  not  exifl:,  that  two  and  two  are  equal 

to  three,  that  whatever  is,  is  not;  as  believe, 

that   I  have    neither   hands,     nor   feet,   nor 

head,  nor  cloaths,  nor  houie,  nor  country, 

nor  acquaintance  j   that  the  fun,  moon,  and 

ftars,  and  ocean,  and  tempefl:,  thunder,  and 

lieht- 
«_> 

*  Dy  i/iJefyeniifitt  ex'f.ente,  we  m;an  an  cxificncc  thut 
doci  liOt  depend  on  us,  nor,  fo  far  as  v/e  know,  on  ar,y 
fceinp,  except  the  Creator.  Berkeley,  and  others,  f.iy, 
th;it  matter  exifls  not  but  in  the  ruiiids  ihit  perceive  it  j  and 
sonfcquently  dapeods^,  in  nfpcift  of  it*  8,\L1rncc,  upou  tholc 
iO^di. 
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lightning,    mountains,    rivers,    and    cities, 
have  no  exiflclnce  but  as  ideas  or  thoup-hts  in 
my  mind,  and,  independent  on  me  and  my 
facuhies,  do  not  cxifl  at  all,  and  could  not 
poffibly  exift  if  I  were   to  be  annihilated^; 
that  fire,  and  bufning,  and  pain,  which  1  feei> 
and  the  recolledion  of  pain  that  is  paft,  and 
the  idea  of  pain  which  I  never  felt,  are  all 
in  the  fame  {e:nfc  ideis  or  perceptions  in  my 
mind,  and  nothing  elie ;  that  the  qualities 
of  matter  are   not  qualities   of  matter,  but 
affections  of  fpirit ;  and  that  I  have  no  evi- 
dence that  any  being   exifts   in   nature  but 
myfelf.     Philofophcrs   may    fay  what    they 
pleafe;  and  the  world,  who  are  apt  enough 
to  admire  what  is  monflrous,  may  give  them 
credit;  but  I   affirm,  that  it  is   not  in  the 
power,  cither  of  wit  or  of  madnefs,  to  con- 
trive  any    conceit   more  inconfiftcnr,  more 
abfurd,  or  more  nonfenfical,  than  this.  That 
the  material  world  hath  no  exigence  but  ia 
my  mind. 

Des  Cartes  acknowledges,  that  every 
pcrfon  muft  be  perfuaded  of  the  exigence  of 
a  material  world  j  but  he  does  not  allow  this 
point  to  be  felf-evident,  or  fo  certain  as  not' 
to  admit  of  doubt;  becaufe,  fays  he,  we 
find  in  experience,  that  our  fenfes  are  fome- 
times  in  an  error,  and  becaufe  in  dreams  wc* 
often  m,illake  ideas  for  external  things  really 

cxifting-.- 
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exilKng.  He  therefore  begins  his  philofophy 
of  bodies  with  a  formal  proof  of  the  exigence 
of  body*. 

But  however  imperfevSt,  and  however  fal- 
lacious, we  acknowledge  our  fenfes  to  be  in 
other  matters,  it  is  certain,  that  no  man  ever 
thought  them  fallacious  in  regard  to  the  cx- 
iftence  of  body ;  nay,  every  man  of  a  found 
mind,  is,  by  the  law  of  his  nature,  con- 
vinced, that,  in  this  refpeft  at  leaft,  they 
are  not,  and  cannot  be  miftaken.  Men  have 
fometimes  been  deceived  by  fophiftical  argu- 
ment, becaufe  the  human  underflanding  is 
in  fome,  and  indeed  in  many,  refpecfls  falli- 
ble ;  but  does  it  follow,  that  we  cannot, 
without  proof,  be  certain  of  any  thing,  not 
even  of  our  own  exiftence,  nor  of  the  truth 
of  a  geometrical  axiom  ?  Some  difeafes  are  fo 
fatal  to  the  mind,  as  to  confound  men's  no- 
tions even  of  their  own  identity  ;  but  does  ic 
follow,  that  I  cannot  be  certain  of  my  being 
•the  fame  perfon  to-day  I  was  yeflerday,  and 
twenty  years  ago,  till  I  have  firft  proved  this 
point  by  argument  ?  And  becaufe  we  are 
Ibmetimes  deceived  by  our  fenfes,  does  it 
therefore  follow,  that  we  never  are  certain 
of  our  not  being  deceived  by  them,  till  we 
J^ave  iirll  convinced  ourfelvcs  by   reafoning 

that 

•  Cartcfa  PiiiKipia,    part  I.    ^4.    part.  2.     ^  i. 
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that  they  iirc  not  deceitful  ?— If  a  Cartefian 
can  prove,   that  there  havfe  been  a  few  per- 
fons  of  found  underftanding,   who,  from  ti 
convlcftion  af  tlie  deceitfuhiefs  of  their  fcnfes, 
have  really  difbelieved,   or  ferioufly  doubted, 
the    exirtence  of  a   material   worlds  I  fliall 
allow  a  convi(5lion  of  this  deceitful  nefs  to  be 
a  fufficient  ground  for  fuch  doubt  or  difbelief, 
in  one  or  a   few  inllancesj  and   if  he  can 
prove,  that   fuch  doubt  or  difbelief  hath  at 
any  time   been   general  among  mankind>  I 
fhall  allow  that  it  may  poffibly  be  fo  again  : 
but  if  it  be  certain,  as  I  think  it  is^  that  no 
man  of  a  found  mind,  however  fufpicious  of 
the  veracity  of  his  fenfes,  ever  did  or  could 
really  diibelieve,  or  ferioully  doubt,  the  ex- 
iftence  of  a  material  world,  then  is  this  point 
felf^ evident,    and    a  principle  of    common 
fenfe,  even  on  the  fuppofition  that  our  fenfes 
are  as  deceitful  as  Des  Cartes  and  Male- 
BRANCHE  chufe  to  reprefent  them.     But  we 
have  formely   proved,   that   our   fenfes    arc 
never  fuppofed  to  be  deceitful,  except  when 
we  are  confcious,  that  our  experience  is  par-; 
tial,    or    our   obfervation    inaccurate;    and 
that,  even  then,  the  fallacy  is  deteded,  and 
redified,  only  by  the  evidence  of  fenfe  placed 
in  circumftances  more  favourable  to  accurate 
©bfervation.     In  regard  to  the  exillencc  of 
Enatter,  there  can-jipt  paffiblybfi  a  iufpicion, 

that 
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that  our  obfervation  is  inaccurate,  or  our  ex- 
perience partial ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  pof- 
fible,  that  ever  wc  fhould  diftruft  our  fenfes 
in  this  particular.  If  it  were  poffible,  our 
diftrull:  could  never  be  removed  either  by 
reafoning  or  by  experience. 

As  to  the  fiifpicion  againft  the  exiftence 
of  matter  that  is  fuppofed  to  arife  from  our 
experience  of  the  delufions  of  dreaming,  we 
obfcrve,  in  the  firfl  place,  that  if  this  be 
allowed  a  fufficient  ground  for  fufpecling, 
that  our  waking  perceptions  are  equally  de- 
lulive,  there  is  at  once  an  end  of  all  truth, 
reafoning,  and  common  fenfe.  That  I  am 
at  prcfent  awake,  and  not  afleep,  I  certainly 
know  -y  but  I  cannot  prove  it  :  for  there  is 
no  criterion  for  diltinguifhing  dreaming  fan- 
cies from  waking  perceptions,  more  evident, 
than  that  I  am  now  awake,  whicli  is  the  point 
in  queftion ;  and,  as  v/e  have  often  remark- 
ed, it  is  eflential  to  every  proof,  to  be  more 
evident  than  that  which  is  to  be  proved. 
That  I  am  now  awake,  muil:  therefore  carry 
its  own  evidence  along  with  it  ;  if  it  be  evi- 
dent at  all,  it  muft  be  felf-evident.  And  fo 
it  is  :  we  may  miftake  dreams  for  realities, 
but  no  rational  being  ever  miftook  a  reality 
for  a  dream.  Had  we  the  command  of  our 
underftanding  and  memory  in  fleep,  wc  fhould 
probably  be  fenfible,  that  the  appearances  of 

R  our 
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our  dreams  are  all  delufive  :  which  in  h^^ 
is  fometimes  the  cafe ;  at  leall  I  have  fome*- 
times  been  confcious^  that  my  dream  was  a 
dream  *,  and  when  it  was  difligreeable,  have 
adually    made    efforts    to  .awake    myfel.f, 
which  have  fucceeded.   But  flcep  has  a  won- 
derful power  over  all   our  faculties.     Some- 
times we  fecm  to  have  entirely  loft  our  mo- 
ral faculty ;  as  when  we  dream  of  commit^ 
ting,  without  fcruple  or  remorfe,  what  we 
could  hardly  think   of  when  awake  without 
horror.     Sometimes  memory  is  extingui/hed; 
as  when  we  dream  of  eonverfing  with  our  de-* 
parted  friends, withoutremembering  anything 
of  their  death,  tho'  it  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
mofl  flriking  incidents  we  had  ever  experi- 
enced, and  is  feldom  or  never  out  of  our 
thoughts  when  we  are  awake.     Sometimes 
our  underftanding  feems   to  have  quite  for- 
faken  us;  as  when  we  dream  of  talking  with 
a  dead  friend,  remembering  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  is  dead,  but  without  being  confcious 
of  any  thing  abfurd  or  unufual   in   the  cir- 
cumftance  of  eonverfing  with    a   dead  man. 
Conlidering  thefe   and  the   other  eiFe(5ts  of 
fleep  upon  the  mind,  we  need  not  be   fur- 
prifed,  that   it  Should    caufe   us   to  miftake 
our  own  ideas  for  real   things,    and    be  af* 
fedied  with  thofe  in  the  fame  manner  as  with 
/thefe.     But  the  moment  we  awake,  and  re- 
cover 
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cover  the  ufc  of  our  faculties,  we  become 
fcnfible,  that  the  dream  was  a  delufion,  and 
that  the  objedls  which  now  folicit  our  notice 
arc  real.  To  demand  a  reafon  for  the  im- 
plicit confidence  we  repofe  in  our  waking 
perceptions  j  or  to  dcfire  us  to  provtf,  that 
things  are  as  they  appear  to  our  waking 
fenfes,  and  not  as  they  appear  to  us  in  lleep, 
is  as  unreafonable  as  to  demand  a  reafon  for 
our  belief  in  our  own  exiflence :  in  both 
cafes  our  belief  is  necelfary  and  unavoidable, 
the  relult  of  a  law  of  nature,  and  what  we 
cannot  in  practice  contradi<5l,  but  to  our 
fliame  and  perdition. 

If  the  delufions  of  dreaming  furnifli  any 
reafonable  pretence  for  doubting  the  authen- 
ticity of  our  waking  perceptions,  they  may, 
with  equal  reafon,  make  me  doubtful  of  my 
own  identity :  for  I  have  often  dreamed  that 
I  was  a  perfon  different  from  what  I  am  ; 
nay,  that  I  was  two  or  more  diftindt  perfons 
at  one  and  the  fame  time. 

Further  :  If  Des  Cartes  thought  an 
argument  necelfary  to  convince  him,  that 
his  perception  of  the  external  world  was 
not  imaginary,  but  real,  I  would  afk,  how 
he  could  know  that  his  argument  was  real, 
and  not  imaginary.  How  could  he  know 
that  he  was  .uvake,  and  not  aflcep,  when 
he  wrote  his  Principles  of  Philofophy,  if  his 

waking 
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waking  thoughts  did  not,  previous  to  all 
reafoning,  carry  along  with  them  undeniable 
evidence  of  their  reality?  I iim  awahey  is  a 
principle  which  he  muft  have  taken  for 
granted,  even  before  he-  could  fatisfy  him- 
felf  of  the  truth  of  what  he  thought  the 
firfl  of  all  principles,  CogitOy  ergo  Jum. — To 
all  which  we  may  add,  that  if  there  be  any 
perfons  in  the  world  who  never  dream  at 
all  *,  (and  fome  fuch  I  think  there  are), 
and  whofe  belief  in  the  exiftence  of  a  ma- 
terial world  is  not  a  whit  flronger  than  that 
of  thofe  w^hofe  lleep  is  always  attended  with 
dreaming  -,  this  is  a  proof  from  experience, 
that  the  delufions  of  ileep  do  not  in  the 
lead  affedt  our  convid:ion  of  the  authentic 
city  of  the  perceptions  we  receive,  and  the 
faculties  we  exert,  when  aw^ake. 

The  firft  part  of  Des  Cartes'  argument 
for  the  exiftence  of  bodies,  would  prove  the 
reality  of  the  vifionary  ideas  vre  perceive  in 

dreams  5 

*  '*  I  once  knew  a  man,"  fays  Mr.  Locke,  *'  who  was 
**  bfed  a  fcholar,  and  hiid  no  bad  memory,  wlio  told  me, 
*'  that  he  bad  never  dreamed  in  his  life,  till  he  had  that  fever 
"  he  was  then  new!y  recovered  cf,  which  was  about  the  five 
**  or  fix  and  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  I  fiippoli:  the  world 
**  affords  more  fuch  inftances."     • 

E'^ay  on  Human  Underjla?id'tfig,   book  2.  ch.  \, 

A  young  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  told  me,  a  fe\r 
days  ago,  that  he  never  dreams  at  all,  except  when  his  health* 
is  diforJcred* 
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drciims  ^  for   tlicy,  as  well  as  bodies,  prefent 
thcmfelvcs  to  iis,  independent   on  our  will. 
But  the   principal  part  of  his  argument   is 
founded  in  the  veracity  of  God,   which  he 
had  before   inferred    from   our  confcioufnefs 
of  the  idea  of  an   infinitely    perfed:,    inde- 
pendent, and  neceflarily-exiftent  being.    Our 
fenfes  inform  us  of  the  cxlftence  of  body  ; 
they  give  us  this  information  in  confequence 
of  a  law  eftabliflied  by  the  divine  will  :  but 
God  is  no  deceiver  ;  therefore  is  their  infor- 
mation  true.      1   have  formerly   given   my 
opinion   of  this  argument,   and  fliovvn  that 
it  is  a  fophifm,  as  the  author  ftates  it.     Wc 
muft  believe  our  faculties  to  be  true,  befor? 
we  can  be  convinced,  either  by  proof,   or  by 
intuitive  evidence.     If  we  refufe  to  believe 
in   our  faculties,  till  their   veracity   be  firfl 
afccrtaincd  by  reafoning,  we  ihall  never  be* 
lieve  in  them  at  all  *. 

Malebranche  i  fays,  that  men  are  more 
certain  of  the  exifl:ence  of  God,  than  of  the 
exiftence  of  body.  He  allows,  that  Des 
Cartes  hath  proved  the  exiftence  of  body, 
by  the  ftrongeft  arguments  that  rcafon  alone 
could  furnifh  ;  nay,  he  feems  to  acknowledge 

thofc 

*   Sec  the  preceding  re<flion. 

I  Reclicrche  dc  h  vcrite,  toni%  g.  n.  J©.  A  Parii,  «!»•« 
J>xd^frd^i679.t    •.     • 
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thofe  arguments  to  be  in  every  refpe(fl  unex- 
ceptionable *  :  yet  he  does  not  admit,  that 
they  amount  to  a  full  demonftration  of  the 
cxiftence  of  matter.  In  philofophy,  fays  he, 
■we  ought  to  maintain  our  liberty  as  long  as 
we  can,  and  to  believe  nothing  whatfoever, 
but  when  evidence  compels  us  to  believe. 
To  be  fully  convinced  of  the  exiflencc  of 
bodies,  it  is  neceffary  that  we  have  it  de~ 
monftrated  to  us,  not  only  that  there  is  a 
God,  and  that  God  is  no.  deceiver,  but  alfo 
that  God  hath  ajQlired  us,  that  he  hath  aftu- 
ally  created  fuch  bodies  ;  and  this,  fays  he, 
I  do  not  find  proved  in  the  works  of  M.  Des 
Cartes. 

There 


*  Mais  quoqu'e  M.  Des  Cartes  ait  donne  les  preuvcs  le 
plus  fortes  que  fa  raifon  toute  leule  puifTe  fburnir  pour  I'exJft- 
cnce  des  cotps  ;  quoiqu'  il  foit  evident,  que  Dieu  n'eft  point 
trompeur,  et  qu'on  puifie  dire  qu'il  nous  tromperoit  efledive- 
ment,  fi  nous  nous  trompions  nous-naenies  en  faifant  I'ulage 
que  nous  devons  faire  de  notre  efprit,  et  des  autres  facultc2 
dont  il  eft  I'autear  ;  cependant  on  peut  dire  que  I'exiftence  de 
Ja  matiere  n'eft  point  encore  parfditement  demoi.tree.  Car, 
enfin,  en  raatiere  de  philofophie,  nous  ne  devons  croire  quoique 
t6  foit,  i/»e  lor/^r/e  t'evidetice  nous  y  ohlige.  Nous  devons 
faire  ufage  de  notre  liberte  autant  que  nous  le  pouvons.— Pour 
^tre  pleinement  convaincus  qu'il  y  a  des  corps,  il  faut  qu'on 
nous  demontre,  non  feulement  qu'il  y  a  un  Dieu,  et  que  Dieu 
n'eft  point  trompeqr,  mais  encore  que  Dieu  nons  a  afliire  qu'il 
en  a  effeftivement  crte  :  ce  que  je  ne  trouvc  point  prouve 
tJ^ns  les  ouvrages  de  M.  Des  Cakt£S. 

row.  5./.  37,  38,  5^. 
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There  are,  according  to  Malebranciie, 
but  two  ways  in  which  God  fpeaks  to  the 
mind,  and  compels  (or  obHgcs)  it  to  be- 
lieve ;  to  wit,  by  evidence,  and  by  the  faith. 
**  The  faith  obliges  us  to  believe  that  bo- 
"  dies  exift ;  but  as  to  the  evidence  of  this 
"  truth,  it  certainly  is  not  complete  ;  and 
**  it  is  alfo  certain,  that  we  are  not  invin- 
'*  cibly  determined  to  believe,  that  any 
*'  thing  exifls,  but  God,  and  our  own  mind. 
'*  It  is  true,  that  we  have  an  extreme  pro- 
**  penfity  to  believe  that  we  are  furrounded 
"  with  corporeal  beings  ;  (o  far  I  agree  with 
**  M.  Des  Cartes  :  but  this  propenfity* 
**  natural  as  it  is,  doth  not  force  our  be- 
**  lief  by  evidence  ;  it  only  inclines  us  to 
**  believe  by  imprefTion,  Now  we  ought 
**  not  to  be  determined,  in  pur  free  judg- 
"  mcnts,  by  any  thing  but  light  and  evi- 
"  dence  ;  if  we  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  guided 
"  by  the  fenlible  impreflion,  we  fliall  be  al- 

"  mofl  always  miilaken  *." Our  author 

then 


•  Dieu  en  parlc  a  Tefprit,  ct  nc  I'oblige  a  croirc  qu'cn  deux 
manicrcs  ;  par  I'cvidcncc,  et  psr  la  foi.  Je  demeure  d'accord, 
que  /ti  foi  ohlige  ^  rroire  qu'il  y  a  dcs  corps  :  mais  pour  I'cvi* 
dcncc,  il  eft  certain,  qu'clle  n'cft  point  cnticre,  et  que  nous  ne 
fommcs  point  inri;iciblcincnt  portez  a  croirc  qu'il  y  ait  quclqu 
autre  chofc  que  Dicu  ct  notre  cfprit.  II  eft  vray,  que  nous  a- 
vons  un  penchant  c\ti  cmc  a  croirc  qu'il  y  a  des  corps  qui  nous 
environnciu.  Jc  I'accordc  a  M.  Des  Cartes:  maUce  pen- 
chant. 
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then  propofes,  in  brief,  the  fubrtance  of  that 
argument  againft  the  exiftence  of  body,  which 
Berkeley  afterwards  took  fuch  pains  to  il- 
luflrate;  and  difcovers,  upon  the  whole,  that, 
as  a  point  of  philofophy,  the  exiftence  of 
matter  is  but  a  probabiHty,  to  which  we 
have  it  in  our  power  either  to  affent,  or  not 
to  affent,  as  we  pleafe.  In  a  word,  it  is  by 
the  faith,  and  not  by  evidence,  that  we  be- 
come certain  of  this  truth. 

This  is  not  a  proper  place  for  analyfing 
the  palfage  above  quoted,  otherwife  it  would 
be  eafy  to  ihow,  that  the  dodrine  (fuch  as 
it  is)  which  the  author  here  delivers,  is  not 
perfe(flly  reconcileable  with  other  parts  of 
his  fyftem.  But  I  only  mean  to  obferve, 
that  what  is  here  aflerted,  of  our  belief  in  the 
exiftence  of  body  being  not  neceflary,  but 
fuch  as  we  may  with-hold  if  we  pleafe,  is 
contrary  to  my  experience.  That  my  body, 
and  this  pen  and  paper,  and  the  other  cor- 
poreal objecfiis   around  me,   do  really  exilT:,  is 

to 

chant,  tout  naturel  qu'il  efl,  ne  nous  y  force  point  par  evi- 
dence ;  il  nous  y  incline  leulement  par  imprelTion.  Or  nous 
ne  devons  iuiyre  dans  nos  jugemens  libres  que  la.  Isimiere  et 
I'evidence  ;  et  fi  nous  nous  laiffons  conduire  a  rimprefllon  fcn- 
fible,  nous  nous  tromperons  prefque  toujours.  To7n.  ^■/'•29' — 
La  foi  I  tranflate  The  faith,  becaufe  I  fuppofe  the  author  to 
mean  the  Chrijltan  or  CathoUs  faith.  If  we  take  it  to  de- 
note faith  or  liliefin  general,  I  know  not  how  we  (hall  make 
fcnfe  of  the  paflage. 
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to  me  as  evident,  as  that  my  foul  exifts  ;  it 
is  indeed  fo  evident,  that  nothing  is  or  can  be 
more  fo  ;  and  though  my  life  depended  up- 
on the  confequence,  1  could  not,  by  any 
effort,  bring  myfelf  to  entertain  a  doubt  of 
it,  even  for  a  fingle  moment. 

I  mull  therefore  affirm,  that  the  exigence 
of  matter  can   no  more  be  difproved  by  ar- 
gument,   than   the  exiftence  of   myfelf,   or 
than   the  truth   of  a   felf-evident  axiom   in 
geometry.     To    argue   againft  it,   is   to   fet 
reafon  in  oppofition  to  common  fenle;  which 
is  indire(flly  to  fubvert  the  foundation  of  all 
juft  reafoning,  and  to    call   in  queftion    the 
diftin<fl;ion   between  truth  and  falfliood.     I 
am  told,  however,  that  a  great   philofopher 
hath  adually  demonftrated,  that  matter  docs 
not   exift.     Demonftrated  !    truly   this    is  a 
piece  of  flrange  information.     At  this  rate, 
any  fallhood  ihay  be  proved  to  be  true,  and 
any  truth  to  be  falfe.     For  it  is  abfolutely 
impoflible,  that  any  truth  fliould   be   more 
evident  to  me   than   this,   that   matter  does 
exift.  Let  us  fee,  however,  what  Berkeley 
has  to   fay  in   behalf  of  this  extraordinary 
do(5trine.     It    is    natural  for   demonftration, 
and  for  all  found  reafoning,  to  produce  con- 
viction, or  at  leaft  fome  degree  of  affent,  in 
the   perfon  who  attends   to  it,   and  under- 
itands  it.     I   read   The  Principles   of  Human 

Know-' 
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Kii(rj)kdge,  together  with  T^he  "Dialogues  be^ 
tween  Hylas  and  Philonous,  The  arguments, 
I  acknowledge,  are  fubtle,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  purpofe  of  puzzling  and  confounding. 
Perhaps  I  \vill  not  undertake  to  confute 
them.  Perhaps  I  am  bufy,  or  indoleftt,  or 
unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  this 
philofophy,  or  little  verfed  in  your  metaphy- 
fical  logic.  But  am  I  convinced,  from  thif 
pretended  demonftration,  that  matter  hath 
no  exiftencc  but  as  an  idea  in  the  mind  ? 
Not  in  the  leaft ;  my  belief  now  is  prccifely 

the  fame  as  before. Is  it  unphilofophical, 

not  to  be  convinced  by  arguments  which  I 
cannot  confute  ?  Perhaps  it  may,  but  I  can- 
not help  it ;  yoij  may,  if  you  pleafe,  ftrikc 
me  off  the  lift  of  philofophers,  as  a  non- 
conformift ;  you  may  call  me  unpliant,  un- 
reafonable,  unfafhionable,  and  a  man  with 
whom  it  is  not  worth  while  to  argue;  but 
-till  the  frame  of  my  nature  be  unhinged, 
and  a  new  fet  of  faculties  given  me,  I  can- 
not believe  this  ilrange  doctrine,  becaufe  it 
is  perfectly  incredible.  But  if  I  wei»e  per- 
mitted to  propofe  one  clownifh  queftion,  I 
would  fain  alk,  Where  is  the  harm  of  my 
continuing  in  my  old  opinion,  and  believ- 
ing, with  the  reil  of  the  world,  that  I  am 
not  the  only  created  being  in  the  univerfe, 
but  that  there  are  a  great  many  others,  whofc 

exilV 
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cxiflencc  is  as  independent  on  mc  as  mine  is 
on  them  ?   Where  is  the  harm   of  my   be- 
lieving, that  if  I  were  to  fall  down   yonder 
precipice,  and  break  my  neck,  I  fhCuld  be 
no  more  a  man    >f  this  world  ?  My  neck, 
Sir,  may  l?e  an  idea  to  you,  but  to   me  it  is 
X  reality,  and  an  important  one  too.  Where 
is  the  harm  of  my  believing,  that  if  in  ihif 
fevere  weather,   I   were  to  neglect  to  throw 
(what  you  call)  the  idea  of  a  coat  over  the 
ideas  of  my  {houlders,  the  idea  of  cold  would 
produce  the  idea  of  fuch  pain  and  diforder 
as  might  poffibly  terminate  m  my  real  death  ? 
What  great  ort'ence  fhall   I   commit  againll 
God  or  man,  church  or  ftute,  philofophy  or 
common  fenfe,  if  I  continue  to  believe,  that 
material  food  will  nouriili  me,  though  the 
idea  of  it  will  not ;   that  the  real  fun   will 
warm  and  enlighten  me,  though  the  livelieft 
idea  of  him  will  do  neither  3  and   that,  if  I 
would  obtain  true  peace  of  mind  and  fclf- 
approbation,   I  muft  not  only  form  ideas  of 
companion,  juflice,  and  generofity,  but  alfo 
really  exert  thofe  virtues  in  external  perform* 
ance  ?  What  harm  is  there  in  all  this  ? — O  ! 
no    harm  at   all.  Sir ; — but    the   truth,   the 
truth, — will  you  fhut  your  eyes  againft  the 
truth  ? — No  honeft  man  ever  will  :  convince 
me  that  your  dod:rine  is  true,  and  I  will  in- 
ftantly  embrace  it.— Have  I  not  convinced 

thee. 
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thee,  thou  obftinatc,  unaccountable,  inex- 
orable  ?  Anfwer  my  arguments,  if  thou 

canft. — Alas,  Sir,  you  haye  given  me  argu- 
ments in  abundance,  but  you  have  not  given 
me  convicflion  ;  and  if  your  arguments  pro- 
duce no  conviction,  they  are  worth  nothing 
to  me.  They  are  like  counterfeit  bank-bills ; 
fome  of  which  are  fo  dextroully  forged,  that 
neither  your  eye  nor  mine  can  detedt  them  ; 
but  yet  a  thoufand  of  them  would  go  for 
nothing  at  the  bank  ;  and  even  the  paper-r 
maker  would  allow  me  more  handfomely 
for  a  parcel  of  old  rags.  You  need  not 
give  yourfelf  the  trouble  to  tell  me,  that  I 
ought  to  be  convinced  :  I  ought  to  be  con- 
vinced only  when  I  feel  conviction  ;  when  I 
feel  no  convi(3:ion,  I  ought  not  to  be  con- 
vinced. It  has  been  obferved  of  fome  docr 
trines  and  reafonings,  that  their  extreme  ab- 
fiirdity  prevents  their  admitting  a  rational 
confutation.  What !  am  I  to  believe  fuch 
dod:rine  ?  am  I  to  be  convinced  by  fuch 
reafoning  ?  Now,  I  never  heard  of  any  doc- 
trine more  fcandaloufly  abfurd,  than  this  of 
the  non-exiftence  of  inatter.  There  is  not 
a  fiClion  in  the  Perfian  talcs  that  I  could  not 
as  eafily  believe  ;  the  fillieft  conceit  of  the 
moft  contemptible  fuperftition  that  ever  dif- 
graced  human  nature,  is  not  more  fhocking 
to  common  fenfcj  is  pot  more  repugnant  to 

every 
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every  principle  of  human  belief.  And  mud 
I  admit  this  jargon  for  truth,  becaufe  I  can- 
nbt  confute  the  arguments  of  a  man  who  is  a 
more  fubtle  difputant  than  I  ?  Does  philo- 
fophy  require  this  of  me  ?  Then  it  mufl 
fuppofe,  that  truth  is  as  variable  as  the  fan- 
cies, the  charadlefs,  and  the  intellecftual  a- 
bilities  of  men,  and  that  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  in  nature  as  common  fenfe. 

But  all  this,  I  fliall  perhaps  be  told,  is 
but  childifh  cavil,  and  unphilofophical  de- 
clamation. WhcU  if,  after  all,  this  very 
do6l:ririe  be  bdieved,  and  the  fophiftry  (as 
you  c.Jl  it)  of  Berkeley  ■  be  admitted  as 
found  rcafoning,  and  legitimate  proof?  What 
then  becofnes  of  your  common  fenfe,  and 
your  infliriflive  convicftions  ? — What  then, 
do  you  afk  ?  Then  indeed  I  acknowledge  the 
fad:  to  be  very  extraordinary  ;  and  I  cannot 
help  being  in  fome  pain  about  the  confe- 
quences,  which  mull  be  important  and  fatal. 
If  a  man,  out  of  vanity,  or  from  a  defire  of 
being  in  the  fafliion,  or  in  order  to  pafs  for 
wonderfully  wife, (hall  fay,  that  Berkeley's 
dodtrine  is  true,  while  at  the  fame  time  his 
belief  is  precifely  the  fame  with  mine,  it  is 
well ;  I  leave  him  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
jiypocrify,  which  will  no  doubt  contribute 
mightily  to  his  improvement  in  candour, 
happiaefs,  and  wifdom.     If  a  man  profefii ng 

this 
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this  do<5lrine  ad  like  other  men  in  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life,  I  will  not  believe  his 
profeffion  to  be  findsre.  For  this  doclrine, 
by  removing  body  out  of  the  univerle,  makes 
a  total  change  in  the  circumftances  of  men  ; 
and  therefore,  if  it  is  not  merely  verbal,  muft 
produce  a  total  change  in  their  condud;. 
When  a  man  is  only  turned  out  of  his  houfe, . 
or  flripped  of  his  cloaths,  or  robbed  of  his 
money,  he  muft  change  his  behaviour,  and 
adt  differently  from  other  men,  who  enjoy 
thofe  advantages.  Perfuade  a  man  that  he 
is  a  beggar  and  a  vagabond,  and  you  fhall 
inftantly  fee  him  change  his  manners.  If 
your  arguments  again  ft  the  exiftcnce  of  mat- 
ter have  ever  carried  convidtion  along  with 
them,  they  muft  at  the  fame  time  have  pro- 
duced a  much  more  extraordinary  change  of 
conduct ',  if  they  have  produced  no  change 
of  condud,  I  infift  on  it,  they  have  never 
carried  convidtion  along  with  them,  what- 
ever vehemence  of  proteftation  men  may 
have  ufed  in  avowing  fuch  convidlion.  If 
you  fay,  that  though  a  man's  underfcanding 
be  convinced,  there  are  certain  inftinds  in 
his  nature  which  will  not  permit  him  to  al- 
ter his  conduft ;  or,  if  he  did,  the  reft  of 
the  world  would  account  him  a  mad-man  ; 
by  the  firft  apology,  you  acknowledge  tha 
belief  of  the   non-exiftence   of  body  to  be 

in  con- 
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inconfiftent  with  the  laws  of  nature  ;  by  the 
fecond,  to  be  inconliftent  with  common 
fcnfe. 

But  if  a  man  be  convinced,   that   matter 
hath  no    cxiftence,  and  believe  this   ftrangc 
tenet  as  fteadily,  and  with  as  little  diftruft, 
as  I  believe  the  contrary  j  he  will,  I  am  a- 
fraid,  have  but  little  reafon  to  applaud  him- 
felf  on  this  new  acquiiition  in  fcience  j  he 
will  foon  find,   it  had  been  better  for  him  to 
have  reafoned,  and  believed,  and  adted,  like 
the   rell   of  the   world.     If  he  fall  down  a 
precipice,    or    be  trampled    under  foot   by 
horfes,  it  will  avail  him  little,   that  he  once 
had  the  honour  to  be  a  difciple  of  Berke- 
ley, and    to    believe   that  thofc  dangerous 
objeds   are    nothing  but    the  ideas  in    the 
mind.     And  yet,  if  fuch  a   man  be  fcen  to 
avoid  a  precipice,  or  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  a  coach  and  fix  horfes  at  full   fpeed,  he 
a(fts  as  inconfiftently  with  his  belief,  as  if  he 
ran  away  from  the  pidure  of  an  angry  man, 
even  while  he  believed   it  to   be   a  pidiure- 
Suppofing  his  life  preferved  by   the  care  of 
friends,  or   by   the  ftrength   of  naturaJ   in- 
ftind  urging  him  tj  a(ft  contrary  to  his  be- 
lief i   yet  v.ill  this  belief  coft  him  dear.    For 
if  the   plainefl  evidence,    and    fullefi:   con- 
viaion,    be  certainly  falkcioas,  I   beg  to  be 
informed,  what  kind  of  evidence,  and  what 

degree 
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degree  of  cdnvid:ion,  may  feafonably  be  de- 
pended on.  If  Nature  be  a  juggler  by  trade, 
is  it  for  us,  poor  purblind  reptiles,  to  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  the  myfteries  of  her  art, 
and  take  upon  us  lo  decide,  when  it  is  flic 
prefents  a  true,  and  when  a  falfc  appear- 
ance !  I  will  not  fay,  however,  that  this  man 
runs  a  greater  rillc  of  univerfal  fcepticifm, 
than  of  univerfal  credulity.  Either  the  one 
or  the  other,  or  both,  mull  be  his  portion  ; 
and  either  the  one  or  the  other  would  be 
fufficient  to  imbitter  my  whole  life,  and  to 
difqualify  me  for  every  duty  of  a  rational 
creature.  He  who  can  believe  againft  cona- 
mon  fenfe,  againft  the  cleareft  evidence, 
againft  the  fulleft  convidion,  in  any  one  cafe, 
may  do  the  fame  in  any  other  ;  confequencly 
he  may  become  the  dupe  of  every  wTangler 
who  is  more  acute  than  he ;  and  then,  if  he 
is  not  entiiely  fecluded  from  mankind,  his 
liberty,  virtue,  and  happinefs,  are  gone  for 
ever.  Indeed  a  chearful  temper,  ftrong  ha- 
bits of  virtue,  and  the  company  of  the  wife 
and  good,  may  ftill  fave  him  from  perdition, 
if  he  have  no  temptations  nor  difficulties  to 
encounter.  But  it  is  the  end  of  every  ufcful 
art  to  teach  us  to  furmount  difficulties,  not 
to  difqualify  us  for  attempting  them.  Men 
have  been  known  to  live  many  years  in  a 
warm  chamber,  after  they  were  become  too 

deli^ 
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delicate  to  bear  the  open  air  -,  but  who  will 
faj,  that  fuch  a  habit  of  body  is  defirable  ? 
what phyfician  will  recommend  toth^  healthy 
fuch  a  regimen  as  would  produce  it  ? 

But  that  I  may  no  longer  fuppofc,  what  I 
maintain  to  be  impofTible,  that  mankind  ia 
general,  or  even  one  rational  being,  could, 
by  force  of  argument,  be  convinced,  that 
this  abfurd  doctrine  is  true; — whit  if  all 
men  were  in  one  inftant  deprived  of  their 
underflianding  by  almighty  power,  and  made 
to  belisve,  that  matter  hath  no  exiftence  but 
as  an  idea  in  the  mind,  all  other  earthly  things 
remaining  as  they  are  ?  Doubtlefs  this  c:v  a- 
ftrope  would,  according  to  our  metaphy- 
ficians,  threw  a  wonderful  light  on  all  the 
parts  of  knowledge.  I  pretend  not  even  to 
guefs  at  the  number,  extent,  or  quality,  of 
ailonifhing  difcoveries  that  would  then  Hart 
forth  into  view.  But  of  this  I  am  certain, 
that  in  lefs  than  a  month  after,  there  could 
not,  without  another  miracle,  be  one  human 
creature  alive  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Berkeley  fordaw,  and  has  done  what  he 
could  to  obviate,  fome  of  thefe  objedions. 
There  are  two  points  which  he  has  taken 
great  pains  to  prove.  The  firfl  is,  Thiit  his 
fyfteni  differs  not  from  the  belief  of  the  reft 
of  mankind ;  the  fecond,   That  our  condud 
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cannot  be  in  the  lead  afFeded  by  our  difbelicf 
of  the  exiflence  of  a  material  world. 

I.  As  to  the  firO:,  it  is  certainly  falfe. 
Mr.  Hume  himfelf  feems  willing  to  give  it 
up.  I  have  known  many  who  could  not  an- 
fwer  Be RKT ley's  arp-uments:  I  never  knew 
one  who  believed  his  doctrine.  I  have  men- 
tioned it  to  fsme  who  were  unacquainted 
with  philofophy,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
fuppoled  to  have  any  bias  in  favour  of  either 
fyftcm  ',  they  all  treated  it  as  moft  contempt- 
ible jargon,  and  what  no  man  in  his  fenfes 
ever  did  or  could  believe.  I  have  carefully 
attended  to  the  efFeds  produced  by  it  upon 
my  own.  mind;  it  appears  to  me  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  when  I  iiril:  heard  it,  incredible  and 
incomprehenfible.  I  fay  incom.prehenfible  : 
for  though,  by  reading  it  over  and  over,  I 
have  got  a  fet  of  phrafes  and  arguments  by 
heart,  which  would  enable  me,  if  I  were  fo 
difpofed,  to  talk,  and  argue,  and  write, 
*'  about  it  and  about  it;"  yet,  when  I  lay 
fyftems  and  fyllogifms  afxde,  when  I  enter 
on  any  part  of  thebulinefs  of  life,  or  when  i 
refer  the  matter  to  the  unbiaiTed  decifion  of 
my  own  mind..  I  plainly  fee,  that  I  had  no 
difcincl:  meaning  to  my  words  when  I  faid, 
that  the  material  world  hath  no  exigence  but 
in  the  mind  that  perceives  it.  In  a  word,  it 
this  author  had  alfcrted,  that  I  and  all  man- 
kind 
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kind  acknowledge  and  believe  the  Arabian 
Nights  ILntcrtainmcnt  to  be  a  true  hiflory,  I 
could  not  have  had  any  better  realbn  for  con- 
tradicting that  aflertion,  than  I  have  for  con- 
tradi(fling  this,  *'  That  Berkeley's  prin- 
**  ciples,  in  regard  to  the  exiftcnce  of  matter, 

"  differ  not  from  the  belief  of  the  reft  of 
**  mankind." 

2.  In  behalf  of  the  fecond  point  he  argues, 
**  That  nothing  gives  us  an  intereft  in  the 
'*  material  world,  except  the  feelings  p]eafant 
"  or  painful  which  accompany  our  percep- 
**  tions  ;  that  thefe  perceptions  are  the  fame, 
**  whether  we  believe  the  material  world  to 
**  exift  or  not  to  exift ;  confcquently  that 
*'  our  pleafant  or  painful  feelings  are  alfo  the 
'*  fame  ;  and  therefore  that  our  condutft, 
**  which  depends  on  our  feelings  and  per- 
**  ceptions,  muftbe  the  fame,  whether  we  be- 
**  lieve  or  diibelieve  the  exiftence  of  matter." 

But  if  it  be  certain,  that  by  the  law  of  our 
nature  we  are  unavoidably  determined  to  be- 
lieve that  matter  exifts,  and  to  acl  upon  this 
belief,  (and  nothing,  I  think,  is  more  cer- 
tain), how  can  it  be  imagined,  that  a  con- 
trary belief  would  produce  no  alteration  in 
our  condu6l  and  fcntimcnts?  Surely  the  laws 
of  nature  are  not  fuch  trifles,  as  thatit  ihould  be 
a  matter  of  perfect  indifference,  whether  weai51: 
and  think  agreeably  to  them  or  not  ?  I  believe 
S   2  that 
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that  matter  exlfts ; — I  muft  believe  that  mat- 
ter exifts  ; — I  m-ull:  continually  a6l  upon  this 
belief;  fuch  is  the  law  of  my  conilitution, 
Suppofe  my  conftitution  changed  in  this  re- 
fpedl,  all  other  things  remaining  as  they 
are; — would  there  then  be  no  change  in  my 
fentiments  and  conduct?  If  there  would  not/ 
then  is  this  law  of  nature,  in  the  firfi:  place, 
ufelefs,  becaufe  men  could  do  as  well  without 
it  i  fecondly,  inconvenient,  becaufe  its  end' 
is  to  keep  us  ignorant  of  the  truth  ;  and, 
thirdly,  abfurd,  becaufe  infufficient  for  an- 
fwering  its  end,  the  Billiop  of  Cloyne,  and 
others,  having,  it  feems,  difcovered  the  truth 
in  fpite  of  it*  Is  this  according  to  the  ufual 
economy  of  Nature  ?  Does  this  laiaguage' 
becom.e  her  fervants  and  interpreters  ?  Is  it 
poffible  to  devife  any  fentiments  or  maxims 
more  fubverfive  of  truth,  and  more  repugnant 
to  the  fpirit  of  true  philofophy  ? 

Further :  All  external  objects  have  fome 
qualities  in  common  ;  but  between  an  exter- 
nal obje(5t  and  an  idea,  or  thought  of  the 
mind,  there  is  not,  there  cannot  poflibly  be, 
any  refemblancc.  A  grain  offend,  and  the 
globe  of  the  earth  j  a  burning  coal,  and  a 
lump  of  ice  ;  a  drop  of  ink,  and  a  fl:ieet  of 
white  paper,  refemble  each  other,  in  baring 
extended,  folid,  f.gured,  coloured,  and  divi- 
fible  J  but  a  thought  or  idea  hath  no  exten- 

iion. 
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fion,  folidity,  figure,  colour,  nor  divihbility  : 
lb  that  no  two  external  objcd:s  can  be  (o  un- 
like,  as  an  external  objeft  and  (what  philo- 
fophers    cally  the  idea  of  it.       Nov/  we  are 
tauglu  by  Berkeley,  that  external  objed:s 
(that  is,  the  things  we  take  for  external  ob- 
jed:s)    arc  nothing   but   ideas  in  our  minds  ; 
in  other  words,  that  they  are  in  every  lefpecfl 
different  from  what  they  appear  to  be.   This 
candle,  it  feems,  hath  not  one  of  thofe  qua- 
lities it  a,jipears   to  have  ;     it  is  not  white, 
nor  luminous,  nor  round,  nor  divifible,  nor 
extended  ;  for  to  an  idea  of  the  mind,  not 
one    of    thofe   qualities    can    pofTibly     be- 
long.    How  then  fliall  I  know  what  it  really 
is  ?  From  what  it  feems  to  be,  I  can  conclude 
nothing ;    no   more  than   a   blind  man,    by 
handling  a  bit  of  black  wax,  can  judge    of 
the  colour  of  fnow,  or  the  vilible  appearance 
of  the  Harry  heavens.     The  candle  may  be  a 
lump   of  ice,  an  Egyptian  pyramid,  a  mad 
dog,  or  nothing  at  all  :  it  may  be  the  illand 
of  Madagafcar,  Saturn's  ring,  or  one  of  the 
Pleiades,  for  any  thing  I  know,  or  can  ever 
know  to  the  contrary,  except  you  allow  mc 
to  judge  of    its   nature  from  its  appearance  ; 
which,  however,  I  cannot  reafonably  do,  if 
its  appearance  and  nature  are  in  every  refpecSl 
fo  different   and    unlike   as  not  to    have  one 
tingle  quality  in  common.     I  mufl  therefore 
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believe   it  to  be,  what  it  appears   to   be,  a 
real,  corporeal,  external  obje(fl:,  and  fo  reject 
Berkeley's  lyftem ;  or  I   never   can,  with 
any   fhadow   of    reafon,     believe    any   thing 
whatfover  concerning   it.       Will   it  yet  be 
faid,   that  the  belief  of  this  fyftem  cannot  in 
the  leaft  afFed:  our  fentiments   and  condud;  ? 
With  equal  truth  may  it  be  faid,   that  New- 
ton's condu-ft  and  fentiments  would  not  have  _ 
been  in  the  leaft  affeded  by  his  b:ing  me- 
tamorphofcd  into  an  ideot,  or  a  pillar  of  fait. 
Some  readers   may  perhaps  be  dilTatisfied 
with  this  reafoning,  on  account  of  the  am- 
biguity of  the  words  external  object  and  idea  ; 
which,  however,    the    alTertors  of  the   non- 
exiftence  of  matter,    have    not  as  yet  fully 
explained.     Others  may  think   that  I  mufl 
have  mifunderflood  the  author ;  for  that  he 
was  too  acute  a  logician  to  leave  his  fyftem 
cxpofed  to  objedlions  fo  decifive,   and  fo  ob- 
vious.    To  gratify  fuch   readers,  I  will  not 
infift  on  thefe  objedions.     That  I  may  have 
mifunderftood  the  author's   docflrine,  is  not 
only  poffible,  but   highly   probable ;   nay,   I 
have  reafon  to  think,  that  ic  was  not  perfedly 
underftood  even    by  himfelf.     For   did  not 
Berkeley     writes  his    Principles  of  human 
Knowledge,  with   this   exprefs   view,   (which 
does  him  great  honour),  to  banifh  fcepticifin 
both  from  fcience  and  from  religion  ?    Was 

he 
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he  jiot  fanguine  in  his  expecftations  of  fuc- 
cefs  ?  Hiith  not  the  event  proved,  that  he 
was  egregioully  miflaken  ?  For  is  it  not 
evident,  from  the  ufe  to  which  later  authors 
have  apphcd  it,  that  his  lyflem  leads  diredlly 
to  atheilm  and  univerfal  fcepticifni  ?  And 
if  a  machine  diHippoint  its  inventor  fo  far 
as  to  produce  effects  contrary  to  thofc  he 
wiflied,  intended,  and  expeiftedj  may  we 
not,  without  hreach  of  charity,  conclude, 
that  he  did  not  perfectly  nnderiland  his  plan  ? 
At  any  rate,  it  appears  from  this  fad:,  that 
Dur  author  did  not  forefee  all  the  objecflions 
to  which  his  theory  is  liable.  He  did  not 
forefee,  that  it  might  be  made  the  foundation 
of  a  fceptical  fyftem ;  if  he  had,  we  know 
he  would  have  renounced  it  with  abhorrence. 

This  on:C  ol'jeflion  therefore,  (in  which  I 
think  I  cann-ot  be  miftaken),  will  fully  an- 
fwer  my  prefenjt  purpofe  :  Our  author's  doc- 
trine is  contrary  to  common  belief,  and  leads 
to  univerfal  fcepticifm.  Suppofe  it,  then, 
univerfaUy  and  fcrioufly  adopted ;  fuppofe 
all  men  divedcd  of  all  belief,  and  confe- 
quently  of  all  principle ;  would  not  the  dif- 
folution  of  fociety,  and  the  defl:ru(5lion  of 
mankind,  neceffarily  enfuc  ? 

Still  I  fliall  be  told,  that  Berkeley  was 
a  good  man,  and  that  his  principles  did  him 
no  hurt.     I  allow  it ;  he   was  indeed  a  moft 
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excellent  perfon  ,•  none  can  revere  his  me- 
mory more  than  I.  But  does  it  appear,  that 
he  ever  a6led  according  to  his  principles,  or 
that  he  thoroughly  underftood  them  ?  Does 
it  appear,  that,  if  he  had  put  them  in  prac- 
tice, no  hurt  v^^ould  have  enfued  to  himfelf  *, 
or  to  fociety  ?  Does  it  appear,  that  he  was  a 
fceptic,  or  a  friend  to  fcepdcifm  ?  Does  it 
appear,  that  men  may  adopt  his  principles 
without  danger  of  becoming  fceptics  ?  The 
contrary  of  all  this  appears  with  uncontro- 
vertible evidence. 

Surely  pride  was  not  made  for  rnan.  The 
moil  exalted  genius  may  find  in  himfelf 
many  affedling  memorials  of  human  frailty, 
and  fjch  as  often  render  him  an  objecft  of 
compaffion  to  thofe  who  in  virtue  and  under- 

ftanding 

*  Let  it  not  be  pretended,  that  a  man  »iay  difbelieve  his 
fenfes  without  danger  of  incojivenicncc.  Pyrrho(as  v.e  i^ad  in 
Diogenes  Laertius)  profefTcd  to  difbelieve  his  fenfes,  and  to 
be  in  no  anprehenfion  from  any  of  the  objccls  that  affedled 
them.  The  appearance  of  a  p'-eripice  or  wild  bead  was  no- 
thing to  Pyrrho  ;  at  Jeaft  he  faid  fo  :  he  would  not  avoid 
them  ;  he  knew  ihey  were  nothing  at  all,  or  at  leafc  that  they 
were  not  what  they  feemcd  to  be.  Suppofe  him  to  have  been 
in  earnell:  ;  and  fuppofe  his  keepers  to  have  in  earncft  adopted 
the  fame  principles  ;  wonld  not  their  limbs  and  lives  have  been 
in  as  great  danger,  as  the  limbs  and  life  of  4.  blind  and  dcj^f 
man  wandering  by  himfelf  in  a  folitary  place,  with  his  hands 
tied  behind  his  back  ?  I  would  as  foan  fay,  that  our  fenfes 
are  ufelcfs  f<«j»ulties,  as  that  we  might  difbelieve  them  without 
dcin^er  of  inconvenience. 
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ftanding  are  frir  inferior.      I  pity   Berke- 
ley's weaknefs  in  patronifing  an  abfurd  and 
dangerous  theory ;   I  doubt  not  but  it  hath 
overcaft   many  of   his   days  with  a  gloom, 
which  neither  the  approbation  of  his  con- 
fcience,  nor  the  natural  fercnity  of  his  tem- 
per, could  entirely  diiTipate.     And  though  I 
were  to  believe,  that  he  was  intoxicated  with 
this  theory,  and   rejoiced  in  it;    yet  flill  I 
Hiould  pity  the  intoxication  as  a  weaknefs  : 
for  candour  will  not  permit  me  to  give  it  a 
harfher  name  ;   as  I  fee  in  his  other  writings, 
and  know  by  the  teftimony  of  his  contempo- 
raries, particularly  Pope  and  Swift,  that  he 
was  a  friend  to  virtue,  and  to  human  nature. 

We  muftnot  fuppofe  a  falfe  dodrine  harm- 
lefs,  merely  becaufe  it  hath  not  been  able  to 
corrupt  the  heart  of  a  good  man.  Nor,  be- 
caufe a  few  fceptics  have  not  authority  to  ren- 
der fcience  contemptible,  nor  power  to  over- 
turn fociety,  muft  we  fuppofe,  that  therefore 
fcepticifm  is  not  dangerous  to  fcience  or  man- 
kind. The  effects  of  a  general  fcepticifm 
would  be  dreadful  and  fatal.  We  mufl  there- 
fore, notwithftanding  our  reverence  for  the 
characfler  of  Berkeley,  be  permitted  to  af- 
firm, what  we  have  fufficiently  proved,  that 
his  dodrinc  is  fubverfive  of  man's  mofb  im- 
portant interefls,  as  a  moral,  intelligent,  and 
percipient  being. 

After 
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After  all,  though  I  were  to  grant,  that 
the  difbelief  of  the  exigence  of  matter  could 
not  produce  any  conliderable  change  in  our 
principles  of  adiion  and  reafoning,  the  reader 
will  find  in  the  fequel*,  that  the  point  I  have 
chiefly  in  view  would  not  be  much  affc(fted 
even  by  that  conceffion.  I  fay  not  this,  as 
being  diffident  or  fceptical  in  regard  to  what 
I  have  advanced  on  the  prefent  fubjed:.  Doc- 
trines which  I  do  not  believe,  I  will  never 
recommend  to  others.  I  am  abfolutely  cer- 
tain, that  to  me  the  belief  of  Berkeley's 
fyftem  would  be  attended  with  the  moft  fatal 
confequences ;  and  that  it  would  be  equally 
dangerous  to  the  reft  of  mankind,  I  cannot 
doubt,  fo  long  as  I  believe  their  nature  and 
mine  to  be  the  fame. 

Though  it  be  abfurd  to  attempt  a  proof  of 
what  is  felf-evident,  it  is  manly  and  merito- 
rious to  confute  the  objections  that  fophiitry 
may  urge  againft  it.  This,  with  refpedl  to 
the  fubjedt  in  queftion,  hath  been  done,  in  a 
deciiive  and  mafterly  manner,  by  the  learned 
and  fagacious  Dr.  Reidf  3  who  proves,  that 
the  reafonings  of  Berkeley,  and  others, 
concerning  primary  and  fecondary  qualities,^ 

owe 
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owe  all  their  ftrength  to  the  ambiguity  of 
words.  I  have  proved,  that,  though  this 
fundamental  error  had  never  been  dete(fl:ed, 
the  philofophy  of  Berkeley  is  in  its  own 
nature  abfurd,  becaufe  it  fuppofcth  the  ori- 
ginal principles  of  common  fenfe  controver- 
tible and  fallacious  :  a  fuppofition  repugnant 
to  the  genius  of  true  philofophy  ;  and  which 
leads  to  univerfal  credulity,  or  univcrfal  fccp- 
ticifm ;  and  confcquently  to  the  fubverfion  of 
knowledge  and  virtue,  and  the  extermination 
of  the  human  fpecies. 

It  is  proper,  before  we  proceed  to  the  next 
inllance,  to  make  a  remark  or  two  on  what 
hath  been  faid. 

1 .  Here  we  have  an  inflancc  of  a  do6lrine 
advanced  by  fome  philofophers,  in  direcilcon- 
tradidion  to  the  general  belief  of  all  men  in 
all  ages. 

2.  The  reafoning  by  which  it  is  fwpportcd, 
though  long  accounted  unanfwerable,  did 
never  produce  a  ferious  and  fteady  convicftion. 
Common  fenfe  Hill  declared  the  dodirine  to 
be  falfe :  we  were  forry  to  find  the  powers 
of  human  reafon  fo  limited,  as  not  to  afford 
a  logical  confutation  of  it :  we  were  convin- 
ced it  merited  confutation,  and  flattered  our- 
felves,  tliat  one  time  pr  other  it  would  be 
confuted. 

3-  The 
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3.  The  real  and  general  belief  of  this 
dodrine  would  be  attended  with  fatal  con- 
fequences  to  fcience,  and  to  human  nature  : 
for  this  is  a  dodlrine  according  to  Vvhich  a 
man  could  not  adl  nor  reafon  in  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life,  without  incurring  the 
diarge  of  infanity  or  folly,  and  involving 
himfelf  in  diftrefs  and  perdition. 

4.  An  ingenious  man,  from  a  fenfe  of 
the  bad  tendency  of  this  dodlrine,  applies 
himfelf  to  examine  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  founded ;  difcovers  them  to  be  erro- 
neous ;  and  proves,  to  the  full  convidion  of 
all  competent  judges,  that  from  beginning 
to  end  it  is  all  a  myllery  of  falfhood,  arifing 
from  the  ufe  of  ambiguous  expreffions,  and 
from  the  gratuitous  admiffion  of  principles 
which  never  could  have  been  admitted  if 
they  had  been  thoroughly  underilood. 


SECT. 
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SECT.        IIL 

Of  Lihrty  and  Necejjlty, 


npHE  fccond  init;ince  to  which  I  propofe 
to  apply  the  principles  of  this  dilbourfe, 
by  (liowing  the  danger  of  carrying  any  in- 
veiligation  beyond  the  di(5tates  of  common 
fenfe,  is  no  other  than  the  celebrated  queflion 
concerning;  liberty  and  nccelTity  :  a  quelti-on 
on  which  many  things  have  been  faid,  and 
fome  things,  I  prefunie,  to  little  purpofe. 
To  enter  into  all  the  particulars  of  this  con- 
troverfy,  would  bo  foreign  to  my  prefcnt 
defign  ;  and  I  would  not  wiHi  to  add  to  a 
difpute  already  too  bulky.  My  intention  is,  to 
treat  the  docIHirine  of  nccefTity  as  I  treated  that 
of  tlie  non-exeftence  of  matter^  by  inquir- 
ing, whether  the  one  be  not,  as  well  as  the 
other,  contrary  to  common  fenfe,  and  there- 
fore abfurd. 

I.  That  certain  intentions  and  actions  are 
in  thcmfclves,  and  previous  to  all  con£dcr- 
ation  of  their  confequences,  good,  laudable, 
and  meritorious ;  and  that  other  adlions  and 

inten- 
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intentions  are  bad,  blameable,  and  worthy  of 
punifhment, — hath  been  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged by  all  reafonable  creatures  in  all  ages 
and  nations.  We  need  not  wonder  at  the 
univerfality  of  this  fentiment  :  it  is  as  natu- 
ral to  the  human  conftitution,  as  the  facul- 
ties of  hearing,  feeing,  and  memory;  it  is 
as  clear,  unequivocal,  and  affecfting,  as  any 
intimation  from  any  {tnfe  external  or  in- 
ternal. 

2.  That  we  cannot  do  fome  things,  but 
have  it  in  our  power  to  do  others,  is  what  no 
man  in  his  fenfes  will  hefitate  to  affirm.  I 
can  take  up  my  ftaff  from  the  ground,  but 
I  cannot  lift  a  flone  of  a  thoufand  weight. 
On  a  large  common,  I  may  walk  fouthward 
or  northward,  eaftward  or  weilward  ;  but  I 
cannot  afcend  to  the  clouds,  nor  fink  down- 
ward to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Juft  now 
I  have  power  to  think  of  an  abfent  friend, 
of  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  of  a  pafTage  in 
Homer,  or  of  the  death  of  Charles  I.  When 
a  man  afks  me  a  queftion,  I  have  it  in  my 
power  to  anfwer  or  be  filent,  to  anfwer  foftly 
or  roughly,  in  terms  of  refpedl  or  in  terms 
of  contempt.  Frequent  temptations  to  vice 
fall  in  my  way ;  I  may  yield  or  I  may  refift  : 
if  I  refift,  I  applaud  myfelf,  becaufe  I  am 
confcious  it  was  in  my  p©wer  to  do  other- 
wife  ;  if  I  yield,   I  am  filled  with  ihime  and 

remorfe 
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remorle,  for  having  negled:ed  to  do  what  I 
might  have  done,  and  ought  to  have  done. 
My  Hberty  in  thefe  inftances  I  cannot  prove 
by  argument ;  but  there  is  not  a  truth  in 
geometry  of  which  I   am  more  certain. 

Is  not  this  doclrine  fufficiently  obvious  ? 
Muft  I  quote  Epidtetus,  or  any  other  ancient 
author,  to  prove  that  men  were  of  the  fame 
opinion  in  former  times  ?  No  idea  occurs 
more  frequently  in  my  reading  and  conver- 
fation,  than  that  of  power  or  agency  ;  and 
I  think  I  underftand  my  own  meaning  as 
well  when  I  fpeak  of  it,  as  when  I  fpeak  of 
any  thing  clfe.  But  this  idea  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  come  under  the  examination 
of  Mr.  Hume,  who,  according  to  cuftom, 
has  found  means  fo  to  darken  and  disfigure 
it,  that,  till  we  have  cleared  it  of  his  mif- 
reprefentations,  we  cannot  proceed  any  fur- 
ther in  the  prefent  fubje(5l.  And  we  are  the 
more  inclined  to  digrefs  on  this  occafion, 
that  he  has  made  his  theory  of  power  the 
ground  of  fome  atheiftical  inferences,  which 
wc  would  not  fcruplc  at  any  time  to  ftep  out 
of  our  way  to  overturn.  Perhaps  thefe  fre- 
quent digrelhons  are  offenfive  to  the  reader  : 
they  are  equally  fo  to  the  writer.  To  remove 
rubbifli  is  neither  an  elegant  nor  a  pleafant  work, 
tho' often  neceffary.  It  is  peculiarly  neccHary  in 
the  philofophy  of  human  nature.  The  road  to 

moral 
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moral  truth  has  been  left  in  fach  a  plight  by 
fome  modern  projediors,  that  a  man  of  ho- 
nefty  and  plain  fenfe  muft  either,  with  great 
labour,  and  lofs  of  time,  delve  his  way- 
through,  or  be  fwallowed  up  in  a  quagmire. 
The  metaphyfician  advances  more  eafily. 
His  levity,  perhaps,  enables  him,  like  Ca- 
milla in  Virgil,  to  ikim  along  the  furface 
without  linking ;  or,  perhaps,  the  extreme 
fubtlety  of  his  genius  can,  like  Satan  in 
Paradife  Loft,  penetrate  this  chaos,  without 
being  miuch  incumbered  or  retarded  in  his 
progrefs.  But  men  of  ordinary  talents  have 
not  thofe  advantages,  and  muft  therefore  be 
allowed  to  flounce  along  though  with  no 
very  graceful  motion,  the  bell  way  they  can. 
All  ideas,  according  to  Mr.  Hume's  fun- 
damental hypothefis,  are  copied  from  and 
reprefent  impreflions  :  But  we  have  never 
any  impreffion  that  contains  any  power  or 
efficacy  :  We  never,  therefore,  haver  any  idea 
of  power  *.  In  proof  of  the  minor  propo- 
iition  of  this  fyllogifm,  he  remarks,  That 
*'  when  we  think  we  perceive  our  mind 
"  adling  on  matter,  or  one  piece  of  matter 
**  acting  upon  another,  we  do  in  fadt  per- 
"  ceive  only  two  objecfls  or  events  conti- 
**  guous  and  fucceflive,  the  fccond  of  which 

is 
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**  is  always  found  in  experience  to  follow 
**  the  firft;  but  that  we  never  perceive,  ei- 
"  ther  by  external  (enCe,  or  by  confcioufnefs, 
'V  that  power,  energy,  or  efficacy,  which 
"  connecfls  the  one  event  with  the  other.  By 
"  obferving  that  the  two  events  do  always 
**  accompany  each  other,  the  imagination 
**  acquires  a  habit  of  going  readily  from 
**  the  firfl:  to  the  fecond,  and  from  the  fe- 
**  cond  to  the  firft  ;  and  hence  we  are  led 
**  to  conceive  a  kind  of  neceffary  connexion 
**  between  them.  But  in  fad:  there  is  nei- 
*'   ther   neceffity   nor  power  in    the   objcd:s 

*'  we  confider,  but  only  in  the  mind  that 
'*  condders  them  ;  and  even  in  the  mind, 
*'  this  power  or  neceffity  is  nothing  but  a 
**  a  determination  of  the  fancy,  acquired  by 
**  habit,  to  pafs  from  the  idea  of  an  objedt 
"  to  that  of  its  ufual  attendant  */' — So  that 
what  we  call  the  efficacy  of  a  caufe  to  pro- 
duce an  effed:,  is  neither  in  the  caufe  nor 
in  the  effcvft,  but  only  in  the  imagination, 
which  hath  con  traded  a  habit  of  paffing 
from  the  objed  called  the  caufe,  to  the  ob- 
jed  called  the  effed,  and  thus  alTociating 
them  together.  Has  the  fire  a  power  to 
melt  lead  ?  No  ;  but  the  fancy  is  determined 
by  habit  to  pufs  from  the  idea  of  fire  to   that 

T  of 
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of  melted  lead,  on  account  of  our  having 
always  perceived  them  contiguous  and  fuc- 
cefTive — and  this  is  the  whole  matter.  Have 
I  a  power  to  move  my  arm  ?  No  ;  the  voli- 
tion that  precedes  the  motion  of  my  arm  has 
no  connexion  with  that  motion  ;  but  the 
motion  having  been  always  obferved  to  fol- 
low the  volition,  comes  to  be  ailbeiated  with 
it  in  the  fancy  i  and  what  we  call  the  power, 
or  neceffary  connexion,  has  nothing  to  do, 
either  with  the  volition  or  v/ith  the  motion, 
but  is  merely  a  determination  of  my  fancy, 
or  your  fancy,  or  any  body's  fancy,  to  aifo- 
ciate  the  idea  or  impreffion  of  my  volition 
with  the  impreffion  or  idea  of  the  motion  of 
my  arm. — 1  am  forry  I  cannot  cxprefs  myfelf 
more  clearly ;  but  1  ihould  not  do  juflice  to 
my  author,  if  I  did  not  imitate  his  obfcurity 
on  the  prefent  occ-  fion  :  plain  words  vviJl 
never  do,  when  one  has  an  unintelligible 
doctrine  to  fupport. 

What  fl:iail  we  {jij  to  this  colle6tion  of 
ftrange  phrafes  ?  or  what  name  ihali  we  give 
it  ?  Shall  we  call  it  a  molf  ingenious  difco- 
very,  illullrated  by  a  moft  ingenious  argu- 
ment ?  This  would  be  compinnentmg  the 
author  at  a  very  great  expence;  for  tliis 
would  imply,  not  only  that  Mr.  Hume  is 
the  wifcit  of  mortal  men,  but  alfo  that  he 
16  tiiC  only  individual  of  that  Ipecics  of  ani- 
mals 
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mals  who  is   not  a  fool.      Certain  it  is,  that 
all  men  have  in  all  ages  talked,  and  argued, 
and  adled,  from  a  nerrualion  that  they  had  a 
very  diltinct  notion  of  power.     If  our  author 
can  prove,  that  they  had  no  fuch  notion,  he 
can  aUb   pro\'e,   tlrzt  all    human  difcoiirfc  is 
nonfenf-,  all  h  iman  ailions  abfurdity,  and  all 
human  compofitions    (his  own  not  excepted) 
words  without  meaning.     The   boldnefs   of 
this  theory  v/ill,  however,  pafs  with  ;nany, 
for  a  proof  of  its  being  ingenious.     Be  it  fo. 
Gentlemen,   I  difpute  not  about  epithets  ;   if 
you   \vill   have   it,   that  genius  confifteth  in 
the  art  of  putting   words    together  fo    as  to 
form   abfurd  propofitions,     I  have   nothing 
more  to  fay.      Otliers  will  admire   this  doc- 
trine, becaufe  the  words  by  which  the  author 
means  to   illullrate  and  prove  it,  if  printed 
on  a  good  paper  and  with   an    elegant   type, 
would  of  thc::nfjlves   make  a  pretty  fizeable 
volume.     It  were  pity  to  deprive  thefe  peo- 
ple of  the  pleafure  of  admiring  ;   otherwife  I 
might  tell  them,  that  nothing  is  more   cafy 
than  this  method  of  ccmpofuion;   for  that  I 
would   undertake,  at  a  very    lliort   warning, 
(if  it  could  be  done  innocently,  and  without 
prejudice   to  my  health),   to    write   as    manv 
pages,   with  equal  appearance  of  reafon  and 
argument,   and  with  equal  advantage  to  phi- 
lofophy  and  mankind,   in  vindication  of  any 

T  2  given 
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given  abfuidity ;  provided  only  it  be  ex- 
prellcd  in  words  of  which  one  at  leaft  is 
ambiguous. 

In  truth,  I  am  fo  liltle  difpofed  to  admire 
tliis  extraordinary  paradox,  that  nothing 
could  make  me  believe  its  author  to  have 
been  in  earned,  if  I  had  not  found  him  draw- 
ing inferences  from  it  too  ferious  to  be  jefted 
with  by  any  perfon  who  is  not  abfolutely 
diftradted.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Hume's  maxims. 
That  wc  can  never  have  reafon  to  believe, 
that  any  objed:,  or  quality  of  an  obje6l,  exifts, 
of  which  we  cannot  form  an  idea  *.  But, 
according  to  this  aftonifhing  theory  of  power 
and  caufation,  we  have  no  idea  of  power,  nor 
of  any  being  endowed  with  any  power  much 
LESS  of  one  endowed  with  infinite  power  "j". 

The  inference  is what  I  do  not  chufe   to 

commit  to  paper.  But  our  elegant  author  is 
not  fo  luperftitious.  He  often  puts  his  rea- 
ders in  mind,  that  this  inference,  or  fome- 
thing  very  like  it,  is  deducible  from  his 
do6lrine  J  : — for  which,  no  doubt,  Q,vtTY 
friend  to  truth,  virtue,  and  human  nature,  is 
infinitely  obliged  to  him  ! 

But 

*   Treatifc  of  Human  Nature,  vol.   i.  p.    302. 

J  Sf>me  readers  v/ill  firjile,  perhaps,  at  the  phr.ileology  of 
this  fentencc  ;  Init  I  quote  the  author's  cv/n  words.  Ste 
Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.   p.  432. 

X  Ibid.   p.  284,  291.  5o5.   431.   &c. 
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But  what  do  you  fay  in  oppoiltion  to  my 
theory  ?  You  affetfl  to  treat  it  with  a  coii- 
tcuipt  which  hardly  hecomes  you,  and  which 
my  philofuphy  has  not  met  with  from  your 
betters  !  pray  let  us  hear  your  arguments. — 
And  do  vou,  Sir,  really  think  it  incumbent 
on  me  to  prove  by  argument,  that  I,  ?a)u  all 
other  men,  have  a  notion  of  power  ;  and  that 
the  elhcacy  of  a  caufe  (of  fire,  for  inftance, 
to  melt  lead)  is  in  the  caufe,  and  not  in  my 
mind.?  WouJd  you  think  it  incumbent  on 
me  to  confute  you  with  arguments,  if  you 
%vere  pleafed  to  alErm,  that  all  men  have  tails 
and  cloven  feet ;  and  that  it  was  I  who  pro- 
duced the  earthquake  tb-at  dcftroycd  Lifbon, 
the  plague  .that  depopulates  Conftantinople, 
the  heat  that  fccrches  the  wilds  of  Africa,  and 
the  cold  that  freezes  the  Hyperborean  ocean? 
Truly,  Sir,  1  have  not  the  face  to  undertake 
a  dire(ft  confutation  of  what  I  do  not  under- 
iland  ;  and  I  am  ib  far  from  comprehending 
this  part  of  your  fyllcm,  that  I  will  venture 
to  pronounce  it  perfedUy  unintelligible.  I 
know  there  are  fome  who  fay  they  undcrfland 
jt;  but  I  alfo  knaw,  that  there  are  fome  who 
fpcak,  aEd  read,  and  write  too,  Vv'ith  very 
iittle  expence  of  thought. 

Thefe  are  all  but  evafions,  you  exclaim  ; 
and  iniift  on  my  coming  to  the  point.  Never 
fear,  Sirj  I  am  too  deeply  intereitcd  in  fome 

of 
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of  the  confeqiiences  of  this  theory  of  yours, 
to  put  you  ofF  with  evafions.  To  come  there- 
fore to  the  point,  I  fhall  firft  ftate  your  doc- 
trine in  your  own  words,  that  there  may  be 
no  rillc  of  mifreprefentation  -,  and  then,  if  I 
fhould  not  be  able  diredly  to  prove  it  falfe, 
(for  the  reafon  already  given),  I  fliall  demon- 
ftrate,  indiredlly  at  leail,  or  by  the  apago- 
gical  method,  that  it  is  nor,  and  cannot 
poffibly  be  true.  *'  As  the  neceffity,"  fays 
Mr.  Hume,  "  which  makes  two  times  two 
*'  equal  to  four,  or  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
*'  equal  to   two  right  ones,  lies  only   in   the 

'*  adt  of  the  underflanding  by  which  we  con- 
'  fider  and  compare  thefe  ideas  *  3  in  like 
"  manner,  the  neceflity  or  power  which 
'*  unites  caufes  and  efFe(5ls,  lies  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  mind  to  pafs  from  the  one 
"  to  the  other.  The  efficacy,  or  energy,  of 
"  caufes,  is  neither  placed  in  the  caafes 
**  themfelves,  nor  in  the  Deity,  nor  in  the 
"  concurrence  of  thefe  two  principles  ;  but 
'^  belongs  entirely  to  the  foul,  which  con- 
'*  fiders  the  union  of  two  or  more  objecftsin 
**  all  pall:  inllances.     It  is  here  that  the  real 

"  power 

*  What  •  is  i*:  my  underftanding  that  makes  two  and  two 
c<:}ual  to  four  !  Was  it  not  lb  before  I  was  born,  aiid  would 
it  not  be  fo  though  all  intelligence  were  to  ceafe  througliout 
the  univerfe  !-r- But  it  is  idle  to  fpend  time  in  confuting  what 
every  child  who  has  learned  the  very  firft  elements  of  fcience^ 
knows  to  be  abfurd. 
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"  power  of  canfcs  is  placed,  along  with  their 
*'  connexion  and  nccellity  *." 

To  find  that  his  principles  lead  to  atheifm, 
would  ftagger  an  ordinary  philofopher,  and 
make  him  fafped:  his  fundamental  hypothefis, 
and  all  his  fubfequent  reafonings.  But  the 
author  juft  now  quot:?d  is  not  daggered  by- 
con  fid  erations  of  this  kind.  On  the  contrapy, 
he  is  fo  intoxicated  with  his  difcovery,  that, 
however  Iceptical  in  other  points,  he  feems 
willing  to  admit  this  as  one  certain  con- 
clufion  f . 

If  a  man  can  reconcile  himfelf  to  atheifm, 
which  is  the  greateft  of  all  abfurdities,  I  fear, 

I  fliall 

*  Treatifc  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  1.  p.  291. 

f  Speaking  of  it  in  anotlicr  place,  he  fays,  "  A  conclufion 
"  which  is  f<)me\vhat  extraorJinary,  but  which  fecms  founded 
*'  on  fufficient  evidence.  Nor  will  its  evidence  be  weakened 
**  by  any  general  diffiLJcnce  of  th^  iinderftanding,  or  fceptical 
*'  furpiuon,  concerning  every  conclufion  which  is  new  and 
**  extraordinary.  No  concluiinns  can  be  more  agreeable  to 
"  fcepticifin  than  fiich  as  make  difcoveries  concerning  the 
"  wcakncls  and  narrow  limits  of  human  reafon  and  capacity." 
Huvie't    F-lfays,   vol.    z.    p.    87.    edit,    l-jSj 

I  know  not  what  difcoveries  this  conclufion  may  lead  others  to 
make  concerning  our  author's  rcifon  and  capacity  :  but  I  have 
foijic  ground  to  think,  tJiat  in  him  it  has  not  wrought  any 
extraordinary  fclf-ubafemer.t  ;  otherviife  he  would  not  liave 
ftflcrted,  with  fn  much  confidence,  what  he  acknowledges  to 
be  a  vitfi  violent  paradox,  and  what  is  iudeed  contrary  to 
the  cvpcrienrc  and  conviction  of  every  pcrlon  of  common  fenlc. 
Sc2  Tria:ife  of  H-ihah  Xui.nj.,     :">/.    \.  P.  Z()\,  zqq. 
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I  {hall  hardly  put  him  out  of  conceit  witli 
his  dodlrine,  when  I  fhow  him  that  other 
lefs  enormous  abfurdities  are  implied  in  it. 
We  may  make  the  trial  however.  Gentlemen 
are  fometimes  pleafed  to  entertain  unac- 
countable prejudices  againft  their  Maker; 
who  yet,  in  other  matters,  where  neither 
fafhion  nor  hypothefis  interfere,  condefcend 
to  acknowledge,  that  the  good  old  diftindlion 
between  truth  and  falfehood  is  not  altogether 
without  foundation. 

On  the  fuppolition  that  we  have  no  idea 
of  power  or  energy,  and  that  the  preceding 
theory  of  canfition  is  juft,  our  author  gives 
the  following  definition  of  a  caufe ;  which 
feems  to  be  fairly  enough  deduced  from  his 
theory,  and  which  he  fays  is  the  beft  that  he 
can  give.  **  A  caufe  is  an  object  precedent 
**  and  contiguous  to  another,  and  fo  united 
*'  with  it,  that  the  idea  of  the  one  determines 
"  the  mind  to  form  the  idea  of  the  other, 
"  and  the  impreffion  of  the  one  to  form  a 
*'  more  lively  idea  of  the  other  *.'*  There 
are  now  in  my  view  two  contiguous  houfes*, 
one  of  which  was  built  laft  fummer,  and  the 
other  two  years  ago.  By  feeing  them  con- 
ftantly  together  for  feveral  months,  I  find, 
that  the  idea  of  the  one  determines  my  mind 

to 

*  Treatife  of  Human  Nature^  voK  i.  p.  298, 
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to  form  the  idea  of  the  other,   and   the  nn- 
prellion  of  the  one  to  form  a  more  lively  idea 
of  the  other.     So  that,  according  to  our  au- 
thor's definition,  the  one  houfe  is  the  caufe, 
and  the  other  the  effecl  !— Again,  day   and 
night  have  always  been  contiguous  and  fuc- 
cellive  ;  the  imagination  naturally  runs  from 
the  idea  or  imprelTion  of  the  or.e  to  the  idea 
of  the  other  :  confequently,  accoiding  to  the 
fame  profound  theory  and   definition,  cither 
day  is  the  caufe  of  night,  or  night  the  caufe 
day,  julf  as  we  confider  the  one  or  the  other 
to  have  been  originally  prior   in  time  ;   that 
is,  in  other  words,  light  is  either  the  caufe  or 
the  elte(ft  of  darknefs ;  and  its  being  the  one 
or  the  other  depends  entirely  on  my  imagi- 
nation !   Let  thofe  admire  this  difcovery  who 
underftand  it. 

Caufation  *  implies  more  than  priority  and 
contiguity  of  the  caufe  to  the  effect.  This 
relation  cannot  be  conceived  at  all,  without 
a  fuppofition  of  power  or  energy  in  the 
caufe  t.  Let  the  reader  recollc(ft  two  things 
that  Hand   related   as    caufe    and  effecl  ^  let 

him 

♦  C.vtr^thfi,  in  Mr,  Hi'mf's  ft\lc,  denotes  iht  re/atlon  of 
caufe  and  effefl.  Some  Eiiglifh  authois  ulc  it  to  figiiify  the 
a[i  or  potvcr  i>f  cauf:ng. 

f  Non  fie  ciufi  iiitrll'^i  dehet,  ut  cj'.ioJ  cuicjuc  antccedat 
\d  ei  caufa  fit,  ftrd  quod  tui^juc  cficirntrr  Hnteccd-at. 

Cicer:'^  Dd  f.Uo,  cap.  i^. 
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him  contemplate  them  with  a  view  to  this 
relation ;    then   let  him  conceive   the   caufe 
divefted  of  all  power,  and  he   muft   at   the 
fame  inftant  conceive,  that   it  is  a  caufe  no 
longer  :  for  a  caufe  diverted  of  power,  is  di- 
verted of  that  by  which  it  is  a  caufe.     If  a 
man,  after  examining  his  notion  of  caufation 
in   this   manner,  is   confcious  that  he  hath 
an     idea     of    power,    then    I   fay  he    hath 
that   idea.       If  all   men,    in  all  ages,  have 
iiled  the  word  power,  or  fomething  fynonv- 
mous  to  it,  and  if  all  men  know  what  they 
mean  when  they  fpeak  of  power,  I  maintain, 
that  all  men  have  a  notion,  conception,  or 
idea  of  power,  in   whatever   way   they  came 
by  it :  and  I  alfo  maintain,  that  no  true  phi- 
lofopher  ever  denied  the   exiftence  or  reality 
of  any   thing,  merely  becaufe  he  could  not 
give  an  account  of  its  origin,   or  becaufe  the 
opinion  commonly  received  concerning  its  ori- 
gin did  nothappen  toquadrate  with  his  fyftem. 
When,  therefore,  Mr.   Hume  fays,    that 
the  efficacy  or  energy  of  caufes  is  not  placed 
in  the  caufes  themfelves,  he  fays  neither  lefs 
nor  more  than  this,  that  what  is  effential  to  a 
caufe  is  not  in  a  caufe  5  or,  in  other  words, — 
that  a  canfe  is  not  a  caufe. — Are  there  any 
perfons  who,  upon  the  authority  of  this  theo- 
rjft,  have  rartily   adopted  atheirtical  princi- 
ples ?      I  know  there  are  fjch.     Ye  blinded 

followers 
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followers  of  a  blind  guide,  ye  dupes  of  un- 
meaning words  and  incomprehenlible  argu- 
ments, behold  on  what  a  champion  ye  have 
placed  your  confidence  !  All  the  comfort  I 
can  give  you  is,  that  if  it  be  poifible  for  the 
fame  thing  at  the  fame  time  to  be  and  not  to 
be,  you  may  poflibly  be  in  the  right. 

It  follows  from  what  hath  been  faid,  that 
we  cannot  admit  this  theory  of  power  and 
caufation,  without  admitting,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  grofleft  and  moll  impious  abfur- 
ditics.  Is  this  a  fufficicnt  confutation  of  it? 
I  think  it  is.  If  any  perfon  think  otherwifc, 
I  take  a  fliorter  method,  and  utterly  deny  all 
the  premifes  from  which  this  ftrange  conclu- 
fion  is  fuppofcd  to  refalt.  I  deny  the  doc- 
trine of  impreffions  and  ideas,  as  the  author 
has  explained  it ;  nay,  I  have  already  affirm- 
ed, and  proved  it  to  be  not  only  falfe,  but 
incomprehenfible.  And  I  maintain,  that 
though  it  could  be  ihown,  that  all  fimplc 
ideas  are  derived  from  impreffions  or  intima- 
tions of  fcnfe,  it  is  true  notwithfranding,  that 
all  men  have  an  idea  of  power.  They  get  it 
by  experience,  that  is,  by  intimations  of 
fenfc,  both  external  and  internal.  Their 
mind  adb'ng  upon  their  body  gives  them 
this  notion  or  idea  ;  their  body  ading  on 
otlier  bodies,  and  aded  on  by  other  bodies, 
^ives   them   the  fame  idea  ;    which   is  alfo 
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fuggefted  by  all  the  efFedts  and  changes  tliey 
fee  produced  in  the  univerfe.  So  thorough^- 
ly  are  wz  acquainted  with  it,  that  we  can, 
in  cafes  innumerable,  determine,  with  the 
utmoft  accuracy  and  certainty,  the  degree  of 
power  neceffary  to  produce  a  given  effedt. 

I  repeat  therefore,  notwithflanding  all  our 
author  hath  faid,  or  can  fay,  to  the  contrary, 
that  fome  things  are  in  our  power,  and  others 
are  not  -,  and  that  we  perfectly  underftand 
our  own  meaning  when  we  fay  fo. — That 
the  reader  may  not  lofe  any  chain  in  our  rea- 
foning,  he  will  pleafe  to  look  back  to  the  fe- 
cond  and  third  paragraphs  of  this  fedlion. 

0.  By  attending  to  my  own  internal  feel- 
ings, and  to  the  evidence  given  by  other  men 
of  theirs,  I  am  fenfible,  that  I  deferve  re- 
ward or  punishment  for  thofe  actions  only 
which  are  in  my  own  power.  I  am  no  more 
accountable  for  the  evil  which  I  can  neither 
prevent  nor  remedy,  than  for  the  deflrucflion 
of  Troy,  or  the  plagues  of  Egypt ;  and  for 
the  good  which  happens  by  my  means,  but 
againft  my  will,  I  no  more  deferve  reward  or 
praife,  than  if  I  were  a  piece  of  inanimate 
matter. 

This  is  the  dofftrine  of  common  fenfe ; 
and  this  dodrine  hath  in  all  ages  been  fup- 
ported  by  fome  of  the  moft  powerful  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature  -,  by  principles  which, 

in 
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in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  no  man 
dares  fuppofe  to  be  equivocal  or  fallaci- 
ous. A  man  may  as  well  tell  me 
that  I  am  blind,  or  deaf,  ^or  that  I  feel  no 
heat  ■  when  I  approach  the  fire,  as  that  I 
have  not  a  natural  fentiment  difpofing  me 
to  blame  intentional  injury,  and  to  praife 
intentional  beneficence ;  and  which  makes 
me  feel  and  be  confcious,  that  the  evil  I  am 
compelled  to  do  is  not  criminal,  and  that 
the  good  I  perform  againft  my  will  is  not 
meritorious.  That  other  men  are  confcious 
of  the  fame  fentiment,  I  know  with  as  much 
certainty  as  I  can  know  any  thing  of  what 
paffes  in  the  minds  of  other  men  ;  for  I  have 
daily  and  hourly  opportunities  of  making 
obfervations  in  regard  to  this  very  point. 
The  grcatefl  part  of  converfation  turns  upon 
the  morality  of  human  actions  ;  and  I  never 
yet  heard  any  perfon  feriouily  blamed  or  ap- 
plauded, by  a  reafonable  creature,  for  an 
a(flion  in  the  performance  of  which  he  was 
not  confidered  as  a  free  agent  *.     The  moft 

rigid 

*  Si  omnia  fato  fiunt,  omnia  fiunt  caufa  anteccclentc  ;  et,  ft 
appctitus,  ilia  etiam  quae  appctitum  (cquuntur  :  ergo,  ctiam  af- 
fenGoiics.  At  fi  caufa  appetitus  non  eft  fita  in  nobj*,  ne  iplc 
quidcm  appetitus  eft  in  noftra  potcftate.  Quod  fi  ita  eft,  nc 
ilia  quidcm  quae  appetitu  efficiuntur  Cunt  fita  in  nobis.  Non 
fant  igitur,  neqiic  aCciiConcs  ncque  a(f!iones,in  noft;\i  poteltatc  : 
ex  quo  efficitur,  ut  nee  laudationes  jufta  Jint,  nti:  vituperatio- 
ues,  iitc  houores,  ucc  fupplicia.      Qtiod  cum  vitiofum  fit,  pro- 

babiliter 
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rigid  Predeftinarians  fuppofe  freedom  of  will 
to  be  in  one  way  or  other  confiftent  with 
eternal  and  unconditional  decrees  :  if  they 
cannot  explain  in  what  way, — they  call  it  a 
myftery ;  it  furpailes  their  imderllanding  : 
but  it  muft  be  fo  ;  for  otherwife  the  morali- 
ty of  actions  is  altogether  incomprehenfiblef. 

Do 


babiliter  concludi  putaiit,  non  omnia  fato  fieri  qua?cumque  fi- 
ant. 

Cicero,  De  Fato,    cap.  I7.- 

-|-  Tlie  reader,  I  hope,  does  not  think  me  fuch  a  novice  in 
reafoning,  as  to  urge  the  judgment  of  the  council  of  Trent  in 
behalf  of  any  doftrine,  philofbphical  or  religious.  Yet  every 
fa<5t  in  logic  and  morals  is  worth  our  notice,  if  we  would  efta- 
hlifli  thofe  fcienceson  their  only  firm  foundation,  the  univerfdl 
confent  and  pradice  of  mankind.  It  deferves,  therefore,  to  be 
remarked,  that  at  the  Reformation  this  conlcioufnefs  of  free- 
will  was  acknowledged  both  by  the  Lutherans,  and  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  to  be  a  principle  of  common  fenfc,  which  was 
to  be  afcertained,  not  by  reafoning,  but  by  experimental  proof. 
So  fays  a  molt  judicious  and  elegant  hiftorian,  whofe  words  are 
remarkably  appofite  to  the  prefent  fubjcd,  and  to  the  manner 
in  which  we  treat  it.  Speaking  of  foine  articles  faid  to  be 
maintained  by  the  Lutherans,  in  oppofition  to  free-will,  the 
hiftorian  informs  us,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  many  of  that  ce- 
lebrated coimcil,  the  opinion  implied  in  thole  articles,  *'  E  em- 
•*  pia,  e  biasfema  contra  Dio. — Ch'  era  una  pazzia  contra  U 
<*  fiiifo  commune^  efper'nmntando  ogni  huomo  la  propria  li- 
<<  berta,  chs  nonmerlta  co?!tejlatione,ma,come  Ariflotele  d:ce, 
*'  0  caJHgo,  0  prova  efperhmntale.  Che  i  medefimi  difcepoli 
**  di  Luthero  s'erano  accorti  della  pa7.zla  ;  e,  moderando  Tai- 
**  fordita,  difTero  poi,  eflcrvi  liberta  nelT  huomo  in  qucllo,  chc 
*'■  tocca  le  attioni  efterne  politiche  ed  economiche,  e  quanto  ad 
"  ogni  giuflitia  civile  ;  le  q^uali  e  fc':occQ  ch:  non  conofc:  vsnit 
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Do  the  interefts  of  fciencc,  or  of  virtue, 
fuffer  by  this  reprefentation  of  the  matter  ? 
I  think  not. 

But  fome  philofophers,  not  fatisficd  with 
this  view  of  it,  are  for  bringing  the  fentiment 
of  moral  liberty  to  the  ted  of  rcafon.  They 
want  to  prove  by  argument,  either  that  I 
have,  or  that  I  have  not,  fuch  a  feel- 
ing :  or,  if  I  fliall  be  found  to  have 
it,  they  want  to  know  whether  it  be  falla- 
cious or  not.  In  other  words,  they  want 
to  prove,  or  to  difprove,  what  I  know  by 
inftincft  to  he  unqueflionably  certain  :  or 
they  want  to  inquire,  whether  it  be  reafon- 
able  for  me  to  acft  and  think  according  to 
a  principle,  which,  by  the  law  of  my  na- 
ture, I  cannot  contradid,  either  in  thought 
or  ad:ion.  Would  not  the  fame  fpirit  of 
inquiry  lead  a  geometrician  to  attempt  a 
proof  or  confutation  of  his  axioms  ;  a  natural 
philofopher  to  doubt  whether  things  be  what 
his  fenfes  reprefent  them  ;  an  ordinary  man 
to  argue  concerning  the  propriety  of  per- 
ceiving colours  by  t  .e  eyes,  and  odours  by  the 
noftrils?  Would  not  the  fame  fpirit  of  doubr 
and  difputation,  applied  to  more  familiar  in- 
ilanccs,  tranilurm  a  philofopher  into  a  mad- 

-     man, 

*'  da/ conr<r;r/io  eii  elettirr:e  ;  reflringcndofi  a  ncjT,ir  la  librr- 
*'  ta  qunnta  alia  fola  giiiflitia  divina."  JJ  oria  dci  Cc-.cl. 
TnJ.  di  P.  Sarp.  lih.  2. 
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man,  and  a  perfoii   of  plain   icnCQ  into   an 
idiot  ? 

But  let  us  not  be  too  rigid.     If  a  philo-^ 
fopher  mull  needs  have  his  rattles  and  play- 
things, let  him   have  them  ;    only,  for   his 
own   fake,  and   for  the  fake  of  the  neigh- 
bours, I  would  advife,   that  edge-tools,  and 
other  dangerous  inftruments  of  amufement, 
be   kept  out  of  his  reach.      If  a  Cartefian 
will  not,  on    any  account,   believe  his   own 
exiftence,  except  that  I  grant  him   his   Co- 
gi(o,  ergo  /um,  far  be  it  from  me    to  deprive 
the  poor  man   of    that   confolation.       The 
reafoning  indeed    is   bad,  but  the  principle 
is    good ;    and   a  good    principle  is  fo  va- 
luable  a  thing,    that  rather   than    oblige  a 
man  to  renounce   it,    I  would  difpenfe  with 
the  ftridl;   obfervance  of   a  logical    precept. 
If  a  ftar-gazer   cannot  fee  the  inhabitants 
of  the  moon  with  one  perfpcdive,  let   him 
tie   a  fcore  of  them    together,  with  all  my 
heart.     If  a  virtuofo   is  inclined  to  look    at 
the  fun  through  a  microfcope,    and  at  rotten 
cheefe  through    a   telefcope,    to  apply   car- 
trumpets  to    his   eyes,    and   equip  his   two 
ears  with  as   many    prJrs  of   fpe(ftacles,  he 
has    my    full    permilTion  ;    and  much   good 
may   it  do  him.       Thefe    amufements  are 
idle,  but   they   are  innocent.      The   Carte- 
fian,  if  the  truth  were  known,    would  be 

found 
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found  neither  the  better  nor  the  worf^  for 
his  enthymeme.  The  Itar-gazer  hath  not  at- 
chieved  a  fingle  glimpfc  of  his  lunar  friends, 
but  fees  more  confufedly  than  before  :  how- 
ever, he  may  comfort  himfelf  with  tliis  re- 
flecflion,  that  one  may  pafs  through  life  with 
the  charadler  of  a  very  honeft  and  tolerably 
happy  man,  though  he  (hould  never  have 
it  in  his  power  to  extend  the  fphere  of  his 
acquaintance  beyond  this  fublunary  globe. 
The  virtuofo  takes  a  wrong,  and  indeed  a 
very  prepofterous  method,  for  improving  his 
iight  and  hearing  ;  but  if  he  is  careful  to 
confine  thefe  frolics  to  his  moft  private  a- 
parcment,  and  never  boaft  in  public  of  his 
auditory,  or  optical  apparatus,  he  may  live 
comfortably  and  refpe(5\ably  enough,  tho' 
he  fliould  never  fee  the  fpots  in  the  fun, 
nor  the  briftles  on  a  mite's  back. 

I  would,  however,  earneftly  exhort  my 
friend  the  metaphyfician,  to  believe  him- 
lelf  a  free  agent  upon  the  bare  authority  of 
his  feelings,  and  not  to  fuppofe  Nature  fuch 
a  bungler  in  her  trade,  as  firll  to  intend  to 
impofe  upon  him,  and  then  inadvertently 
give  him  fagacity  to  fee  through  the  impo- 
Iturc.  Indeed,  if  it  were  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, whether  we  believe  our  moral 
feelings  or  difbelieve  them,  I  ihould  not  ob- 
jc(fl  to  the  ufe  of  a  little  difbelief  now   and 

U  then. 
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then,  by  way  of  experiment  or  cordial,  pro- 
vided it  were  a  thing  that  a  reafonablc  man 
could  take  any  pleifure  in.  *  But  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  habitual  dram-drinking  is  not 
more  pernicious  to  our  animal  nature,  than 
habitual  fcepticifm  to  our  rational.  And 
when  once  this  fcepticifm  comes  to  affe<5t 
our  moral  fentiments,  or  active  principles, 
all  is  over  with  us  :  we  are  in  the  condition 
of  a  man  intoxicated  ;  fit  only  for  raving, 
dozing,    and  doing  mifchicf. 

But,  alas  !  the  metaphyfician  is  too  head- 
ftrong  to  follow  my  advice.  It  would  be  a 
fine  thing,  indeed,  fays  he,  if  gentlemen 
were  to  yield  to  the  did:ates  of  nature.  Is 
there  a  fingle  dictate  of  nature  to  which 
people  of  fafliion  now-a-days  pay  any  re-, 
gard  ?  No,  no  ;  the  world  is  grown  w^ifer. 
As  to  this  fentiment  of  moral  liberty,  I  very- 
much  queilion  its  title  to  be  ranked  with 
the  diclates  of  nature.  It  feems  to  be  a  piece 
of  vile  fophiftication,  a  paltry  prejudice, 
hatched  by  the  nurfe,  and  foftered  by  the 
priefl.  I  am  determined  to  take  it  roundly 
to  tafk,  and  to  examine  its  pretenfions  with 
the  eye  of  a  pbilofopher  and  freethinker. — 
Very  well.  Sir,  you  may  take  your  own  way; 
it  requires  no  Ikill  in  magic  to  be  able  to  fore- 
tell the  confcqucnce.  A  traveller  no  fcon- 
«r  quits  the   right  road,     on  fuppofition  of 

its 
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its  being  wrong,  than  he  gets  into  one  that 
is  really  To.  If  you  let  out  in  your  ir.quiry, 
with  fufpecfling  the  principles  of  common 
fenfe  to  be  erroneous,  you  have  little  chance 
of  falling  in  with  otlicr  principles  that  are 
not  erroneous. 

The  refult  of  the  metaphyfical  inquiry  is 
as  follows.  **  Every  human  ad\ion  mull 
*'  proceed  from  fome  motive  as  its  caufe. 
**  The  motive  or  caufe  muft  be  fufficient  to 
*'  produce  the  action  or  efFe6l ;  otherwife  it 
**  is  no  motive  :  and,  if  fufficient  to  pro- 
**  duce  it,  muft  neccllarily  produce  it ;  for 
**  every  effctl  proceeds  neceil'arily  from  its 
**  caufe,  as  heat  necclTarily  proceeds  from 
**  lire.  Now,  the  immediate  caufes  of  ac- 
*'  tion  are  volitions,  or  energies  of  the  will  : 
•'  thele  arife  neceflarily  from  paffions  or  ap- 
**  petites,  which  proceed  necelTarily  from 
**  judgments  or  opinions;  which  are  the 
"  neceffary  effecfl  of  external  things,  or  of 
*'  ideas,  operating,  according  to  the  necef- 
fary laws  of  nature,  upon  our  fenfes,  in- 
**  tellctft,  or  fancy:  and  thele  ideas,  or  things, 
*'  prefent  themfelves  to  our  powers  of  per- 
*'  ccption,  as  nece/Tarily  as  light  prefents  it- 
"  felf  when  we  turn  our  open  eyes  to  the 
**  fun.  In  a  word,  every  human  acftion  is 
*'  the  effctfl  of  a  feries  of  caufes,  each  of 
^     "  which   dcth  neceilarily   produce   its  own 


J) 
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*'  proper  efte-fl  :  fo  thiit  if  the  ficil  operate,, 
**  all  the  reft  mufh  follow.  It  is  eonfd&d,. 
*'  that  the  adlion  proceeds  immediately  from- 
*'  volition,  and  is  therefore  properly  called 
*'  voluntary  :  but  the  primiim  ?nobile^  or  iirfl- 
**  caufe,  of  the  a(ftion,  is  fomething  as  in- 
**  dependent  on  our  will,  as  the  production 
*'  of  the  great-grandfather  is  independent  on^ 
"  the  grandfon.  Between  phyfical  and  moral- 
**  neceflity  there  is  no  difference ;  the  phe- 
**  nomena  of  the  moral  v/orld  being  no  lefs 
"  neceffary  than  thofe  of  the  material.  Andy 
*'  to  conclude^  if  vre  are  eonfcious  of  a  feel- 
*'  ing  or  fentiment  of  moral  liberty,  it  muft 
**  be  a  deceitful  one  y  for  no  paft  ad:ion 
**  of  our  lives  could  have  been  prevented, 
**  and  no  future  adlion  can  poffibly  be  con- 
*'  tingent.  Therefore  man  is  not  a  free,  bur 
**  a  necefTary  agent." 

Thisis  jufh  fuch  a  conclufion  as  I  fliould 
have  expeded  j  for  thus  it  always-  hath  been, 
and  will  be,  when  the  di(ftates  of  common 
{cn(Q  are  queilioned  and  difputed.  The 
cxiftence  of  body,  the  exiftence  of  the  foul, 
the  reality  of  our  idea  of  power,  the  difference 
between  nigral  and  intelkCiual  virtue,  the 
certainty  of  the  inference  from  an  effeclH:  to 
the  caufe,  and  many  other  fuch  truths,  dic- 
tates of  common  fenfe,  have  been  called  in 
c^ueftion,  and  argued  upon.    And  what  is  tlie 

refult  ? 
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refult  ?      Why  truly  it  has  been  found,  that 

there  is  no  body,   that  there  is  no  foul,   that 

we  have  no  idea  of  power,   that  moral  and 

'intellediual  virtue  are  not  different;,  and  that 

a  caufe  is  not  neceflary  to  the  produc5lion  of 

thit   wliich  hath  a   beginning.      And    now 

the  liberty  of   human   ac^tions   is  qucftioned 

and  debated,  what  could  we  expeifl,  but  that 

it  would  (hare  the  fame  fate  !     But  pafTing 

this  for  the  prefent  *,  which,  however,  feems 

to  merit  attention,  we  fliall   here  only   en- 

.quire^  whether   this  doctrine  of  neccffity  be 

jiot  in  fome  material  points  extremely  fimilar 

to  that  of  the  non-exiftence  of  matter. 

I.  Of  this  dodlirine  we  obicrve,  in  the  firfl 
place,  that,  if  any  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the 
meaning  of  words,  and  if  human  adions  may 
xeafonably  be  taken  for  the  ligns  of  human 
fentiments,  all  mankind  have,  in  all  ages, 
been  of  a  different  opinion.  The  number  of 
profefled  philofophers  who  have  maintained 
<hat  all  tilings  happen  tli rough  unavoadablc 

neceffity, 

*  Some  rcidcrs  may  pofTibly,  on  this  ocra^on,  call  to  mind 
a  certain  i'aying  of  an  old  Greek  author,  who,  though  now 
obfolctc,  was  in  his  diy,  and  for  leveral  ages  after,  accounted 
a  man  of  confidcrable  penetration.  I  neither  mrntion  his 
nnine,   nor  traiinate  his  words,  for  fear  of  offending  (pardojj  a 

/ond  author's  vanity)  7/iy  polite  readers.  AN0' 'iiN  TH\t 
ArAriHN'    THS    AAH0FIA2    07K      HAk^ANfC — ^I\ 

TOTTO  rUM'4'-FI  ATFOIS  'O  OF/^S  FN^PrEHM 
fIAANH2:,FIS  TO  ni^TLTSAI  AT  rorSJTf)  TETAEr. 
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ncccirity,  is  but  fmall,  nor  are  we  to  iaia^iae 
that  all   the  ancient  Fatalifts   were   of  this 
number.     The  Stoics  were  Fatalills  by  pro- 
^effion  ;   but  they   flill  endeavoured,  as  well 
as  they  could,  to  reconcile  fate  with  moral 
freedom  *  ;  and  the  firll  fentence  of  the  En- 
chiridion of  Epictetus  contains  a  declaration, 
that  opinion,  purfuit,  defire,    and   averlion, 
snd,    in  one  v/ord,   whatever  are   our  own 
afticns,  are  in  our  own  power.     We  fee  iji 
Cicero's   fragment  De  Fato,   and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fixth  book  of  Aulus  Gellius, 
hy  whatfubterfuges  and  diftindtions  the  Stoic 
Chryfippus  reconciled  the  feemingly  oppoiite 
principles  of  fate  and  free-will.     I  am  not 
furprifed,  that  what  he  fays  on  this  fubjedt 
is  unfatisfadlory  :  for  m.any   Chriftians   have 
puzzled  themfelves  to  no  purpofe  in  the  fame 
argumeat.    But  though  the  manner  in  which 
the  divine  prefcience  is  exerted  be  myfterious 
and  inexplicable,  it  doth  Aot  follow,  that  the 
freedom  of  our  will  is  equally  fo.     Of  it  wc 
may  be,  and  we  arC;,  competent  judges.     It 

is 

*  <'  By  Fate  the  Stoics  fcem  to  have  untlerftood  a  Iciies 
''  of  events  appointed  by  the  ii.nmutable  couiifels  oFGod  ;  or, 
*'  that  la\v  oi'  his  providence. by  which  he  governs  the  world. 
"  It  is  evident  by  their  wiitings,  that  they  meant  it  in  no 
*'  ienJc  which  interferes  with  the  liberty  of  human  a<^ioiiS.  ' 
See  M;s.  Carter's  admirable  Introdudion  to  her  very  elcjjjant 
tja,uiIatiou  of  the  works  ofEpidletus,  §  17. 
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is  futliciently  intimated  to  every  man  by  his 
Own  experience  -,  and  every  man  is  fatisfied 
with  this  intim:ation,  and  by  his  condu(fl  de- 
clares, that  he  trails  to  it  as  certain  and  au- 
thentic. Nothing  can  be  a  clearer  proof, 
that  the  fcntinient  of  moral  liberty  is  one  cf 
the  moil  powerful  in  human  nature,  than  its 
having  been  fo  long  able  to  maintain  its 
ground,  and  often  in  oppolition  to  other 
populr.r  opinions  feemingly  repugnant.  The 
notion  of  fate  hath  prevailed  much  in  the 
World,  and  yet  could  never  fubvcrt  this  fenti- 
ment  even  in  the  vulgar.  If  it  be  aiKcd, 
where  the  vulgar  opinions  of  ancient  timet 
Are  to  bt  found  ?  I  aniwcr,  tii.U  in  the  writ- 
ings of  thii  moft  popular  poets  we  have  a 
chance  to  f[\^d  tb.em  more  S'cnuine  tbian  in 
fyflems  cf  philofophy.  To  advance  para- 
doxes, and  confequently  to  dijguiie  fa-^ts,  is 
often  the  mol}:  cifedual  recommendation  of 
a  philofopher :  but  a  poet  muft  conform 
himfelf  to  the  general  principles  and  manjicri; 
of  mankind;  otlijrwife  he  c.^.n  nc\er  become 
a  ijeneral  favourite. 

Now  the  fylkni  cf  Homer  and  Virgil  con- 
cerning flite  and  free-will,  is  perfcv^tly  explicit. 
'**  Homer  alTigns  three  caules."  I  quote  the 
words  of  Pope.  **  Of  all  the  good  and  evil 
*'  that  happcn>  in  this  world,  whicli  he  takes 
*'  a  oarticular  <arc  to  di(linr;uini.     Fir.!,  th-^ 

will 
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*•  will  of  God,  faperior  to  all.  Secondly, 
*'  deftiny  or  fate,  meaning  the  laws  and  or- 
*'  der  of  nature,  affeifling  the  conftitutions 
**  of  men,  and  diipormg  them  to  good  or 
*•'  evil,  profperity  or  misfortune  ;  which  the 
**  Supreme  Being,  if  it  be  his  pleafure,  may 
*'  over-rule,  (as  he  is  inclined  to  do  in  the 
'*  cafe  of  Sarpedon  *) ;  but  which  he  gene- 
'•  rally  fufFers  to  take  efFcS:.  Thirdly,  our 
*'  own  free-v/ii],  which  either  by  prudence 
*'  overcomes  thofe  natuial  influences  and 
*'  paffions,  or  by  folly  fuffers  us  to  fall 
^*  under  them  f."  In  regard  to  fome  of  the 
decrees  of  fate.  Homer  informs  us,  that  they 
were  conditional,  or  fuch  as  could  not  take 
efFedl,  except  certain  anions  were  perform- 
ed by  men.  Thus  Achilles  had  it  in  his 
power  to  continue  at  Troy,  or  to  return 
home  before  the  end  of  the  war.  If  he  chofe 
to  flay,  his  life  would  be  fhort  and  glorious  ; 
if  to  return,  he  was  to  enjoy  peace  and  lei- 
fure  to  a  good   old  age  |1.     He  prefers   the 

former,. 

*  Iliad,  xvi.  43?. 

-{-  See  Iliad,  i.   5.  xix,  fjo.     OdyiT.   1.    7.   39.     See  Pope's 
notes  oa  thel'e  pallkges. 

j|    M'/j'rrp  ')«'^  Ti  fAs  fr,!r)  G£«,  ©e'tk  ^fyvpoTTitoc 

Si^d^Oiuc  fcv^ac  (pi^iy.iv  ^avc/.T'jK)  T6'a&£70.— &C,  Iliad  ix,  4IC. 

My  fates  long  fince  by  Thetis  were  diicios'd,, 
Aad  eacU  aitcrnn,tG^  lite  or  fame;  popos'cl. 

Here 
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former,  though  he  well  knew  what  was  to 
iollow  :  and  I  know  not  whether  there  be 
any  other  circumftance  in  the  characflcr  of 
tliis  hero,  except  his  love  to  his  friend  and 
to  his  father,  which  fo  powerfully  recom- 
mends him  to  our  regard.  This  gloomy  re- 
folution  invefts  him  with  a  mourntui  dignity, 
the  effedis  of  which  a  reader  of  fenfibility 
often  feels  at  his  heart,  in  a  fcntiment  made 
up  of  admiration,   pity,  and  horror.    But  this 

by    the    by. According    to    Virgil,    the 

completion,  even  of  the  abfolute  decrees  of 

fate. 

Here  ii*'I  flay  before  the  Trcji!"  town. 

Short  is  my  date,  hut  deathlelb  my  reuowu  ; 

If  I  return,   I  quit  immortal  praife 

For  years  on  years,  and  long  extended  days.  Pope. 

On  voit  (fiys  M.  Dacier  in  her  note  on  this  pafTaj^e)  par- 
tout  dans  Homerc  de?  m.irques  qu'il  avoit  connu  cettc  double 
deftinee  dcs  hommes,  fi  nccefTairc  pour  ace  order  le  UBre  arbitre 
avec  la  prcdeltination.  En  voicy  un  tefinoignage  bien  formel 
et  bien  expres.  II  y  a  deux  chemiiis  pour  tous  les  hommes  : 
s'ils  prcnntnt  celuy-la,  il  leiir  arrivera  telle  chotc  \  s'ils  pren- 
nent  ccluy-cy,  kur  fort  fcra.  difTcrent. 

Sopliocles,  in  like  manner,  reprefents  the  decree  of  Dcftiny 
concerning  /\jax,  as  conditional.  The  anger  of  Minerva 
againft  that  hero  vvas  to  hUtonly  one  day  :  if  his  friends  kept 
bi.n  witliiu  doors  duiing  that  fpace,  all  would  be  well  ;  if  they 
fufltrred  him  to  go  abroad  unattended,  liii  death  was  inevitable. 
jijax   MJjl'tg.  Tiz.  794.  Si  i    I.;  ^u  iV3\>/*i»u    (f:ys  tlie  Icho- 
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fate,  may  be  retarded  by  the  agency  of  be- 
ings inferior  to  Jupiter  ^*  :  a  certain  term  is 
fixed  to  every  man,  beyond  which  his  hfc 
cannot  laft  -,  but  before  this  period  arrives, 
he  may  die,  by  accidental  misfortune,  or  de- 
ferved  punifhment  t  :  to  virtue  and  vice  ne- 
CefTity  reaches  not  at  all  J. 

In 

♦  Non  dibitur  regnis  (efto)  proliibere  Latinis, 

Atque  immota  maiiet  fatis  Lavinia  cunjux  ; 

At  trahere,  atqiie  moras  tantis  licet  addere  rebus. 

JEneidJ    vii.   313- 

•    f  Nam  quia  nee  fato,  merJta  nee  morte  peribat, 
Scd  mifera  ante  diem,  fubitoque  accenfa  furore, 
Nondum  illi  Havum  Proferpina  vertice  crinem 
Abfluleiat. £mid.  iv.   636. 

.    t  Stat  fua    cuiquc  dies  ;   breve  et  irrepa.rabile  tempus 
Omnibus  eft  vits  ;   fed  famam  extendere  fadis, 
^oc    virtutis  opus. — JEncld.  x.   467. 

\  agree  with  Servius  (not.  in  ^'Eneid.  x.)  that  the  philofcv 
■phical  maxims  of  poets  are  not  always  confiftent.  The  reaPjii 
is  plain:  poets  muft  imitate  the  fentiments  of  men  under  the 
influence  of  paflion,  ariilng  from  good  or  bad  fortune  ;  and  in 
the  language  of  paflion  no  body  expe<fi3  to  hnd  conGrtency. 
But  I  cannot  agree  with  that  annotator,  in  fuppofuig  the  paf- 
iage,  quoted  from  the  4th  book,  inconfiftent  with  what  is  quoted 
from  the  icth  ;  and  that  the  former  is  according  to  the  Epicure- 
an, and  the  lartcr  according  to  the  Stoical,  philofophy.  In  the 
latter  parage,  it  isfaid,  dvit  a  certain  day  or  time  is  appoint- 
«d  by  fate  for  the  utmoll  limic  of  every  man's  life  ;  in  the 
tornjer,  the  very  fame  thing  is  implied  ;  only  it  is  fiid  further, 
that  Dido  died  before  her  ti.nc  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
loth  book,  that  infinuatcs  the  impolTibiliry  of  this.  The  fen- 
timeati   contained   in   tliefe  thiec  quotations  arc  confoiTnable 

t(i 
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In  all  the  hiftorlcs  I  have  read  of  ancient 
or  modern,  fivage  or  civilized  nations,  I  find 
the  condud:  of  mankind  hath  ever  been  fiich 
as  I  (liould  exp.d:  from  creatures  poireiled  of 
rnoral  freedom,  an  I  confcious  of  it.  Several 
forms  of  fali'o  religion,  and  fo.nc  erroneous 
commentaries  on  the  true,  have  impofed  te- 
nets inconiillent  with  this  freedom;  but  men 
nave  flill  aifted,  notwithllanding,  as  if  they 
believed  themlelves  to  be  free.  Creeds,  ex- 
prelled  in  general  terms,  may  eafily  be  im- 
pofed on  the  ignorant,  and  the  ieltini ;  by 
the  former  they  are  mifunderftood,  by  the 
latter  difregarded:  but  to  overpower  a  natural 
initincl  is  a  difficult  talk;  and  a  doctrine 
which  is  eafily  fwalknved  when  propofcd  in 
general  terms,  may  prove  wholly  difguilfal 
when  applied  to  a  particular  caic. 

**  The  belief  of  a  deftiny,"  fays  Mr. 
Macaulay  in  his  hiftory  of  St.  Kilda  *,  **  is 
**  one  of  the  llrongeft:  articles  of  this  people's 
**  creed;  and  it  will  poiiibly  be  tound  upon 
**  examination,  that  the  common  people,  in 
**  all  ages,  and  in  moll  eouiitries,  give  into 

the 

in  Unir.er's  tlienlogy.  and  to  fine  nimtlirr  ;  nr.1l  it  ilefei'T^ 
our  notice,  thit  tlic  ftrll  comes  fVom  the  mouth  ri'  Jiinn,  the 
Jicoiiil  fru  n  the  poet  or  his  muie,  and  tlie  third  f. f'tii  Jupiter. 
hi.nll-'.F;  wlieuif  I  infer,  ih.it,  they  wcic  agrcc.iblc  10  the 
poct'i  cried,   ur  at  leill  to  the  popiil,,v  ueci!  of  hi-*   ijje. 


k 
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"  the  fame  notion.  At  St.  Kilda,  fate  and 
**  providence  are  much  the  fame  thing/ 
"  After  having  explained  thefe  terms,  I  aiked 
**  fome  of  the  people  there,  Whether  it  was 
**  in  their  power  to  do  good  and  evil  ?  The 
anfwer  made  by  thofe  who  were  unac- 
*'  quainted  with  the  fyftematical  dodtrines 
*'  of  divinity  was.  That  the  queftion  was  a 
*'  very  childifh  one  ;  as  every  man  alive  muA 
"  be  confcious,  that  he  himfelf  is  a  free 

**  agent." If  it  be  true,  as  I  believe  it  is, 

that  the  common  people  in  moft  countries 
are  inclined  to  acknowledge  a  defliny  or  fate; 
and  if  it  be  alfo  true,  that  they  are  confcious 
of  their  own  free  agency  notwithftanding  > 
this  alone  would  convince  me,  though  I  had 
nevef-  confulted  my  own  experience,  that 
the  fentiment  of  moral  liberty  is  one  of  the 
lliron'^eft  in  human  nature.  For  how  many- 
of  their  vices  might  they  not  excufe,  if  they 
could  perfuade  themfelves,  or  others,  that 
thefe  proceed  from  caufes  as  independent  on 
their  will,  as  thofe  from  which  fliorms,  earth- 
quakes, and  eclipfes,  arife,  and  the  tempe- 
rature of  foils  and  feafons,  and  the  found 
and  unfound  conftitutions  of  the  human 
body  !  Such  a  perfuafion,  however,  we  find 
not  that  they  have  at  any  time  entertained 
or  attempted  ;  from  which  1  think  there  is 

good 
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good  reafon  to  conclude,  that   it   is   not  in 
their  power. 

There  is   no   principle    in    man,    religion 
excepted,  which  hath  produced   lb  great  re- 
v^olutions,  and   makes  luch  a   figure   in   the 
hiflory  of  the  world,  as  the  love  of  political 
lihqrty  :     of  which    indeed  all   men  do  not 
form  the  fame  notion  ;   fome    placing  it   in 
the  power  of  doing  what  they  pleafe,  others 
in  the  power  of  doing  what  is  lawful ;   fome 
in    being  governed    by   laws  of   their    own 
making,  and  others  in    being  governed   by 
equitable  laws,  and  tried  by  equitable  judges: 
— but  of  which  it  is  univerfally  agreed,  that 
it  leaves   in   our  power   many  of  our  moft 
important  adions.    And  yet,  fay  Mr.  Hume 
and  the  Fatalifls,  all  things  happen  through 
irrefiilible  neceflity,  and  there  is  not  in  the 
human  mind  any  idea  of  any  power.   Strange! 
that  fo  many,  efpecially  among  the  heft,  the 
braveft,  and  the  wifeft  of  men,  fhould  have 
been  fo  paffionately  enamoured  of  an  incon- 
ceivable  non-entity,  as   to   abandon   for  its 
fake,  their  eafe,  their  health,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  lives  !  At  this  rate  we  are  wonder- 
fully   milhken,    when    we    fpeak    of    Don 
Quixote  as  a   madman,    and   of   Leonidas, 
Brutus,  Wallace,  Hampden,  Paoli,  as  wife, 
and  good,  and  great !     The  cafe  it  feems  is 
jull  the  reverfe  :   thefe  heroes  deferve  no  other 

name 
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name  tl»an  that  of  raving  bedlamites:  and  the 
illuftrious  knight  of  La  Mancha,  to  whom 
the  object  of  his  valour  was  at  leafl  a  con- 
ceivable phantom,  was  a  perfon  of  excellent 
fcnfe  and  mofh  perfed:  knowledge  of  the 
world  ! 

Do  not  all  mankind  diftingui-ii  between 
mere  harm  and  injury  ?  Is  there  one  rational 
being  unacquainted  with  this  diflincftion  ?  If 
n  man  were  to  n^b  as  if  he  did  not  compre- 
hend it,  would  not  the  world  pronounce  him 
a  fool  ?    And  yet  this  diflincftion  is  perfedly 
incomprehenfible,   except  we  fuppofe  fomc 
beings   to   a6t  neceflarilyj  and  others   from 
free  choice.     A  man  gives  me  a  blow,  and 
inftantly  I  feel   refentment :    but  a  byflander 
informs  me,  that  the  man   is  afflicted  with 
the  epilepfy,    which    deprives   him   of  the 
power  of  managing  his  limbs ;  that  the  blow 
was  not  only  without  defign,  but  contrary  to 
his  intention,  and  that  he  couM  not  poflibly 
have  prevented  it.     My  refentment  is  gone, 
though  I  ftill  feel  pani  from  the  blow.     Can 
there  be  any  miftake  in  this  experience  ?  Can 
I  think  that  I  feel  refentment,  when  in  reality 
I  do  not  feel  it  ?    that  I  feel  no  refentment, 
when  I  am  confcious  of  the  contrary  ?    And 
if  I  feel  refentment  in  the  one  cafe,  and  not 
in  the  other,  it  is  certain   there  feems  to  me 
to  be  fome  dilTnnil'tude  between  then^..     But 

it 
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it  is  only  in  refpeifl  of  the  intention  of  hiiu 
•who  gave  the  blow  that  there  can  be  any 
difTimilitude :  for  all  that  I  learn  from  the 
information  by  which  my  refcntment  was 
extinguifhed  is,  that  what  I  fuppofed  to  pro- 
ceed from  an  evil  intention,  did  really  proceed 
from  no  evil  intention,  but  from  the  necefTa- 
ry  effedt  of  a  material  caufe,  in  which  the  will 
had  no  concern.  What  fliall  we  fay  then  ? 
that  the  diflincftion  between  injury  and  mere 
harm,  acknowledged  by  all  mankind,  doth 
imply,  that  all  mankind  fuppofe  the  ac- 
tions of  moral  beings  to  be  i'ri^c  ?  or  fliall 
we  fay,  that  refentment,  though  it  arifes 
uiiiformly  in  all  men  on  certain  occafi*- 
ons,  doth  yet  proceed  from  no  caufe ;  the 
actions  Vvhich  do  give  rife  to  it  being  in 
cverv  refpedl:  the  fame  with  thofe  which  do 
not  give  rife  to  it  ? 

Further,  all  men  exped:,  widi  full  alTu- 
rance,  that  fire  will  burn  to-morrow ;  but 
all  men  do  not  with  fall  ailurance  expe(5t, 
that  a  thief  will  fteal  to-morrow,  or  a  mifer 
refufe  an  alms  to  a  beggar,  or  a  debauchee 
commit  an  acl  of  intemperance,  even  though 
opportunities  offer.  If  1  had  found,  on  blow- 
ing up  any  fire  this  morning,  that  the  flame 
was  told,   and  c(»nverted  water   into  ice,   I 

(hould 
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fiiould  have  been  much  more  allonlihed  than 
if  I  had  deted:ed  a  man  reputed  honed  in 
the  commiffion  of  an  a6l  of  theft.  The 
former  I  would  call  a  prodigy,  a  contradicftion 
to  the  knov/n  laws  of  nature  :  of  the  latter  I 
fliould  fay,  that  I  am  forry  for  it,  and  could 
never  have  expecfted  it  j  but  I  would  not 
fuppofe  any  prodigy  in  the  cafe.  All  gene- 
ral rules,  with  regard  to  the  influence  of 
human  characters  on  human  acftlons,  admit 
of  exceptions ;  but  the  general  laws  of 
matter  admit  of  none.  Ice  was  cold,  and  fire 
hot,  ever  fmce  the  creation ;  hot  ice,  and 
cold  fire,  are,  -according  to  the  prefent  con- 
ftitution  of  the  world,  impoffible  :  but  that 
a  man  (hould  ileal  to-day,  who  never  flole 
before,  is  no  impoffibility  at  all.  The  cold- 
nefs  of  the  flame  I  /hould  doubtlefs  think 
owing  to  fome  caufe,  and  the  difhonefty  of 
the  man  to  fome  ilrange  revolution  in  his 
fentiments  and  principiles  ;  but  I  never  could 
bring  myfelf  to  think  the  man  as  paffive  in 
regard  to  this  revolution  as  the  fire  muil  be 
fuppofed  to  be  in  regard  to  the  caufe  by 
which  its  nature  is  changed.  The  man  has 
done  what  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  what 
he  might  have  prevented,  and  wliat  he  deferves 
puiaifliment  for  not  preventing. — This  is  the 
]ano-uage  cf  all  rational  beings.   But  the  fire  is 

wholly 
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whoHy  unconfcioias  and  inert.    "Who  will  fay- 
that  there  is  the  fime  necelTity  in  both  cafes*  ! 
Mr.  Hume,  in   an  effay  on  this   fubjedl, 
maintains,  that  the  appearances  in  the  mo- 

X  ral 

*  FataiKls  are  fond  of  inferring  moral  necefEty  from 
plwfical,  in  the  way  of  analof^y.  But  fome  of  their  ar- 
guments on  this  topic  are  ridiciilouny  abfurd.  **  There 
"is,"  fays  Voltaire's  Ignorant  Philofopher,  '*  nothing 
**  without  a  caufe.  An  ei}e«5l  without  a  caule  are  words 
*'  without  meaning.  Every  time  I  have  a  will,  this  can 
**  only  be  in  confequence  of  my  judgment  good  or  bad  ; 
'*  this    judgment   is   nectary  ;      therefore   fo    i^    my    will," 

All    this   hath   been   faid    by    otheri :    but  what  foHo-.Vs 

is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  this  Jgfjorant  Philofopher.  "  {n 
«' cfFc*fl,"  continues  he,  "u  would  be  very  fingular, 
**'  that  all  nature,  all  the  planets,  Ihould  obey  eternal 
•*'  laws,  and  that  there  fbould  be  a  little  arimal,  five  feet 
<'  high,  who,  in  contempt  of  thcfe  lawi,  could  acft  as  he 
"  pleafed,  folely  according  to  his  caprice,"  Singular ! 
aye  fingular  indeed.  So  very  fingular,  that  yours.  Sir, 
if  I  miflakc  not,  is  the  firft  human  brain  that  ever  con- 
ceived fuch  a  notion.  If  man  be  free,  no  body  ever 
dreamed  that  he  made  himlclf  fo  in  contempt  of  tJiC 
laws  of  nature  ;  it  is  in  confequence  of  a  law  of  nature 
that  be  is  a  free  agent.  But  pafTing  this,  let  us  attend 
to  the  reafoning.  The  planets  are  not  free  agents  ;  — — . 
therefore  it  would  be  very  fingular,  that  man  (hould  be 
one.  Not  a  whit  more  fingular,  than  that  this  fame  a- 
nimal  of  five  feet  fliould  perceive,  and  think,  and  read, 
and  write,  ai\d  fpeak  ;  attributes  which  no  aftronomcr 
of  my  acqiiaintance  has  ever  fuppofed  to  belong  to  the 
planets,  notwlthftanding  their  brilliant  appearance,  and 
ftupendous  magnitude.  We  do  too  much  honour  to  fuch 
TC3f"ni"S'>  vli^n  we  reply  to  it  in  the  bold  but  fublimc 
words    of  a    great    genius: 

Know 'ft 
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ral  and  material  world  a?e  equally  unifornv 
and  equally  neceilary>  nay,and  acknowledged 
to  be  f&f  both  by  philofophers  and  by  the 
vulgar,'  In  proof  of  this,  he  prudently  con- 
fines himfelf  to  general  topics,  on  which  he 
declaims  tvith  fome  plaulibtUty.  Had  he 
defcended  to  particu'lar  initances,  as  we  have 
done,  tbe  fallacy  of  his  reafoning  would  have 
appeared  at  once.  Human  nature  hath  been, 
nearly  the  fame  in  all  zges.  True.  For  alt 
men  pofTefs  nearly  the  fame  faculties,  which 
are  employed  about  nearly  the  fame  objeds, 
and  deftined  to  operate  within  the  i^me  nar- 
row fphere.  And  if  a  man  have  power  ta 
chufe  one  of  two  things,  to  ad  or  not  to^ 
ad,  he  has  all  the  liberty  xve  conterfd  for. 
How  is  it  poflible,  then,  that  human  nature, 
taken  in  the  grofs,,  fhould  not  be  found 
nearly  the  fame  in  all  ages  !  But  if  we  come 
to  particulars,  we  fhall  not  perhaps  find  two 
human  charafters  exacf^Iy  alike.  In  two  of 
the  moft  congenial  charad:ers  on  earth,  the 
fame  caufcs  will  not  produce  the  fam.e  ef- 
fedls ;   nay,,  the  fame  caufes  will  not  always 

produce 

KnowTi  ai— .  th'importcincc   of  a  foul   immortal,' 
Behold  this  rfi.J;JgIit-glory,  worlds  on  worlds! 
A mazi ",;.'..  pomp  !   redouble  this  &nr,xxc  ; 
Tea  t  .oound  add  ;  add  twice  ten  thoufimd  more  ; 
Then  weigh  the  whole  ;   onz    soul    outweighs  them    all 
And  call?  th'aftonifhing   magniiicence 
Of  unintelligeiit  creation  poor.     C^jj/plamt,  Nigkt  7. 
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produce  the  fame  efFe(5ts  even   in  the  fame 
charader. 

Some  Fatalifts  deny,  that  our  internal 
feelings  are  in  favour  of  moral  liberty.  *'  It 
**  is  true,"  fays  a  worthy  and  ingenious,  tho* 
fanciful,  author,  "  that  a  man  by  internal 
**  feeling  may  prove  his  ovvn  free-will,  if 
**  by  free-will  be  meant  the  powef  of  doing 
'*  what  a  man  wills  or  deiires ;  orof  refifl- 
**  ing  the  motives  of  fenfuality,  ambition^, 
"  6cc.  that  is  free-will  in  the  popular  and 
**  practical  fenfe.  Every  perfon  may  eafily 
**  recoiled:  inllances.  whefe  he  has  done  thefe 
*'  feveral  things.  But  thefe  are  intirely  fo- 
"  reign  to  the  prcfent  queftioh.  To  prove 
*'  that  a  man  has  free-will  in  the  {en{e  oppo- 
**  fite  to  mechanifm,  he  ought  to  feel,  that 
"  he  can  do  different  things  while  the  mo- 
"  tives  remain  precifely  the  fame.  Aad 
'*  here  I  apprehend  the  internal  feelings  are 
*'  intirely  againft  free-will,  where  the  motives 
*'  are  of  a  fufficient  magnitude  to  be  evident: 
**  where  they  are  not,  nothing  can  be  prov- 
**  cd*." — Queflionsofthis  kind  would  bemore 
cafily  folved,  if  authors  would  explain  their 
general  dodtrine  by  examples.  When  this 
is  not  done,  we  cannot  always  be  certain 
that  we  underitand  their  meaning,  cfpecially 
X  2  ia 

•  Hartley's  ObfcrvMtions  on  man,  vol.  1.  p    5^';- 
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in    abftradl  fubjed:s,  where  language,  after 
all  our  care,  is   often   equivocal  and   inader 
quate.     If  I  rightly  underftand  this  author, 
and  am  allowed  to  examine  hk  principles  by 
my  own  experience,  I  muft  conclude,  that 
he   very  murh    millakes  the  fact.     Let  us 
take  an  example.     A  man  is  tempted  to  the 
commiffion  of  a  crime  :  his  motive  to  com- 
mit it,  is  the  love  of  money,  or   the  grati- 
fication of  appetite  :  his   motive  to  abflain, 
is  a  regard  to  duty,  or  tip  reputation.   Suppoie 
him  to  weigh  thefc  motives  in  his  mind,  for 
an  hour,   a  day,  or  a  week ;  and  fuppofe, 
that,  during  this  fpace,  no  additional  confi- 
-  deration  occurs  to  him  on  either  fide  :  which, 
I  think,  may  be  fuppofed^  becaufe  I  know  it 
is    poffible-,   and  I    bekeve    often:   happens. 
While  his  mind  is  in  this  flate,  the  motives 
remain  precifely   the  fame  :  and  yet  it  is  to 
me  inconceivable,  that  he  (hould  at  any  time, 
during  this  fpace,  feel  himfelf  under  a  ne~ 
cefTity  of  committing,    or   under  a  neceffirv 
of  not  committing,   the  crime.      He  is  in- 
deed under  a  necefiity  either  to  do,  or  not  to 
do  -  but  every  man,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  feels  that 
he  has  it  in   his   power   to   chufe  the  one  or 
the  other.     At  leaft,   in  all  my  experience,  I 
have  never  been  confcious,  nor  had  any  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  other  men  were  confcious 

of 
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of  any  fuch  necelTity  as  the  author  here  fpeaks 
of. 

Again  :  Suppofe  two  men,  in  the  circum- 
flances  above-mentioned,  to  yield  to  the 
temptation,  and  to  be  differently  affedled  by 
a  review  of  their  condudl ;  the  one  repining 
at  fortune,  or  fate,  or  providence,  for  ha- 
ying placed  him  in  too  tempting  a  fitua- 
tion,  and  fdlicited  him  by  motives  too  power- 
ful to  be  refilled ;  the  other  blaming  and  up- 
braiding himfelf  for  yielding  to  the  bad  mo- 
tive, and  refifting  the  good: — I  would  alk, 
which  of  the  two  kinds  of  remorfe  or  re- 
gret is  the  moft  rational  ?  The  firft,  accord- 
ing to  the  dodrine  of  the  FataliUs;  the 
laft,  according  to  the  univerfil  opinion  of 
mankind.  No  divine,  no  moralift,  no  man 
of  fenfe,  ever  fuppofes  true  penitence  to  be- 
giiXy  till  the  criminal  become  confcious,  that 
he  has  done,  or  negledled,  fomething  which 
he  ought  not  to  have  done  or  negledled  :  a 
fentiment  which  would  be  not  only  abfurd^ 
"but  impofiiblc,  if  all  criminals  and  .guilty 
perfons  believed,  from  internal  feeling,  that 
XN'hat  is  done  could  not  have  been  prevent- 
ed. Whenever  you  can  fatisfy  a  man  of  thisj 
he  may  continue  to  bewail  himftlf,  or  re- 
j)ine  at  fortune;  hut  his  repentance  is  at  an 
^nd.     It  is  always  a  part,  and  too  often  the 

whole. 
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whole,  of  the  language  of  remorfe  :  "  I  wifh' 
"  the  deed  had  never  been  done  -,  wretch 
*'  that  I  was,  not  to  refill:  the  temptation  !  " 
Does  this  imply,  that  the  penitent  firppofe? 
himfelf  to  have  been  under  a  neceltiiy  of 
committing  the  axftion,  and  that  his  condu<ft 
could  not  poffibly  have  been  different  from 
what  it  is  ?  To  me  it  feems  to  imply  jufl:  the 
contrary.  And  am  not  I  a  competent  judge;, 
of  this  matter  ?  Have  not  I  been  in  thefe 
circumflahces  ?  Has  not  this  been  often  the 
language  of  m^y  foul  ?  And  v^dll  any  maii 
pretend  to  fay,  that  I  do  hot  know  my  own 
thoughts,  or  that  he  knows  them  better  than 
I  ?-— All  men,  alas  !  have  but  too  frequent 
experience  of  at  leaft  this  part  of  repentance  ; 
then  why  multiply  words,  when  by  fads  it  is 
jfo  eafy  to  determine  the  controverfy  ? 

Other  Fatalifts  acknowledge,  that  the  free 
agency  of  man  is  imiverfally  felt  and  believ- 
ed. One  writer  affirms.  "That  tho' man 
**  in  truth  is  aneceffary  agent,  having  all  his 
*'  acflions  determined  by  fixed  and  immutable 
f'  laws ;  yet,  this  being  concealed  from  him, 
''  he  ads  with  the  convidion  of  being  a  free 
**  agent*". — Concealed  from  him'  Whpcon- 
ceals  it?  Does  the  axuhor  of  nature  conceal  it, 

— and 

*  EfTays  on  the  priiuiplcs  of  Morality   and  Natural  ReU-* 
gion,  p.  202.     Edinburgh  1751. 
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and  this  writer  difcovcr  it  !    What  deference 
is  not  due  to  the  judgment  of  a  metaphyfician, 
whofe  fagacity  is  fo  irrefiftibly  (I  had  almoft 
faid  omnipotently)  penetrating  1    But,  good 
Sir,  as  you  are  powerful,  you   {liould  have 
been  merciful.     It  was  not  kind  to  rob  poor 
mortals  of  this  crumb  of  comfort  which  had 
been  provided  for  them  in  their  ignorance  ; 
nor  generous  to  publilh  io  openly  the  fccret* 
of  Heaven,  and  fo  baffle  the  defigns  of  Pro- 
vidence by  a  few  (Irokes  of  your  pen.  By  the 
by,  it  is  a  lucky   thing  this  mighty  genius 
did  not  flourlfn  in  the  earlier  ages.     If  the 
laws  of  nature,  after  maintaining  their  au- 
thority for  fix   thoufand  years,  are   fo  little 
able  to  ftand  before  him,  who  knows  what 
havock  he  might  have  made  among  them  in 
the  infancy  of  their  eftabliiliment ! — In  truth, 
metaphyfic  is  a  perplexing  affair  to   the  paf- 
fions,  as  well  as  to  the  judgment.  Sometimes 
it  is  fo  abfurd,  that  not  to  be  merry  is  im- 
poffible  ;  and  fometimes  fo  impious,  that  not 
to  be  angry  were  unpardonable  :  but  often 
it  partakes  fo  much  of  both   qualities,  that 
one  knows  not  with  what  temper  of  mind 
to  confider  it  : 

"  To  laug^,  were  want  of  goodiiels,  and  of  grace  ; 
^*  i^nJ  ta  be  grave,  exceed*  all  power  of  fa<^c." 

But 
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But  why  infift  fo  long  on  the  univerfal 
acknowledgment  of  man's  free  agency  ?  To 
me  it  is  as  evident,  that  all  men  believe  them- 
felves  free,  as  that  all  men  think.  I  cannot 
fee  the  heart ;  I  judge  of  the  fentiments  of 
others  from  their  outward  behaviour ;  from 
the  higheft  to  the  loweft,  as  far  as  hiftory  and 
experience  can  carry  me,  I  find  the  condu(5t 
of  human  beings  fimilar  in  this  refped:  to 
my  own  :  and  of  my  own  free  agency  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  entertain  the  leafl 
doubt.  *'  Here  then  we  have  an  inflance  of 
**  a  doflrine  advanced  by  fome  philofophers, 
**  in  dire(5l  contradiction  to  the  general  belief 
"  of  all  men  in  all  ages."  This  is  a  repetition 
of  the  firft  remark  formerly  made  on  the 
iion-exiftence  of  rtiatter. 

2.  The  fecond  was  to  this  purpofe :  "  The 
reafonirig  by  which  this  dod:rine  is  fup- 
ported,  though  long  accounted  unanfwer- 
able,  did  never  produce  a  ferious  and  fleady 
convicflion  ;  common  fenfe  flill  declared  it 
to  be  falfe ;  we  were  forry  to  find  the 
powers  of  human  reafon  fo  limited  as  not 
to  afford  a  logical  confutation  of  it ;  we 
were  convinced  it  merited  confutation,  and 
flattered  ourfelves  that  one  time  or  other 
it  Would  be  confuted." 
I  fliall  here  take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
fcheme  of  neceffity  hath  not  as  yet  been  fully 

con* 
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confated ;    and  on    tins   fuppofition    (which 
the  Fatalifts  can  hardly  fail  to  acknowledge  a 
fair  one)  I  would  alk,  whether  the  remark 
jnft  now  quoted  be  applicable  to  the  realon- 
ings  urged  in  behalf  of  that  fchcme  ?     My 
experience  tells  me,  it  is*     After  giving   the 
advocates  for  necefTity  a  fair  hearing,  my  be- 
lief  is  exactly   the   fame   as   before.     I  am 
puzzled  perhaps,  but  not  convinced,  no  not. 
in   the   leaft   degree.     In  reading  fome  late 
elfays  on  this    fubjcd:,  I   find  many   things 
allowed  to   pafs   without  fcruple,    which    F 
cannot  admit :  and  when  I  have  got   to  the 
end,  and  afk  myfelf,  whether  I  am  free  or  a 
neceilary   agent,   nature  recurs    upon    me  fo 
irrefilHbly,  that  the  inveiligation  I  have  jufl 
finished  feems  (as   Shakefpeare  fays)  "  like 
**  the  fierce  vexation  of  a  dream,"  which, 
while  it  lafted,  had  fome  femblance  of  reality, 
but  now,  when  it   is  gone,   appears  to  have 
been  altogether  a  dclufion.  This  is  prejudice, 
you  fay  j   be  it  fo.     Before   the  confutation 
of  Berkeley's  fyftem,  would  it  have  been 
called  prejudice  not   to  be  convinced  by  his 
arguments  ?    I  know  not  but  it  might  ;  but 
I  am  fare,  that  of  fuch  prejudice   no   honeft 
man,   nor  lover  of  truth,  needs  be  adiamed. 
I  confefs,  that  when  I  enter  upon  this  con- 
itroverfy  in  queftion,  I  am  not  wholly  intlif- 
ferent;     I  am  a   little  biallcd   in  favour  of 

com- 
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common  fenfe,  and  I  cannot  help  it :  yet  i£ 
the  reafoning  were  conclufive,  I  am  confident 
it  would  breed  in  my  mind  feme  fufpicion, 
that  my  fentiment  of  moral  liberty  is  ambi- 
guous. As  I  experience  nothing  of  this 
kind,  my  convidion  remaining  the  fame  as 
before  what  muft  I  infer  ?  Surely  I  muft 
infer,  and  I  fin  againft  my  own  underfland- 
ing  if  I  do  not  infer,  that  though  the  reafon- 
ing be  fubtle,  the  doctrine  is  abfurd. 

But  what  if  a  man.  be  really  convinced 
by  that  reafoning,  that  he  is  a  neceliary 
agent  ? — Then  I  expeft  he  will  think  and  a^ 
according  to  his  convicD-ion.  If  he  continuie 
to  act  and  think  as  he  did  before,  and  as  I 
and  the  reft  of  the  v/orld  do  now,  he  muft? 
pardon  me  if  I  {hould  fufpetft  his  convi(5i:ion 
to  be  infincere.  For  let  it  be  obferved,  that 
the  Fatalifts  are  not  fatisfied  v/ith  calling 
their  doftrine  probable;  they  afrirm,  tiiatit  is 
certain,  and  refts  on  evidence  not  inferior  to 
demonftration.  If,  therefore,  it  convince 
at  all,  it  muft  convince  thoroughly.  Betweeti 
rejefting  it  as  utterly  falfe,  and  receiving  it 
ns  undeniably  true,  there  is  no  medium  to  a 
confiderate  perfon.  And  let  it  be  obferved 
further,  that  the  changes  which  the  real  be- 
lief of  fatality  muft  produce  in  the  condu(f^ 
and  fcntiments  of  men,  are  not  flight  an4 
imperceptible,  but,  as  will  appear  afterwards. 
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important  and  ftrikln^.  If  you  fay,  that 
the  inftinds  of  your  nature,  the  cuftoms  of 
the  world,  and  the  force  of  human  laws, 
oblige  you  to  adt  like  free  agents,  you  ac- 
knowledge fatality  to  be  contrary  to  nature 
and  common  fenfe^  which  is  the  point  I 
Want  to  prove. 

Clay  is  not  more  obfequioiis  to  the  potter# 
than  words  to   the  fkilful  difputant.     They 
may  be  made  to  aflume  almofl  any  form,  to 
enforce  almoll  any  dodrine.     So  true  it  is, 
that  much  may  be  faid  on  either  fide  of  moft 
queftions,  that  we  have   known    dealers   in 
controverfy,  who   were  always  of  the  fame 
mind  with  the  author  whom  they  read  lad, 
Wc  have  {ccn  theories  of  morality  deduced 
from  pride,  from  fympathy,  from  fclf-love, 
from  benevolence ;  and  all  fo   plaufible,  zs 
would  furprife  one  who  is  unacquainted  with 
the  ambiguities  of  language.     Of  thefe  the 
advocates  for  iimple   truth  are  lefs  careful  to 
avail  themfelves,  than  their  paradoxical  an- 
tagonifts.     The   arguments    of  the  former, 
being  more  obvious,  ftand   lefs  in  need   of 
illuftration  ;  thofe  of  the  latter  require  all  the 
cmbellilhments  of  eloquence  and  refinement 
to  recommend    them.     Robbers   fcldom   go 
abroad    without  arFiis ;    they  examine  every 
corner  and   countenance   with  a  penetrating 
eye,  which  habitual  diftruft  and  circujjifpec- 

tion 
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tien  have  rendered  intenfely  fagacious  :  the 
honeft  man  walks  carelefsly  about  his  bufinefs, 
intending  no  harm,  and  fufped:ing  none.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  philofophers  do  often, 
in  the  ufe  of  words,  impofe  on  themfelves  as 
well  as  on  others  s  an  ambiguous  word 
flipping  in  by  accident  will  often  perplex  a. 
whole  fubjed,  to  the  equal  furprifc  of  both 
parties ;  and  perhaps,  in  a  long  courfe  of 
years,  the  caufe  of  this  perplexity  iliall  not 
be  difcovered.  This  was  never  more  remark- 
ably the  cafe,  than  in  the  controverfy  about 
the  exigence  of  matter ;  and  this  no  doubt  is 
one  great  hindrance  to  the  utter  confutation 
of  the  dodrine  of  neceffity.  Fatalifts  in- 
deed make  a  ftir,  and  feem  much  in  earneft, 
-about  fettling  the  figniiication  of  wdrds : 
but  "  words  beget  words,"  as  Bacon  well 
obferveth ;  and  it  cannot  be  expedted,  that 
they  who  are  interefted  in  fupporting  a  fy- 
(lem  will  be  fcrupulouily  impartial  in  their 
definitions. 

With  a  few  of  thefe  a  theorift  commonly 
begins  his  fyftem.  This  has  the  appearance 
of  fairnefs  and  perfpicuity.  We  hold  it  for  a 
maxim,  that  a  man  may  ufe  words  in  any 
fenfe  he  pleafes,  provided  he  explain  the 
fenfe  in  which  he  ufes  them ;  and  we  think 
it  captious  to  find  fault  with  words.  We 
therefore  are  eafily  prevailed  on  to  admit  his 
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definitions,    which   are   generally  plaufible, 
and  not  apparently  repugnant  to  the  analogy 
of  language.     But  the   underftanding  of  the 
author  when  he  writes,  and  that  of  the  ftu- 
dent  when  he  reads  them,  are  in  very  diffe- 
rent circumftances.     The   former  knows  his 
fyftem  already,  and  adapts  his  definitions  to 
it  :   the  latter  is  ignorant  of  the  fyftem,  and 
therefore  can  have  no  notion  of  the  tendency 
of  the  definitions.     Befides,  every  fyflem  is 
in  fome   degree  obfcure  to   one  who  is  but 
beginning    to   ftudy-  it ;  and   this  obfcurity 
ferves  to  difguife  whatever  in  the  preliminary 
illuftrations  is  forced  or  inexplicit.    Thus  the 
mind  of  the  mofl  candid  and  mofl  attentive 
reader  is  prepared  for  the  reception  of  error, 
long  before  he  has  any  fufpicion  of  the  au- 
thor's real  dcfign.     And  then,  the  more  he 
is   accuflomed  to   ufe    words    in    a   certain 
fignification,  the  more  he  is  difpofed  to  think 
that  fjgnific^tion  natural;  fo  that,  the  further 
he  advances  in   i.a;i  iy item,  he   is   flill   i-^  ore 
and  more  reconciled  tu  it.     Nc^ed  yve  wonder 
then  at  the  variety  of  mora!  fyitv^xis  ?    need 
we  wonder  to  fee  mar's  judgme'^it  fo  eafiiy, 
and  often  fo  cgregioufly,  milled,  by  abrtradl 
reafoning  ?   need  \ye  v/ondcr  at  the  fucccfs  of 
any  theurifl,   wj/j  ha^  a  tolerable  command 
of  language,    nnd  a  moderate   fhare  of  cun- 
X»ing,  provided  his  fyftem  be  well-timed,  and 

adapted 
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adapted  to  the  manners  and  principles  of  his 
age  ?  Neither  need  we  wonder  to  fee  the 
groiTeft  and  moft  deteftable  abfurdities  re* 
commended  by  fingular  plaufibiUty  of  argu- 
ment, and  fuch  as  may  for  a  time  impofc 
even  on  the  intelligent  and  fagacious  ;  till  at 
laft,  when  the  author's  defign  becomes  mani- 
feft,  common  fcnfe  begins  to  operate,  and 
men  have  recourfe  to  their  inftindiive  and 
intuitive  fentiments^  as  the  mofl  effedtual  fe- 
curity  againft  the  ailaults  of  the  logician. 

Further,  previous  to   all   influence   from 
habit  and  education,  the  intelleftual   abili- 
ties of  different  men  are  very  different  in  re- 
fpe<ft  of  reafoning,  as   well   as  of  common 
fenfe.     Some  men,  fagacious  enough  in  per- 
ceiving truth,  are  but  ill  qualified  to  reafoii 
about  it ;  while  others,  not  fuperior  in  com- 
mon fenfe,  or  intuitive   fagacity,  are  much 
more  dextrous  in  devifing  and  confuting  ar- 
guments.    If  you  propofe  a  fophifm  to  the 
latter,  you  are  at  once  contradid:ed  and  con- 
futed :  the  former,  though  they  cannot  con- 
fute you,  are  perhaps  equally  fenfible  of  your 
falfe   dodtrine,  and   unfair   reafoning ;    they 
know,  that  what  you  fay  is  not  true,  though 
they  cannot  tell   in  what   refpe<5t  it  is  fahe. 
Perhaps  all  that   is  wanting  to  enable  them 
to  confute  as  well  as  contradid,  is   only  a 
little  practice  in    fpeaking  and  wrangling  : 

but 
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but  furely  this  affctfts  not  the  truth  or  falfc- 
hood  of  propofitions.  What  is  falle  is  as 
really  fo  to  the  perfon  who  perceives  its  fal- 
fity,  without  being  able  to  prove  it,  as  to 
him  who  both  perceives  and  proves  ;  and  it 
is  equally  falfe,  before  I  learn  logic,  and 
after.  —  Is  it  not  therefore  highly  unreafon- 
able  to  expedl  conviction  from  every  antago- 
nift  who  cannot  confute  you,  and  to  afcribc 
to  prejudice  what  is  owing  to  the  irrefirtible 
impulfe  of  unerring  nature  ? 

I  have  converfed  with  many  people  of 
fcnfe  on  the  fubjetSt  of  this  controvcrfy  con- 
cerning liberty  and  necefllty.  To  the  greater 
part  the  arguments  of  Clarke  and  others,  in 
vindication  of  liberty,  fecmed  quite  fatisfv" 
ing  ;  others  owned  thcmfclves  puzzled  with 
the  fubleties  of  thofe  who  took  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  queflion  ;  fome  repofed  with  full 
aflurance  on  that  confcioufnefs  of  liberty 
which  ever^  man  feels  in  his  own  breall :  in 
a  word,  as  far  as  my  expeiience  goes,  I  have 
found  all  the  impartial,  the  moll:  fagacious,. 
and  mofl  virtuous,  part  of  mankind,  enemies 
to  fatality  in  their  hearts  ;  willing  to  conli- 
der  the  arguments  for  it  as  rather  fpecious 
than  folid ;  and  difpofed  to  receive^  with 
joyand  thankfulnefs,  a  thorough  vindication 
of  human  liberty,  and  a  logical  confutation 
©f  the  oppofite  do<lhine. 

3-  It 
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3.  It  hath  been  faid,  That  philofopK^rs 
.are   anfwerable,  not   for   the    confequcnces, 
but  only  for  the  jtruth,  of  their  tenets  ;  and 
that  if  a  do(5trine  be  true,  its   being  attended 
with  difagreeable  confequeaces   will  .not  ren- 
der it  falfe.     W.e  readily  acquiefce  in  this  re- 
mark ;  but  we  imagine  it  cannot  be   meant 
of  any  truth  but  vvha,t  is  certain  and  incon- 
trovertible.    No  genuine  truth  did  ever  of  it- 
felf  produce  effed:s  inconfil!l:ent  with  real  *dti- 
lity  *.     But  many  principles  pafs  for  truth, 
which  are  far  from  deferving  that  honourable 
appellation.     Some   give    it  to   all  dodtrines 
which  have  been  defended  with  fubtlety,  and 
which,   whether   fcrioufly    believed  or   not, 
have  never  been  logically  confuted.     But   to 
affirm,  that  all    fuch  doctrines  are    certainly 
true,    would    argue   the   mofl  contemptible 
ignorance  of  human  language,    and  humaji 
nature.     It  is  therefore  abfurd  to  fay,  that  th.e 
bad  confequences  of  admitting  fuch  dodtrines 
ought  not  to  be  urged  as  arguments  againft 
them.     Now,  there  are  many  perfons  in  the 
world,  of  mofl   refpedable     underftanding, 
who  would  be  extremely  averfe   to   acknow- 
ledge, that   the  dodlrine   of  ncceffity  hath 
ever  been  demonftrated  beyond  all   poffibility 
pf  doubt ;  I  may  therefore  be  permitted  to 

con- 
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confidcr  it  as  a  controvertible  tenet,  and  to 
expofe  the  abfurditics  and  dangerous  confe- 
quences  with  which  the  belief  of  it  may  and 
muft  be  attended. 

Mr.  Hume  endeavours  to  raife  a  prejudice 
againfl  this  method  of  refutation.  He  pro- 
bably forefaw,  that  the  tendency  of  his  prin- 
ciples would  be  urged  as  an  argument  againfl 
them  ;  and  being  fomewhat  apprehenfive  of 
the  confequences,  as  well  he  might,  he  inli- 
nuates,  that  ail  fuch  reafoning  is  no  better 
than  pcrfonal  inved:ive.  *  *  There  is  no  me- 
"  thod  of  reafoning,"  fays  he,  "  more 
*'  common,  and  yet  none  more  blameable, 
*'  than  in  philofophical  debates  to  endeavour 
"  the  refutation  of  any  hypothelis,  by  apre- 
**  tence  of  its  dangerous  confequences  to  r^- 
**  ligion  and  morality.  When  any  opinion 
"  leads  into  abfurditics,  it  is  certainly  falfe  ; 
**  but  it  Is  not  certain  that  an  opinion  is 
**  falfe,  becawfc  it  is  of  dangerous  confe- 
**  quencc.  Such  topics  therefore  ought  en- 
"  tirelv  to  be  forborn  ;  as  fervins:  nothino: 
**  to  the  difcovery  of  truth,  but  only  to 
"  make  the  perfon  of  an  antagonift  odi- 
*'  ous  *."  If  your  philofophy  be  fuch,  that 
its  confequences  cannot  be  unfolded  without 
rendering   your   perfon   odious,    pray,    Mr. 

Y  Hume, 

*  KfTay  on  Liberty  and  Ncccfllty,  part  2, 
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Hume,  who  is  to  blame  ?  you,  who  con- 
trive and  publilh  it  ;  or  I,  who  criticife  it  ? 
There  is  a  kind  of  philofophy  fo  falutary  in 
its  efFedls,  as  to  endear  the  perfon  of  the  au- 
thor to  every  good  man  :  why  is  not  yours 
of  this  kind  ?  If  it  is  not,  as  you  yourfelf 
feem  to  apprehend,  do  you  think,  that  I 
ought  to  applaud  your  principles,  or  fuffer 
them  to  pafs  unexamined,  even  though  I  am 
certain  of  their  pernicious  tendency  ?  or  that, 
out  of  refpe(5b  to  your  perfon,  I  ought  not  to 
put  others  on  their  guard  againft  them  ? 
Surely  you  cannot  be  fo  blinded  by  fclf-ad- 
miration,  as  to  think  it  the  duty  of  any  man 
to  facrifice  the  intereft  of  mankind  to  your 
intereft,  or  rather  to  your  reputation  as  a 
metaphylical  writer.  If  ,you  do  think  fo,  I 
mufl  take  the  liberty  to  differ  from  your 
judgment  in  this,  as  in  many  other  matters. 
Nor  can  I  agree  to  what  our  author  fays 
of  this  method  of  reafoning,  that  it  tends  no- 
thing to  the  difcovery  of  truth.  Does  not 
every  thing  tend  to  the  difcovery  of  truth, 
that  difpofes  men  to  think  for  themfelves, 
and  to  coniider  opinions  with  attention,  be- 
fore tiiey  adopt  them  ?  And  have  not  many 
well-meaning  perfons  raflily  adopted  a  plau- 
fible  opinion  on  the  fiippofition  of  its  being 
harmlefs,  who,  if  they  had  been  aware  of  its 
bad  tendency,  would  have   proceeded   with 

more 
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more  caution,  and  made  a  much  better  ufe 
of  their  underftanding  ? 

This  is  truly  a  notable  expedient  for  deter- 
mining controverfy  in  favour  of  licentious, 
theories.  An  author  publifiies  a  book,  in 
which  are  many  dodtrines  fatal  to  human 
happinefs,  and  fubverfive  of  human  fociety. 
If,  from  a  regard  to  truth,  and  to  mankind, 
we  endeavour  to  expofe  them  in  their  proper 
colours,  and,  by  difplaying  !their  dangerous 
and  abfurd  confequences,  to  deter  men  from 
railily  adopting  them  without  examination  ; 
our  advcrfliry  immediately  exclaims,  "  This 
**  is  not  fair  reafoning  ;  this  is  perfonal  in- 
**  ve6tive."  Were  the  fentiments  of  the 
public  to  be  regulated  by  this  exclamation, 
licentious  writers  might  do  what  mifchief 
they  pleafed,  and  no  man  durft  appear  in  op- 
pofition,  without  being  hooted  at  for  his 
want  of  breeding.  It  is  happy  for  us  all, 
that  the  law  is  not  to  be  browbeaten  by  infi- 
nuations  of  this  kind  ;  otherwife  we  fhould 
hear  fome  folks  exclaim  againll  it  every  day, 
as  one  of  the  mofi:  ungenteel  things  in  the 
world.  And  truly  they  would  have  reafon  : 
for  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  an  indi(flment 
at  the  Old  Bailey  has  much  the  air  of  a  per- 
fonal invecflive  ;  and  bani(hment,  or  burn- 
ing in  the  hand,  amounts  nearly  to  a  perfo- 
nal allault;  nav,  both  have  often  this  exprefs 
Y  2  'end, 
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.end,  to  make  the  perfcn  of  the  criminal  odi- 
ous :  and  yet,  in  his  judgment  perhaps, 
there  was  no  great  harm  in  picking  a  pocket 
of  a  handkerchief,  value  thirteen  pence,  pro- 
vided it  was  done  with  a  good  grace.  Let 
not  the  majefty  of  fcience  be  offended  by 
this  allufion  ;  I  mean  not  to  argue  from  it, 
for  it  is  not  quite  fimilar  to  the  cafe  in  hand. 
That  thofe  men  acfl  the  part  of  good  citizens, 
who  endeavour  to  overturn  the  plain  eft  prin- 
ciples of  human  knowledge,  and  to  fubvert 
the  foundations  of  all  religion,  I  am  far  from, 
thinking  -,  but  I  fhould  be  extremely  forry  to 
fee  any  other  weapons  employed  againfl  them 
than  thofe  of  reafon  and  ridicule  chaflifcd  by 
decency  and  truth.  Other  weapons  this  caule 
requires  not  ^  nay,  in  this  caufe,  all  other 
weapons  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 
And  let  it  ftill  be  remembered,  that  the  ob- 
jed:  of  our  ftridurcs  is  not  men,  but  books; 
and  that  thefe  incur  our  cenfurc,  not  becaufe 
they  bear  certain  names,  but  becaufe  they 
contain  certain  principles. 

Thefe  remarks  relate  rather  to  the  dodlrines 
of  fcepticifm  in  general,  than  to  this  of  ne- 
ceffity  in  particular  ;  which  I  am  not  igno- 
rant that  many  men,  refpeftable  both  for 
their  talents  and  principles,  have  afferted.  I 
prefume,  howcyer,    they    would   have   been 

more 
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more  cautious,  ifihey  had  attended  to  the 
coufcqucnces  that  may  be  drawn  from  it.  —^ 
To  wb-icli  I  now  return. 

Some  of  the  Fatalifts  are  wilHng  to  recon- 
cile their  fyftcm  with  our  natural  notions  of 
moral  good  and  evil  ;  but  all  they  have  been 
fible  to  do  is,  to  remove  the  difficulty  a  ftep 
or  two  further  off.  But  the  moft  confider- 
ablc  of  that  party  are  not  very  folicitous  to 
render  thefe  points  confiftent.  If  they  can 
only  eflablifli  necefiity,  they  leave  natural  re- 
ligion to  fliift  for  itfelf.  Mr.  Hume  in  par- 
ticular affirms,  tliat  on  his  principles  it  is 
impoffible  for  natural  reafon  to  vindicate  the 
charader  of  the  Deity  *.  Had  this  author 
been  pofTelTed  of  one  grain  of  that  modefty 
which  he  recommends  in  the  conclufion  of 
his  efTay  ;  had  he  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  facrifice  a  little  pittance  of  ignominious 
^pplaufe  to  the  happincfs  of  human  kind  ; 
he  would  have  fliuddcred  at  the  thought  of 
inculcating  a  dod:rine  which  he  knew  to  be 
irreconcilcable  with  this  great  firft  principle- 
of  religion  ;  and  of  which,  therefore,  he- 
muft  have  known,  that  it  tended  to  overturn 
the  only  durable  foundation  of  human  fo- 
ciety  and  human  happinefs. 

The 
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The  advocates  for  liberty,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  univerfally  efpoufcd  the  canfe  of 
virtue,  and  zealoufly  ailertcd  the  infinite 
wifdom  and  purity  of  the  divine  nature. 
Nov\^,  Iconfefs,  that  this  very  confideration 
is,  according  to  my  notion  of  things,  a 
flrong  argument  in  favour  of  the  laft  mcri- 
tioned  dod:rine.  Here  are  two  opinions  ;  the 
one  inconfiHent  with  the  frft  principles  of 
natural  religion,  as  fome  of  thofe  who  main- 
tain it  acknowledge,  as  well  as  with  the  ex- 
perience, the  belief,  and  the  pradlice,  of  the 
generality  of  rational  beings  ;  the  other  per- 
ic^]y  confiflent  with  religion,  confcience, 
and  common  fenfe.  If  the  reader  believe, 
with  mc,  that  the  Deity  is  infinitely  good  and 
wife,  he  cannot  balance  a  moment  between 
them  ;  nor  hefitate  to  afiirm,  that  the  uni- 
vcrfal  belief  of  the  former  would  produce 
much  mifchief  and  mifery  to  mankind.  If 
he  be  prepofTefled  in  favour  of  fatality,  he 
Ought,  however,  before  he  acquiefce  in  it 
as  true,  to  be  well  affured,  that  the  eviden- 
ces of  natural  religion,  particularly  of  the 
divine  exiflence  and  attributes,  are  weaker 
than  the  proofs  that  have  been  urged  in  be- 
half of  neceffity.  But  will  any  one  fay,  that 
this  do(5lrine  admits  of  a  proof,  as  unexcep- 
tionable as  that  by  which  we  evince  the  be- 
ing and  attributes  of  God  ?  I  appeal   to  his 
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own  heart,  I  appeal    to   tlie  experience  and 

confcioiifnefs    of  mankind  ; are  you    as 

thoroughly  convinced,  that  no  paft  ac5lion 
of  yoiir  life  could  poffibly  have  been  prevent- 
ed, and  that  no  future  ad:ion  can  poflibly  be 
contingent,  as  that  God  is  infinitely  wife, 
powerful,  and  good  ?  —  Examine  the  evi- 
dence of  both  proportions,  examine  with 
candour  the  iiillinclive  fuggeftions  of  your 
own  mind  ; — and  then  tell  me,  v^hether  you 
find  atheifm  or  man's  moral  liberty  hardell  to 
be  believed. 

Perhaps  I  fhall  be  told,  that  the  belief  of 
moral  liberty  is  attended  with  equal  difficul- 
ties ;  for  that,  to  reconcile  the  contingency 
of  human  a^lions  with  theprefcienceof  God, 
is  as  impoffible,  as  to  reconcile  necefTity  with 
his  goodnefs  and  wifdom.  Others  h^ve  an- 
fwered  this  objed:ion  at  length  >  I  make 
therefore  only  two  brief  remarks  upon  it. 
I .  As  it  implies  not  any  reflection  on  the  di- 
vine power,  to  fay,  that  it  cannot  perform 
impofiibilities  ;  fo  neither,  I  prefume,  doth 
it  imply  any  refle(5tion  on  his  knowledge,  to 
fay,  that  he  cannot  forefee  as  certain,  what 
is  really  not  certain,  but  only  contingent. 
Yet  he  fees  all  poffible  effetfls  of  all  poffible 
caufes  :  and  our  freedom  to  chufe  good  or 
evil  can  no  more  be  conceived  to  interfere 
with   the   final  purpofes  of  his  providence,' 

thaii 
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than  our  power  of  moving  our  limbs  is  in- 
confiftent  with  our  inability  to  remove  moun- 
tains. 2.  No  man  will  take  it  upon  him  to 
fay,  that  he  diftindly  underftands  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Deity  a<fl:s,  perceives,  and 
knows  :  but  the  incomprehenfiblenefs  of  his 
nature  will  never  induce  men  to  doubt  his 
cxiflence  and  attributes,  unlcfs  there  be  men 
who  fancy  themfclves  infallible,  and  of  infi- 
nite capacity.  Shall  I  then  conclude,  be- 
caufe  I  cannot  fully  comprehend  the  manner 
in  which  the  divine  prefcience  operates,  that 
therefore  the  Deity  is  not  infinitely  perfe(5l  ? 
or  that,  therefore,  I  cannot  be  certain  of  the 
truth  of  a  fentiment  v/hich  is  warranted 
by  my  conftant  experience,  and  by  that  of 
all  mankind  ?  Shall  I  fay,  that  becaufe  my 
knowledge  is  not  infinite,  therefore  I  have 
no  knov/ledge  ?  Becaufe  I  know  not  when  I 
Ihall  die,  does  it  follow,  that  I  cannot  be 
certain  of  my  being  now  alive  ?  Becaufe  God 
hath  not  told  me  every  thing,  fliall  I  refufe 
to  believe  what  he  hath  told  me  ?  That  fuch 
a  conclufion  fhould  be  drav/n  from  fuch  pre- 
mifes,  is,  in  my  judgment,  as  contrary  to 
reafon,  as  to  fay,  that  becaufe  1  am  igno- 
rant of  the  caufe  of  magnetical  attradion, 
therefore  I  ought  not  to  believe  that  the 
needle  points  to  the  north.— That  I  am  a  free 
^genr,  I  know  and  believe  ;  that  God  fore- 

i<pe§ 
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fees  whatever  can  be  forefccn,  as  he  can  do 
whatever  can  be  done,  I  ahb  know  and  be- 
lieve :  nor  have  the  FataHfls  ever  proved,  nor 
can  they  ever  prove,  that  the  one  bchcf  is 
inconfillent  with  the  other. 

The  ailerters  of  human  liberty  have  al- 
ways maintained,  that  to  believe   all   ad:ions 
and  intentions  necelTary,  is  the  fame  tiling  as 
to  believe,  that  man  is    not  an   accountable 
being,  or,  in  other  words,  no   moral   agent. 
And  indeed   this  notion   is  natural  to  every 
perfon  who  has  the  courage  to  truft  his  own 
experience,  without  fccking  to  puzzje  plain 
matter  of  facfl  with  verbal    diftincHons  and 
metaphyfical  refinement.     But,  it  is  faid,   the 
fenfe  of  moral  beauty  and   turpitude  ftill  re- 
mains with  us,  even. after  we  are  convinced, 
that  all  acftions  and  intentions  are  neceflary  ; 
that  this  fcnfe  maketh  us  moral  agents  ;  and, 
therefore,  that  our  moral  agency  is  perfeclly 
confiilent  with    our  neceflary   agency.     But 
this  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe  ;  it   is  putting 
us  off  with  mere  v/ords.     For  what   is  mo- 
ral agency,  and  what  is  implied  in  it  ?  This  at 
leaft  muft  be  implied  in  it,   that  we  ought  to 
do  fome  things,  and  not  to  do  others.     But  if 
every  intention  and  adtion  of  my  life  is  fixed 
by  eternal  laws,  which   I   can  neither   elude 
nor  alter,  it  is  as  abf/.rd  to  fay  to  me,  You 
ought  to  be  honcfl:  to-morrow,  as  to  liiy.  You 

ought 
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ought  to  flop  the  motion  of  the  planets  to- 
morrow. Unlefs  fome  events  depend  upon 
my  determination,  ought y  and  ought  not,  have 
no  meaning  when  applied  to  me.  Moral 
agency  further  implies,  that  we  are  account- 
able for  pur  condu(5t  j  and  that  if  we  do  what 
we  ought  not  to  do,  we  defcrve  blame  and 
punifhment.  My  confcience  tells  m.e,  that  I 
am  accountable  for  thofe  adlions  only  that  are 
in  my  own  power ;  and  neither  blames  nor 
approves,  in  myfelf  or  in  others,  that  conduft 
"which  is  the  effe(5t,  not  of  choice,  but  of  ne- 
ceflity.  Convince  me,  that  all  my  acflions 
are  equally  neceflary,  and  you  lilence  my 
confcience  for  ever,  or  at  leaft  prove  it  to  be 
ji  fallacious  and  impertinent  monitor  :  you 
will  then  convince  me,  that  all  circumfpec- 
tion  is  unneceiiary,  and  all  remorfe  abiurd. 
And  is  it  a  m.atter  of  little  moment,  whether 
I  believe  my  moral  feelings  authentic  and 
true,  or  equivocal  and  fallacious  ?  Can  any 
principle  be  of  more  fatal  confcquence  to  me, 
or  to  focicty,  than  to  believe,  that  the  didlates 
of  confcience  are  faife,  unreafonable,  or  in- 
lignificant  ?  Yet  this  is  one  certain  elfedt  of 
my  becoming  a  Fatalifb,  or  even  fceptical  in 
regard  to  moral  liberty. 

I  obferve,  that  when  a  man's  underfland- 
ing  begins  to  be  fo  far  perverted  by  de- 
bauchery, as  to  make  him  imagine  his  crimes 

una-^ 
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unavoidable,  from  that  moment  he  begins  to 
think  them  innocent,  and  deems  it  a  Effi- 
cient apology,  that  in  reipedl:  of  them  he  is 
no  longer  a  free,  but  a  nccelTary  agent.  The 
drunkard  pleads  his  conftitution,  the  blaf-^ 
phemer  urges  the  invincible  force  of  habit, 
and  the  fenfualift  w^ould  have  us  believe,  that 
his  appetites  are  too  ftrong  to  be  refifted. 
Suppofe  all  men  fo  far  perverted  as  to  argue 
in  the  fame  manner  with  regard  to  crimes  of 
every  kind  ; — then  it  is  certain,  that  all  men 
would  be  equally  dilpofed  to  think  all  crimes 
innocent.  And  what  would  be  the  confe- 
qucnce  ?  Liccntioufncfs,  mifery,  and  dcfola- 
tion,  irremediable  and  univerfal.  If  God 
intended  that  men  fliould  be  happy,  and  that 
the  human  race  fliould  continue  for  many 
generations,  he  certainly  intended  alfo,  that 
men  fliould  believe  themfelves  free,  moral, 
and  accountable  creatures. 

Suppofmg  it  poilible  far  a  man  to  act  upon 
the  belief  of  his  being  a  necciUry  agent,  let 
us  fee  how  he  would  behave  in  fome  of  the 
common  affairs  of  life.  He  does  me  an  in- 
jury.  I  go  to  him  and  remonftrate.  You 
will  excufe  me,  fays  he  ;  I  was  put  upon  it 
by  one  en  whom  I  am  dependent,  and  who 
threatened  me  with  beggary  and  perdition  if 
I  refuled  to  comply.  I  acknowledge  this  to 
Lc  a  confiderable  aljeviation  qf  the  poor  man's 

guilt. 
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guilt.  '  Next  day  he  repeats  the  injury  ;  and, 
on  my  renewing  my  remonftrances,'  Truly, 
fays  he,  I  was  offered  fixpence  to  do  it ;  ox 
I  did  it  to  pleafe  my  humour  :  but  I  know 
you  will  pardon  me,  when  I  tell  you,  that  as 
all  motives  are  the  neceiTary  caufes  of  the  ac- 
tions that  proceed  from  them,  it  follows,  that 
all  motives  producftive  of  the  fame  a<5tion  are 
irrefiflible  ;  and  therefore,  in  refpedt  of  the 
agent,  equally  ftrong  :  I  am  therefore  as  in- 
nocent now  as  I  was  formerly  3  for  the  event 
has  proved,  that  the  motive  arifing  from  the 
offer  of  fixpence,  or  from  the  impulfe  of 
whim,  was  as  effedual  in  producing  the  a6li- 
an  which  you  call  an  injury,  as  the  motive 
arifing  from  the  fear  of  ruin.  Notwithfland- 
ing  this  fine  fpeech,  I  fhould  be  afraid,  that 
thefe  principles,  if  perfifled  in,  and  aded 
upon,  would  foon  bring  the  poor  Fatalifl  to 
Tyburn  or  Bedlam. 

Will  you  promife  to  aflift  me  to-morrow 
with  your  labour,  advice,  or  intereft  ?  No, 
fays  the  pradical  Fatalifl ;  1  can  promife 
nothing  3  for  my  conduct  to-morrow  will 
certainly  be  determined  by  the  motive  than 
then  happens  to  predominate.  Let  your 
promife,  fay  I,  be  youf  motive.  How  can 
you  be  fo  ignorant,  he  replies,  as  to  ima- 
gine that  our  motives  to  action  are  in  our 
own  power  !    O  fad,  O  fad  !  you  muft  fludy 

me- 
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metapbyfic,  indeed  you  muft.  Why,  Sir, 
our  motives  to  adioii  arc  obtruded  upon  us 
by  irrcfiflible  necelTity.  PcrJiaps  they  arife, 
immediately,  from  fome  paflion,  jndr^ment, 
fancy,  or  (if  you  pleafe)  volition;   hut   this 

volition,    flmcy,    judgment,    or    paiTion 

\vhat  is  it  ?  an  effedl  witliout  a  caufe  ?  No, 
no  ;  it  is  necefTarily  excited  by  fome  idea, 
ohjctT:,  or  notion,  which  prefents  itfclf  in- 
dependently on  me,  and  in  confequencc  of 
fome  intrinlic  caufe,  the  operation  of  which 
I  can  neither  forefec  nor  prevent. — Where  is 
the  man  who  would  chufe  this  FataJifl  for 
his  friend,  companion,  or  fellow-citizen  ? 
who  will  fay,  that  fociety  could  at  all  fub- 
fifl,  if  the  ^reneralitv  of  mankind  were  to 
think,  and  fpeak,  and  adl,  on  fuch  principles? 
But,  fays  the  Fatalift,  is  it  not  eafy  to 
imagine  cafes  in  which  the  men  who  believe 
thcmfelves  free,  would  adl  the  part  of  fools 
or  knaves  ?  Nothino:  indeed  is  more  eafv. 
But  let  it  be  obfervcd,  that  the  folly  or  kna- 
very of  fuch  men  arifes,  not  from  their  per- 
fuaiion  of  their  own  free  agency,  for  many 
millions  of  this  perfuanon  have  paiTed 
through  life  with  a  fair  chara(^er,  but  from 
otlier  caufcs.  I  cannot  conceive  any  greater 
difcouragcment  from  knavery  and  folly,  than 
the  confidcration,  that  man  is  an  accountable 
being  ;  and  I  know  not  how  we  can  fuppcffe 

him 
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him  accountable,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  him  free. 
The  obvious  tendency  of  our  principles  is 
therefore  to  deter  men  from  knavery  and 
folly  ;  whereas  it  is  impofhble  for  a  P^atalill: 
to  a6t  upon  his  own  principles  for  one  ddyy 
without  rendering  himfelf  ridiculous  or  de- 
tellable. 

The  reader,   if  difpofed  to    piirfue    thefe 
hints,  and   attend,  in    imagination,    to   the 
behaviour  of  the   prad^ical    Fatalift    in   the 
more  interefting  fcenes  of  public  and  private 
life,  may  entertain  himfelf  with  a  feries  of 
adventures,  more  ludicrous,  or  at  leaft  more 
irrational,  than  any  of  thofe  for  which  the 
knight  of  La  Mancha  is  celebrated.     I   pre- 
fume  I  have  faid  enough  to  fatisfy  every  im- 
partial mind,  '*  That  the  real   and   general 
**  belief  of  neccffity  would  be  attended  with 
*'  fatal  confequences  to  fcience,  and  to  hu- 
*'  man  nature  /' — which   is   a   repetition  of 
the   third  remark  we  forni'-rly  made  on  the 
dod;rine  of  the  non-exillence  of  matter  *. 

And  now  we  have  proved,  that  if  there 
was  any  reafon  for  rcjeding  Berkeley's 
dodlrine  as  abfurd,  and  contrary  to  common 
fenfe,  before  his  arguments  were  fliown  to 
arife  from  the  abufe  of  words,  there  is  at 
prefcnt  the  fame  reafon  for  rejecting  the  doc- 
trine 

*  Sea  tlie  end  of  the  preceding  fedtion. 
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trine  of  neceflity,   even    on   the    fuppofition 
that  it  hath  not  as  yet  been  logically  confut- 
ed.    Both  dodrines  are  repugnant  to  the  ge- 
neral   belief  of    mankind :   both,    notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  fubtleft  fophift- 
ry,  are  ilill  incredible  :   both  are  fo  contrary 
to  nature,  and   to    the  condition  of  human 
beings,  that  they  cannot  be  carried  into  prac- 
tice ;   and  fo  contrary  to  true  philofophy,  that 
they  cannot  be  admitted  into  fcience,  with- 
out bringing  fcepticifm  along  with  them,  and 
rendering    queftionable    the    plaineil:    prin- 
ciples  of  moral  truth,  and  the   very  dillinc- 
tion    between    truth   and     falfehood.     In    a 
word,  we  have  proved,  that  common   fenfe, 
as  it  teacheth   us  to  believe  and  be  aflured  of 
the  exiflence  of  matter,  doth  alfo  teach  us  to 
believe  and  be  allured,  that  man  is  a  free  agent. 
It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  prefent 
purpofe,  to  enter  upon  a  logical  examination 
of  the   argument  for  necelfity.     Our  defign 
i«  only  to  explain,  by  what  marks  one  may 
diftinguifh  the  principles  of  common  ienfe, 
that  is,  intuitive  or  felf-evidcnt  notions,  from 
thofe  deceitful  and  inveterate  opinions   that 
have  fometimes  ajTumcd  the  fame  appearance. 
If  I  have   fatlsucd   the   reader,    that  the  free 
agency  of  man  is  a  felf- evident  fad:,  I  have 
alfo  fatitficd  him,  that  all  rcafonins:  on   the 
iide   of   neceflity,  though    accounted  unan- 

fwer- 
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fwerable.  Is,  in  its  very  natute,  and  prcvi- 
oufly  to  all  confutation,  abfurd  and  irrational, 
and  contrary  to  the  pracflice  and  principles  of 
all  true  philofophers. 

Let  not  the  friends  of  liberty  be  difcou- 
raged  by  the  perplexing  arguments  of  the 
Fatalift  *.  Arguments  in  oppofition  to  felf- 
cvident  truth,  muft,  if  plaufible  at  all,  be 
extremely  perplexing.  Think  what  methodof 
reafoning  a  man  muft  purfuc,  who  fets  him- 
felf  to  confut-  any  axiom  in  geometry,  or  to 
aro;ue  aj:^ainfl:  the  exiftence  of  a  fentiment 
acknowledged  and  felt  by  all  mankind.  In- 
deed I  cannot  fee  how  fuch  a  perfon  iliould 
ever  impofe  upon  people  of  fenfe,  except  by 
availing  himfelf  of  expreilions,  which  either 
are  in  themfelves  ambiguous,  or  become  fo 
by  his  manner  of  applying  them.  If  the 
Ambiguity  be  difcernible,  the  argument  can 

have 

*  There  is  no  fubjcIH;  on  which  doiibts  and  diruciiltles  may 
not  be  ftartetl  by  ingenious  and  dilputatious  men  :  and  thcie" 
fore,  from  the  number  of  the?/  obje(5lions,  and  the  length  of 
the  controverfy  to  which  they  give  occafion,  w'C  cannot,  in 
any  cafe,  conclude,  that  the  original  evidence  is  weak,  or  even 
that  it  is  not  obvious  and  flriking.  Were  we  to  prefume,  that 
every  principle  is  dubious  againft  which  fpe:.ious  objedtions  may 
be  contrived,  we  fhould  be  quickly  led  into  univerfal  fcepti* 
cifm.  The  two  ways  in  which  the  ingenuity  of  fpeculative 
men  has  been  moll  commonly  employed,  are  dogmatical  afler- 
tious  of  doubtful  opinions,  and  fubtle  cavils  againft  certain 
truths. 
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have  no  force ;  if  there  be  no  fufpicion  of 
ambiguity,  the  difpute  may  be  continued 
from  generation  to  generation,  without  work- 
ing any  change  in  the  fentiments  of  either 
party.  When  facft  is  difregarded,  when  in- 
tuition goes  for  nothing,  when  no  flaadard 
of  truth  is  acknowledged,  and  every  unan- 
fvvered  argument  is  deemed  unanlwerable, 
true  reafoning  is  at  an  end  ;  and  the  difpu- 
tant,  having  long  ago  loft  fight  of  common 
fenfe  is  fo  far  from  regaining  the  path  of 
truth,  that,  like  Thomfon's  peafant  bewil- 
dered in  the  fnow,  he  continues  *'  to  wander 
**  on,  ftill  more  and  more  aftray."  If  any 
perfon  will  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  exa- 
mine the  whole  controverfy  concerning  li- 
berty and  necelTity,  he  will  find,  that  the  ar- 
guments on  both  fides  come  at  laft  to  ap- 
pear unanfvvcrable  :— there  is  no  common 
principle  acknowledged  by  both  parties,  to 
which  an  appeal  can  he  made,  and  each  par- 
ty charges  the  other  with  begging  the  que- 
ftion.  Is  it  not  then  better  to  reft  fatisfied  with 
the  fimple  feeling  of  the  the  underftanding  ? 
I  feel  that  it  is  m  my  power  to  will  or  not 
to  will  :  all  you  can  f.iy  about  the  influence 
of  motives  will  never  convince  me  of  the 
contrary  ;  or  if  I  lliould  fay  tliat  I  am  con- 
vinced by  your  arguments,  my  conduct  muft 
continually  bely  my  profefTion.     One  thing 
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is  undeniable ;  your  words  are  obfcure,  my 
feeling  is  not  -, — the  feeling  is  unlverfally  at- 
tended to^  acknowledged,  and  ac^ed  upon ; 
your  words  to  the  majority  of  mankind  would 
be  unintelligible,  nay,  perhaps  they  are  in 
a  great  meafure  fo  even  to  yourfelves. 


CHAP.        III. 

Recapitulation  and  Inference* 

nn  H  E  fubftance  of  the  preceding  illuf-' 
-*-  trations,  when  applied  to  the  princi- 
pal purpofe  of  this  difcourfe,  is  as  followeth. 
Although  it  be  certain,  that  all  juft  rea- 
foning  dotb  ultimately  terminate  in  the 
principles  of  common  {txi^t,  that  is,  in  prin- 
ciples which  muft  be  admitted  as  certain,  or 
as  probable,  upon  their  ov/n  authority,  with- 
out evidence,  or  at  leafl  without  proof;  even 
as  all  mathematical  reafoning  doth  ultimate- 
ly terminate  in  felf-evidcnt  axioms  :  yet  phi-' 
lofophers,  efpecially  thofc  who  have  applied 
themfelves  to  the  invelligation  of  the  laws  of 
human  nature,  have  not  aKvavs  been  careful 
to  confine  the  reafoning  faculty  within  its 
propher  fphere,  but  have  vainly  imagined, 
that  even  the  principles  of  common   fenfe  are 

fubjedt 
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fubjecft  to  the  cognifance  of  reafon,  and  may 
be  either  confirmed  or  confuted  by  argument. 
They  have  accordingly,  in  many  inftances, 
tarried  their  inveftigations  higher  than  the 
ultimate  and  felf-fupported  principles  of 
tommon  fenfe  ;  and  by  fo  doing  hav^e  intro- 
duced many  errors,  and  much  falfe  i^afoning, 
into  the  moral  fciences.  To  remedy  this,  it 
was  propofed,  as  a  matter  deferving  ferious 
attention,  to  afcertain  the  feparate  provinces 
of  reafbn  and  common  fenfe.  And  becanfe, 
in  many  cafes,  it  may  be  di^cult  to  diftin- 
guifli  a  principle  of  common  fenfe  from  an 
acquired  prejudice ,  and,  confequently,  to 
know  at  what  point  reafoning  ought  to  ftop, 
and  the  authority  of  common  fenfe  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  decifive ;  it  W2S  therefore  judged 
expedient  to  inquire,  "  Whether  fuch  rea- 
"  fonings  as  have  been  profecuted  beyond 
'*  ultimate  principles,  be  not  marked  with 
**  fome  peculiar  charad:ers,  by  which  they 
**  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  legitimate  in- 
*•'  vcdigation."  To  illuflrate  this  point,  the 
doctrines  of  t/je  non-cxijlence  of  matter,  and  the 
fieccjjity  of  human  a^lions,  were  pitched  upon 
as  examples  ;  in  which,  at  leafl  in  the  for- 
mer of  which,  common  fenfe,  in  the  opini- 
on of  all  competent  judges,  is  confeflcdly 
violated  ;  —  the  nacnral  ettedts  produced 
upon  the  mind  by  the  reafonings  that  have 
Z  z  been 
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been  urged  in  favour  of  thefe  dov^rines,  were 
confidered  ; — and  the  confequences  refulting 
from  the  admillion  of  fuch   reafonings   were 
taken  notice  of,  and  explained.     And  it  was 
found,  that   the    reafonings   thiit  have  been 
urged  in  favour  of  thefe  do(5trines  are  really 
marked  with  fome  peculiar  charadters,  which 
it  is  prefumed  can   belong   to  no  legitimate 
argumentation  whatfocvcr.     Of  thefe  reafon- 
ings it  was   obferved,  and  proved,  *'  That 
**  the  doctrines   they  are  intended  to   efta- 
**  blifh  are  contradictory  to  the  general  belief 
*'  of  all  men   in  all  ages  ; —  That,   though 
**  enforced    and    fupported    with    fingular 
*'  fubtlety,  and  though   admitted  by  fomc 
**  profefTed  philofophcrs,  they  do  not   pro- 
**  duce  that  convicflion  which  found  reafon- 
**  ing  never  fails  to  produce  in  the  intelligent 
•*  mind  i — and,  lafl:ly,That  really  to  believe, 
**  and  to  a(ft  from  a  real  belief  of,  fuch  doc* 
**  trines  and  reafonings,  muft    be   attended 
**  with  fatal  confequences  to  fcience,  to  vir- 
**  tue,   to  human  fociety,  and  to  all  the  im^ 
•*  portant  intcrefls  of  mankind." 

I  do  not  fuppole,  that  all  the  errors  which 
have  arifen  from  not  attending  to  the  foun- 
dation of  truth,  and  eilcntial  rules  of  realbn- 
ing,  as  here  explained,  are  equally  dange- 
rous. Some  of  them  perhaps  may  be  inno- 
cent ;  to  fuch    the   lad  of  thefe  Charadbers 
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cannot  belong.  If  wholly  innocent,  it  is 
of  little  confequcnce,  whether  wc  know 
them  to  be  errors  or  not.  When  a  new 
t:net  is  advanced  in  moral  fcience,  thera 
will  he  a  ftrong  prefumption  again  ft,  it  if 
contrary  to  univerfal  opinion  :  for  as  every 
hian  may  find  the  evidence  of  moral  fcience 
in  his  own  brcail:,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed, 
that  the  generality  of  mankind  would,  for  any 
length  ot  time,  perfill  in  an  error,  which 
their  own  daily  experience,  if  attended  to 
without  prejudice,  could  not  f:iil  to  redlify. 
Let,  therefore,  the  evidence  of  the  new  te- 
net be  carefullv  examined,  and  attended  to. 
1/  it  produce  a  full  and  clear  convidlion  in 
the  intelligent  mind,  and  at  the  fame  time 
ferve  to  explain  the  caufes  of  the  univerfality 
and  long  continuance  of  the  old  erroneous 
opinion,  the  new  one  ought  certainly  to  be 
received  as  true.  But  if  the  alfcnt  produced 
by  the  new  docflrine  be  vague,  indefinite,  and 
unfatisfying  ;  if  nature  and  common  fenfe  re- 
claim againft  it ;  if  it  recommend  modes  of 
thought  that  are  inconceivable,  or  modes  of 
a(flion  that  are  impradlicable ;  it  is  not,  it 
cannot  be,  true,  however  plaufible  its  evi- 
dence may  appear. 

Some  will  think,  perhaps,  that  a  ftraight- 
cr  and  fliorter  courfe  might  have  brought  mc 
fooner,  and  with  equal  fccurity,  to  this  con- 
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clufion.     I  acknowledge  I  have  taken  a  pret- 
ty wide  circuit.     This  was  owing  in  part  to 
my  love  of  perfpicnity,   which  in  thefe  fub- 
je6ts  hath  not  alwsys  been  ftudied  fo  much  as 
it  ought   to   have    been  i    and    partly,  and 
chiefly,  to   my    defire  of  confuting,  on  this 
•occafion,   (as  I  wifli  to  have  done  with  me- 
taphyfical  controverfy  for  ever),  as   many   of 
the  moft  pernicious  tenets  of  modern  fcepti- 
cifm  as  could  be  brought  within  my  prefent 
plan.     But  the   reader  will   perceive,  that   I 
have  endeavoured  to  conduct  all   my  digref- 
fions  in  fuch  a  mannerj  as    that  they  might 
ferve  for  illuflrations  of  the  principal  fubjeft. 
To  teach  men  to  dilf  inguilh  by  intuition  a 
di(5late  of  common  fcnfe  from    an  acquired 
prejudice,  is  a  work  which  nature  only  can 
accompliili.     We  fliall  ever  be  more  or  lefs 
figacious  in   this  refpe^t,  according  as  Hea- 
ven hath  endowed   us    with    greater  or  lefs 
flrength  of  mind,  vivacity  of  perception,  and 
folidity  of  judgment.     The  method  here   re- 
commended is   more  laborious,    and  much 
lefs  expeditious.     Yet  this   method,  if  I  am 
not  greatly  miftaken,  m^ay  be  of  conliuerablc? 
ufe  to  enable  us  to  form  a  proper  eilimate  of 
thofe  reafonings,  which,   by   violating  com- 
mon  fenfe,  tend  to  fubvert  every  principle  of 
rational   belief,  to    fap  the    foundations   of 
truth  and  fcience,  and  to  leave  the  mind  ex- 
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pofed  to  all  the  horrors  of  fcepticifm.  To 
be  puzzled  hy  fuch  reafonings,  is  neither  a 
crime  nor  a  dilhonour  ;  though  in  many  cafes 
it  may  be  both  diflionourable  and  criminal  to 
fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  deluded  by  them.  For 
is  not  this  to  prefer  the  equivocal  voice  of  a 
vain,  felfifli,  and  enfnaring  v^rangler,  to  the 
clear,  the  benevolent,  the  infallible  ditflatcs 
of  nature  ?  Is  not  this  to  bely  our  fentiments, 
to  violate  our  conflitution,  to  fm  againft  our 
own  foul  ?  Is  not  this  "  to  foriake  the  foun- 
**  tains  of  living  water,  and  to  hew  out  un- 
**  to  ourfelves  broken  cifterns  that  can  hold 
«'  no  water  ?" 


PART 
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PART         III. 
Objections    answered. 


nn  HEY  who  confidcr  virtue  as  a  fubjedt 
-*-     of  mere  curiofity,  and  think   that    the 
principles  of  morals  and  properties  of  conic 
fed:ions  ought  to  be  explained  with  the  fame 
degree  of  apathy  and  indifference,  will  find 
abundant  matter  for  cenfure  in    the  preced- 
ing obfervations.     As  the  author  is  not  very 
ambitious  of  the  good  opinion  of  fuch   theo- 
rjflsj  he  will  not  give  himfelf  much  trouble 
in  multiplying  apologies  for  what,   to  them, 
may  have  the  appearance  of  keennefs  or  feve- 
lity  in  the  animadverfions    he  has    hitherto 
made,  or  may  hereafter  make,  on  the  prin- 
ciples  of   certain    noted    philofophers.     He 
cpnfiders  happinefs  as  the  end  and  aim  of  our 
being  ;  and  he  thinks  philofophy   valuable 
o^nly   lo  far   as  it   may  be  conducive  to  this 
end.     Human    happinefs    feemeth    to    him 
wholly   unattainable,  except  by   the    means 
which  virtue   and   religion  provide.     He  is 
therefore   perfuaded,    that   while   eniplcyed 
in  pleading  the  caufe  of  virtue,  and  of  true 

fcience, 
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fcience,  its  beft  auxiliary,  he  fupports,  ia 
fome  meafure,  the  character  of  a  friend  to 
humankind  ;  and  he  would  think  his  right 
to  that  glorious  appellation  extremely  qucf- 
tionable,  if  the  warmth  of  his  zeal  did  not 
hear  feme  proportion  to  the  importance  of 
his  caufe.  However  fufpicious  he  may  be  of 
his  ability  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures, he  is  not  fufpicious  of  his  in- 
clination. He  feels,  that  on  fuch  a  fubjcd:, 
he  muft  fpeak  from  the  heart,  or  not  fpcal^ 
at  all. — For  the  genius  and  manner  of  his 
difcourfe  he  has  no  other  apology  to  offer  : 
and  by  every  perfon  of  fpirit,  candour,  and 
benevolence,  he  is  fure  that  this  apology  will 
be  deemed  fuflicient. 

As  to  the  principles  and  matter  of  it,  he 
is  lefs  confident.  Thefe,  though  neither  vi- 
fionary  nor  unimportant,  may  pofiibly  be 
mifundcrftood.  He  therefore  begs  leave  to 
urge  a  few  things,  for  the  further  vindication 
and  illuftration  of  them.  To  his  own  mind 
they  are  fully  fatisfaclory  ;  he  hopes  to  ren-* 
der  them  equally  fo  to  every  candid  reader. 
Happy  !  if  he  fliould  be  as  fuccefsful  in  eila- 
blifhing  convidion,  as  others  have  been  in 
fabvcrting  it. 


>.  Q  H  A  P. 
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CHAP        L 


Vtirther  remarks  on  the  conpjlency  ofthefeprm^ 
cipJes  ivith  the  infer ejis  of  Science,  and  the 
Rights  of  Mankind, 


T  T  may  poffibly  be  Qbjedied  to  this  dif- 
-■•  courfe,  That  *'  it  tends  to  difcourage 
'*  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  to  promote  im^ 
"   plicit  faith." 

But  nothing  is  more  contrary  to  my  de- 
fign  ;  as  thofe  vvrho  attend,  without  preju- 
dice, to  the  full  import  of  what  I  have  ad-» 
vanced  on  the  fubjed:  of  evidence,  will  un- 
doubtedly perceive.  Let  me  be  permitted  to 
repeat,  that  the  truths  in  which  man  is  moH 
concerned  do  not  lie  exceedingly  deep  ;  nor 
are  v/e  to  eftimate  either  their  importance,  or 
tfeeir  certainty,  by  the  length  of  the  line  of 
our  invefligation.  The  evidences  of  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  human  nature  are  found  in  our 
own  breaft  ;  we  need  not  roam  abroad  in 
queil:  of  them ;  the  unlearned  are  judges 
of  them  as  well  as  the  learned.  Ambigui- 
ties have  arifen,  when  the  feelings  of  the 
heart  and  underllanding  were   expreffed  in 
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words  ;  but  the  feelings  thenifelves  Avere  not 
ambiguous.     Let  a  man  attentively  examine 
himlelf,  with  a  fincere  purpofe  of  difcovering 
the  trutli,  and  without  any  bias  in  favour  o£ 
particular  theories,  and  he  will  feldom  be  at 
a  lofs,  in   regard   to   thofe   truths,   at   leafl, 
that   are  moll  eflential  to  his  happinefs  and 
duty.     If  men  mufl  needs  amufe  themfelves 
with   mctaphyfical   invefligation,    let    them 
apply  it,  where  it  can  do  no   harm,  to  the 
(iifl:in(5lions  and  logomachies  of  ontology.   In 
the  fcience  of  human  nature  it  cannot  poffibly 
do  good,  but    muil   of  neceility  do    infinite 
mifchief.      What  avail  the  obfcure  deducfli- 
ons  of  verbal  argument,  in  illuftrating  what 
we  fufficicntly   know   by  experience  ?  or  in 
fhowing  rhat  to  be  fid:itious  and  falfe,  whofe 
energy  we  muft  feel  and  acknowledge  every 
moment  ?  When  therefore  I  find  a  pretended 
principle  of  human  nature  evinced  by  a  dark 
and  intricate  invefligation,  I  am  tempted   to 
fufped",  not  without  rcafon,  that  its  evidence 
is  no  where  to  be  found  but  in  the  arguments 
of  the   theorifi: ;  and   thefe,  v.hcn  difguifed 
by  quaint  diflindions,   and   ambigucms  lan- 
guage, it  is  fometimcs  hard  to  confute,  even 
when  the  heart  recoils  from  the  docfirine  with 
contempt  or  detcftation.     If  the  dodrine  he 
true,  it  muft  alfo  be  agreeable  to  experience  : 
to  experience,  therefore,  let  the  appeal  be  made ; 

let 
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let  the  circumflances  be  pointed  out,  in  which 
the  controverted  fentiment  arifeth,  or  is  fup- 
pofed  to  arife.  This  is  to  adl  the  philofophcf 
not  the  metaphyfician;  the  interpreter  of  na- 
ture, not  the  builder  of  fyflems.  But  let  us 
confider  the  objedion  more  particukrly. 

What  then  do  you  mean  by  thr.t  innpllcit 
faith,  to  which  you  fuppofe  thefe  principles 
too  favourable?  Doyou  mean  an  acquitlcence 
in  the  didtates  of  our  own   underiianding,   or 
in  thofe  of  others  ?   If  the  former,  I  mull:  tell 
you,  that  fuch  implicit  faith  is  the  only  kind 
of  belief  which  true  philofophy  recommends. 
I  have  already  remarked,that, while  man  con- 
tinues in  his  prefentftate,  our  own  intelledual 
feelings  are,  and  muft    be,  the   ftandard  of 
truth  to  us.     All  evidence  productive  of  be- 
lief, is  refolvable  into  the   evidence  of  con - 
fcioufnefs ;  and  comes  at  lall  to  this  point,  I 
believe  becaufe  I  believe,  or  becaufe  the  law 
of  my  nature  determines  me  to  believe.   Thi$ 
belief  may  be  called  implicit;  but  it  is   the 
only  rational  belief  of  which  we  are  capable  : 
and  to  fny,   that  our  minds  ought  not  to  fub- 
mit  to  it,  is  as  abfurd  as  to  fay,  that  our  bo^ 
dies  ought  not   to  be   nouriilied  with  food. 
Revelation  itfclf  mull  be   attended  with  evi- 
dence   to    fatisfy   confcioufnefs    or  common 
kn(e  3  otherv/ife   it  can   never  be  rationally 
believed.    By  the  evidence  of  the  Gofpel,  the 

ration^ 
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rational  Chriftlan  is  perfuadcd  that  it  comes 
from  God.  He  acquiefces  in  it  as  truth,  not 
becaufe  it  is  recommended  by  others,  but  be- 
caufe  it  fatisfies  his  own  underllanding. 

But  if,  by  impHcit  faith,  you  mean,  what 
I  think  is  commonly  meant  by  that  term,  an 
unwarrantable  cr  unqueflioned  acquicfccnce 
in  the  fentiments  of  other  men,  I  deny  that 
any  part  of  this  difcourfe  hath  a  tendency  to 
promote  it.  I  never  faid,  that  dod:rines  are 
to  be  taken  for  granted  without  examination; 
tliough  I  affirmed,  that,  in  regard  to  moral 
doctrines,  a  long  and  intricate  examination 
is  neither  necellary  nor  expedient.  With 
moral  truth,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  every  man 
to  be  acquainted  ;  and  therefore  the  Deity 
has  made  it  level  to  every  capacity. 

Far  be  it  from  a  lover  of  truth  to  difcou- 
rage  freedom  of  inquiry  !  Man  is  poileifed  of 
reafoning  powers  ;  by  means  of  which  he 
may  bring  that  within  the  fphere  of  common 
fenfe,  which  was  originally  beyond  it.  Of 
thefc  powers  he  may,  and  ought  to  avail 
himlelf ;  for  many  important  truths  arc  not 
fclf-evident,  and  our  faculties  were  not  de- 
figned  for  a  ftatc  of  ina(5tivity.  But  neither 
were  they  defigned  to  be  employed  in  fruit- 
lefs  or  dangerous  inveftlgatiun.  Our  know- 
ledge and  capacity  are  limited  ;  it  is  fit-  and 
necclfary   they    fliould  be   lo  :   wc  need  not' 
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Wander  into  forbidden  paths,  or  attempt  tb 
penetrate  inacceflible  regions,  in  qutft  of* 
employment  ;  the  cultivation  of  ufefiil  and 
practical  fcience,  the  improvement  of  arts, 
and  the  indifpenfable  duties  of  life,  will 
furniili  ample  fcope  to  all  the  exertions  of 
human  genius.  Surely  that  man  is  my  friend, 
who  difluades  me  from  attempting  what  I 
cannot  perform,  nor  even  attempt  without 
danger.  And  is  not  he  a  friend  to  fcience  and 
mankind,  who  endeavours  to  difcourage  fal- 
lacious and  unprofitable  fpeculation,  and  to 
propofe  a  criterion  by  which  it  may  be  knowii 
and  avoided  ? 

But  if  reafoning  ought  not  to  be  carried 
beyond  a  certain  boundary,  and  if  it  is  th6 
authority  of  common  fenfe  that  iixeth  this 
boundary,  and  if  it  be  poffible  to  miftake  a 
prejudice  for  a  principle  of  common  fenfe, 
how  (it  may  be  fiiid)  are  prejudices  to  hd 
detected  ?  At  this  rate,  a  man  has  nothing  to 
do,  but  to  call  his  prejudice  a  didlate  of 
common  fenfe,  and  then  it  is  eflabliilied  in 
perfedt  fecurity  beyond  the  reach  of  argu- 
ment. Doth  not  this  furnifh  a  pretence  for 
limiting  the  freedom  of  inquiry  ?  —  Having 
already  faid  a  great  deal  in  anfwer  to  the 
firft  part  of  this  queilion,  1  need  not  now  fay 
much  in  anfwer  to  the  lad:.  I  fliall  only 
aik,    on   the   other  hand,   what  method  of 

rea- 
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reafoning  is  the  propereft  for  overcoming  the 
prejudices  of  an  obftinate  man  ?  Are  we  to 
wrangle  with  him  in  infinitumy  without  evef 
arriving  at  any  fixed  principle  ?   That  furely 
is  not  the  way   to  illullrate  truth,  or  re(flify 
error.     Do  we  mean  to  afcertain  the  impor-^ 
tance  of  our  arguments   by   their  number, 
and  to  pronounce  that  the  better  caufe  whofe 
champion  gives  the  laft  word  ?  This,   I  {'y.'.?Xi 
Vvould  not  mend  the  matter.     Suppofe  our 
antagonift  fliould  deny  a  felf-evident  truth) 
or  refufe  his  aflcnt  to  an  intuitive  probabili- 
ty; muft  we    not   refer  him  to  the  common 
ienfe  of  mankind  ?  If  we  do  not,  we  mud 
either  hold  our  peace,  or  have   recourfe   to 
fophiftry  :  for  when  a  principle  comes  to  be 
intuitively  true  or  fallc,  all  legitimate  rea- 
foning is  at  an  end,  and  all  further  reafon-* 
ing  impertin-ent.     To  the  common  fenfc  of 
mankind  we  muft  therefore  refer  him  foonef 
or  later;  and   if  he  continue  obftinate,  we 
muft  leave  him.     Is   it   not   then  of  confc- 
qucnce  to   truth,  and   may  it   not   ferve  to 
prevent  many   a  fophiftical  argument,   and 
unprofitable  logomachy,  that  we  have  it  con^ 
nu.dly  in  view,    tliat  common  fenfe   is   the 
ftandard  of  truth  ?  a  maxim  which  men  are 
not  always  difpofed  to  admit  in  its  full  lati- 
tude, and  which,  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of 
difpute,  they   arc  apt  to  overlook  altogether. 

Some 
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Some  men  will  always  be  found,  who  think 
the  moft  abfurd  prejudices  founded  in  com- 
mon fenfe.  Reafonable  men  never  fcruplc 
to  fubmit  their  prejudices  or  principles  to 
examination  :  but  if  that  examination  turn 
to  no  account,  or  if  it  turn  to  a  bad  account ; 
if  it  only  puzzle  where  it  ought  to  convince, 
and  darken  what  it  ought  to  illuftrate  ;  if  it 
recommend  imprac!n:icable  modes  of  adiion, 
or  inconceivable  modes  of  thought ; — I  muft 
confefs  I  cannot  perceive  the  ufe  of  it.  This 
is  the  only  kind  of  reafoning  that  I  mean  to 
difcourage.  It  is  this  kind  of  reafoning  which 
hath  proved  fo  fatal  to  the  abdrad  fciences. 
In  it  all  our  fceptical  fyflems  are  founded  ; 
of  it  they  confift ;  and  by  it  they  are  fup- 
ported.  Till  the  abftra(5t  fciences  be  cleared 
of  this  kind  of  reafoning,  they  defer ve  not 
the  name  of  philofophy :  they  may  amufe  a 
Vv'eak  and  turbulent  mind,  and  render  it  llilji 
weaker  and  more  turbulent ;  but  they  cannot 
convey  any  real  inftrucrion  :  they  may  un- 
dermine the  foundations  of  viitue  and  fci- 
ence ;  but  they  cannot  illuftrate  a  fingle 
truth,  nor  eftablifh  one  principle  of  import- 
ance, nor  improve  the  mind  of  man  in  any 
refpedl   whatfoever. 

Ev  fome  it  may  be  thouglit  an  objecftion  to 
the  principles  of  this  eilay,  "  That  they  feem 
'*  to    recommend  a  method  of  confutation 

**  which 
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"  which  is  not  ftiivflly  according  to  logic,  and 
**  do  actually  contradid:  feme  of  the  efta- 
**  blidied  laws  of  that  fcience." 

It  will  readily  be  acknowledged,  that  ma- 
ny of  the  maxims   of  the   fchool-logic   are 
founded  in   truth  and  nature,  and  have   fo 
long   obtained    univerf^l    approbation,    that 
they  are  now    become  proverbial  in  philofo- 
phy.      Many  of  its  rules  and  diftin(fi:ions   are 
extremely  ufeful,  not  fo  much  for  ftrcngth- 
cning  the  judgment,  as  for  enabling  the  dif- 
putant  quickly  to   comprehend,  and  perfpi- 
cuoufly  to  exprefs,  in  what  the  force  or  fal- 
lacy of  an  argument  confills.     The  ground- 
work of  this  fcience,  the  Logic  of  Ariftotle, 
if  we  may  judge  of  the  whole  by  the   part 
now  extant,   is  one  of  the   moft  fuccefsful 
and  moft  extraordinary  efforts  of  philofophic 
genius  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world.    And 
yet,  if  we  confider  this  fcience,  with  regard 
to  its  defign  and  confequences,  we  fliall  per- 
haps fee  reafon  to  think,  that  a  ftricl  obfer- 
vancc  of  its  laws  is  not  always  neceffary   to 
the  difcovery  of  truth. 

It  was  originally  intended  as  a  help  to 
difcourfe  among  a  talkative  and  fprightly 
people.  The  conftitution  of  Athens  made 
public  fpeiking  of  great  importance,  and  al- 
moft  a  certain  road  to  preferment  or  diflinc- 
tion.     This  was  alfo  in   fome  meafure  the 

A  a  cafe 
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cafe  at  Rome  ;  but  the  Romans  were  more 
rcferved,and  did  not,  till  about  the  time  of  Ci- 
cero, think  of  reducing  converfation  or  pub- 
lic fpeaking  to  rule.  The  vivacity  of  the 
Athenians,  encouraged  by  their  democratical 
fpirit,  made  them  fond  of  difputes  and  de- 
clamations, which  were  often  carried  on 
without  any  view  to  difcover  truth,  but 
merely  to  gratify  humour,  give  employment 
to  the  tongue,  and  amufe  a  vacant  hour. 
Some  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato  are  to  be 
Gonfidered  in  this  light,  rather  as  cxcrcifes 
in  declamation^  than  ferious  difquifitions  in 
philofophy.  It  is  true,  this  is  not  the  only 
merit  even  of  fuch  of  them  as  feem  the  lead 
confiderable.  If  we  are  often  diliatisfied  with 
his  do(ftrine  ;  if  we  have  iitde  curiofity  to 
learn  the  characters  and  manners  of  that  age, 
wheFeof  he  hath  given  fo  natural  a  reprefvin- 
tation  ;  \YQ  mud  yet  acknowledge,  that  as 
models  for  elegance  and  fnnplicity  of  compo- 
fition,  the  nioli  inconfiderable  of  Plato's  dia- 
logues are  very  ufrful  and  ingeinous.  His 
fpeakers  often  compliment  each  other  on  the 
beauty  of  their  ftyle,  even  when  there  is  no- 
thing very  ftriking  in  the  fentiment*.  Lf, 
therefore,  v/e   would  form  ajuft  eftimate  of 

Plato, 


*  See  the  Sympofluin.  Platonis.  opera,  vol.  3.  p.  ipS.  Edit. 
Serran, 
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Plato,  \vc  mil  ft  regard  him  not  only  ^^s  p  phi- 
lofophcr,  but  alfo  as  a  rhetorician  ;  tor  it  is 
evident  he  was  ambitious  to  excel  in  both 
chiracfters.  But  it  appears  not  to  have  been 
his  opinion,  th:t  the  praftice  of  extemporary 
fpeaking  and  difputing,  io  frequent  in  his 
time,  had  any  direct  tendency  to  promote 
the  inveRigation  of  truth,  or  the  acquiiition 
of  wifdom.  The  Lacedemonians,  the  moft 
referved  and  moft  hlent  people  in  Greece, 
and  who  made  the  leaft  preteniioos  to  a  h-e- 
rary  characfler,  were,  in  his  judgment,  a 
nation  not  only  of  the  wifeft  men,  but 
of  the  greateft  philofophcrs.  Their  words 
were  few,  their  addrcfs  not  without  rufti- 
city  ;  but  the  meaneft  of  them  was  able,  by 
a  lingle  expreffion,  dextroufly  aimed,  and 
feafonably  introduced,  to  make  the  ftranger 
with  whom  he  converfed  appear  no  wifer  than 
a  child  *. 

The  Athenians,  accuftomed  to  reduce  eve- 
ry thing  to  art,  and  amorg  whom  the  fpirit  of 
fcience  was  more  prevakiU  than  in  any  other 
nation  ancient  or  modern,  had  contrived  a 
kind  of  technical  logic  long  before  the  days  of 
A  a  2  Ariftotle. 

ir»X^a  c>  Tor,'  X»yoi(  ifjij^'Ei  ann*  Qsiv?i'.r,  rtix  ^<(i>o'/x{>bi>.  tTruTat  o-a'jV 
«>  Tuyot  T4/>  y^iyifMrat,  ivttaAi  p^et  «$»o»  Aoyov  (ojapjo  le,  o't/ftrfa/*- 
f/.»o»,   usvio    oiuo?  axjni^'r,i'   un  ^xitt<r(fr»t  rl*  TT^oc-oiacKyifxetav  Traj- 

Setratts  In  Plat.  Protogora,  vol.  r.  />.    524 
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Ariftotle.  Their  Ibphills  taught  it  in  con- 
jundion  with  rhetcric  and  philofophy.  But 
Ariftotle  brought  it  to  perfe6lion,  and  feems 
to  have  been  the  firft  who  profelTedly  dif- 
joined  it  from  the  other  arts  and  fciences. 
On  his  logic  was  founded  that  of  the  fchool- 
men.  But  they,  like  other  commentators^ 
often  mifunderftood  the  text,  and  often  per- 
verted ir  to  the  purpole  of  a  favourite  fyftem. 
They  differed  from  one  another  in  their  no- 
tions of  Arilfotle's  docftrine,  ranged  them- 
feives  into  fedls  and  parties ;  and,  inftead  of 
explaining  the  principles  of  their  mailer, 
made  it  their  fole  bulinefs  to  comment  upon 
one  another.  Now  and  then  men  of  learn- 
ing arofe,  who  endeavoured  to  revive  the 
true  Peripatetic  philofophy ;  but  their  efforts,, 
inllead  of  proving  fuccefsful,  ferved  only  to 
provoke  perfecution  ;  and  at  length  the  fcho- 
Jaflic  lyftem  grew  fo  corrupt,  and  at  the  fame 
tim.e  fo  enormous  in  magnitude,  that  it  be-- 
came  an  inluperable  incumbrance  to  the  un- 
derftandir.g,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
perpetuate  the  ignorance  and  barbaiifm  of 
thofe  times.  The  chief  ann  of  the  old  lo- 
gic, even  in  its  purefl;  forri),  i  fo  far  at  leaft 
as  it  was  a  pradhcal  fciencc),  v/as  to  render 
men  expert  in  arguing  readily  on  either  fide 
pf  any  quefHon.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
employ    our    faculties    in    fearching    after 

truth,. 
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truth,  and  a  very  different  thing  to  employ 
thcni  equally  in  defence  of  truth  and  of 
error  :  and  the  fame  modification  of  intel- 
Icdt  that  fits  a  man  for  the  one,  will  by 
no  means  qualify  him  fcr  the  other.  Nay, 
if  Imiftake  not,  the  talents  that  fit  us  for  dif- 
covering  truth  are  rather  hurt  th  m  improved 
by  the  practice  of  fophiitry.  To  Argue  a- 
gainft  one's  own  convidlion,  miift  always 
have  a  bad  effecfl  on  the  heart,  and  render 
one  more  indifferent  about  the  truth,  and 
perhaps  more  incapable  of  perceiving  it  *. 

To  difpute  readily  on  either  fide  of  any 
qucfiion,  is  admired  by  fome  as  a  very 
high  accomplifliment  :  but  it  is  what  any 
perfon  of  moderate  abilities  may  eafily  ac- 
quire by  a  little  pracftice.  Perhaps  mode- 
rate abilities  are  the  moil  favourable  to  the 
acq/.intion  of  this  tal.nt.  Senfibility  and 
penetration,  the  iufcparable  attendants,  or 
ratiier  the  moil  effciitiai  parts,  of  true  ge- 
nius, qualify  a  man  for  difcovering  truth 
with  little  labour  of  inveiligation  ;  and  at 
the  f  me  time  intereil  him  io  deeply  in  it, 
that  he  cannot  bear  to  turn  his  view  to 
the   other   fide   of   the  quellion.     Thus    he 

never 

*  See  tr.c  ftory  of  Pcrtinax  in  the  Rimbler,  No.  95  ;  wbrre 
$lic  effeds  of  habitual  difputation,  in  pcr\ citing  the  judpinciit, 
aad  vitiating  the  heart,  are  illuflratcd  with  the  utmoft  energy 
and  elegance. 
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never  empiiys  himfelf  in  devifing  argu- 
ments ;  and,  there! ore,  feldom  arrives  at 
any  profickncy  in  that  exercife.  But  the 
man  of  flow  intelleift  and  dull  imagination 
advances  ftep  by  ilep  in  hi.-,  inquiries,  with- 
out any  keenei's  of  ientiment,  or  ardor  of 
fancy,  to  diiracl  his  attention  ;  and  with- 
out chat  mftantaneous  anticipation  of  con- 
ftquences,  that  leads  the  man  of  genius  to 
the  conclufion,  ev(  n  before  he  has  examin- 
ed all  the  intermediate  relations.  Hence 
he  natu-ally  acquires  a  talent  for  minute 
obfcryation,  nnd  for  a  patient  examination 
of  circu  fiances  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  his 
infenfibihty  prevents  his  interefling  himfelf 
warmly  on  either  fide,  and  leaves  him  lei- 
fure  to  attend  equally  to  his  own  arguments, 
and  to  thofe  of  the  antagonift.  This  gives 
him  eminent  fuperiority  in  a  difputc,  and 
fits  him,  not  indeed  for  difcovenng  truth, 
but  for  baffling  an  adverfary,  and  fupporting 
a  fyftem. 

I  have  been  told,  that  Newton,  the  firil 
time  he  read  Euclid's  Elements,  perceived 
inflantly,  and  almofl:  intuitively,  the  truth 
of  the  leveral  propoiitions,  before  he  confult- 
ed  the  proof.  Such  vivacity  and  fcrength 
of  judgment  are  extraordinary  :  and  indeed, 
in  the  cafe  of  mathematical  and  phyfical 
truths,    we   are  feldom  to  expecl  this   in- 

ilantaneous 
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ftantaneous  anticipation  of  confcquences, 
even  from  men  of  more  than  moderate  ta- 
lents. But  in  moral  fuhj-ifts,  and  in  moft 
of  the  matters  that  arc  debated  in  conver- 
fation,  there  is  r;ircly  any  need  of  com- 
paring a  grc.it  number  of  intermediate  re- 
lations :  every  pcrfon  of  found  judgment 
fees  the  truth  at  once  ;  or,  if  he  does  not, 
it  is  owing  to  his  ignorance  of  fome  fadls 
or  circumilances,  which  may  be  foon  learn- 
ed from  a  plain  nnrritive,  but  which  are 
difo:aif^d  and  confounded  more  and  more 
by  wrangling  and  contradidtion.  If  there 
be  n*  means  of  clearing  the  difputed  fa<fts 
of  diffic'dties,  it  would  not,  I  prefume,  be 
imprudent  to  drop  the  fubjedl,  and  talk  of 
fometlnng  elfe. 

It  is  pieafant  enough  to  hear  the  ha- 
bitual wrangler  endeavouring  to  juflify  his 
condu'ft  by  a  pietence  of  zeal  for  the 
truth.  It  is  not  the  love  of  truth,  but  of 
vidory,  that  engages  him  in  difputation. 
I  have  witnefled  many  contefls  of  this 
kind  ;  but  have  feldom  feen  them  lead,  or 
even  tend,  to  any  ufeful  difcovery.  Wiiere 
oftcnlation,  felf-conceit,  or  love  of  paradox, 
are  not  concerned,  they  commonly  arife  from 
fome  verbal  ambiguity,  or  from  the  mifcon^ 
ception  of  fome  fadl,  which  both  parties 
taking  it  for  granted  that  they  perfectly  un- 

dcrfland. 
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derftand,  are  at  no  pains  to  afcertain  :  and, 
when  once  begun,  are,  by  the  vanity  or  ob- 
ftinacy  of  the  fpeakers,  or  perhaps  by  their 
mere  love  of  fpeaking,  continued,  till  acci- 
dent put  an  end  to  them,  by  filencing  the 
p.irties  rather  than  reconcihng  their  opinions. 
I  once  fav/  a  number  of  perlbns,  neither  un- 
learned nor  ill-bred,  meet  together  to  pafs  a 
fecial  evening.  As  ill-luck.  v^.  uld  have  it, 
a  difpute  arofe  about  the  propriety  of  a  cer- 
tain mtVidcuvre  at  quadrilky  in  which  fome  of 
the  company  had  been  interefted  the  night 
before.  Two  parties  of  difputants  were  im- 
mediately formed i  and  the  matter  was  warm- 
ly argued  from  fix  o'clock  till  midnight, 
when  the  company  broke  up.  Being  no  a- 
dept  in  cards,  I  could  not  enter  into  the  me- 
rits of  the  caufe,  nor  take  any  part  in  the 
controverfy  j  but  I  obferved,  that  each  of  the 
ipeakers  perfifted  to  the  lafi:  in  the  opinion  he 
took  up  at  the  beginning,  in  which  he  feem- 
cd  to  be  rather  confirmed  than  ilaggered  by 
the  arguments  that  had  been  urged  in  oppo- 
iition. — With  fuch  enormous  wafte  of  time, 
with  fuch  vile  proftitution  of  reafon  and 
fpeech,  with  fuch  wanton  indifference  to  the 
pleafures  of  friendfhip,  all  difputes  are  not 
attended ;  but  mofl  of  them,  if  I  miflake  not, 
will  be  found  to  be  equally  unprofitable. 

I  grant,  that  much  of  our  knowledge  is  ga- 
thered from  our  intercpurfe  with  one  ano- 
ther^ 
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ther;  but  I  cannot  think,  that  we  are  greatly 
indebted  to  the  argumentative  part  ot  con- 
verlation  ;  and  nobody  will  fay,  that  the 
moft  dil'putatious  companions  are  either  the 
moft  agreeable  or  the  moll  inftrucftive.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  always  found  thofe  to 
be  the  moil  delightful  and  moft  improving 
converfations,  in  which  there  was  the  Icaft 
contradiction  ;  every  perfon  entertaining  the 
utmoft  poflible  refpe(5l  both  for  the  judgipcnc 
and  for  the  veracity  of  his  a/Tociate  ;  and  none 
alTuming  any  of  thofe  did:atorial  airs,  which 
are  fo  offenfive  to  the  lovers  of  liberty,  mo- 
defty,  and  friendfhip. — If  a  catalogue  were  to 
be  made  of  all  the  truths  that  have  been  dif' 
covered  by  wrangling  in  company,  or  by  fo- 
lemn  difputation  in  the  fchools,  I  believe  it 
would  appear  that  the  contending  parties 
might  have  been  employed  as  advantageoufly 
to  mankind, and  much  more  fo  to  themfelves, 
in  whipping  a  top,  or  brandifhing  a  rattle. 

The  extravagant  fondnefs  of  the  Stoics  for 
logical  quibbles  is  one  of  the  moft  difagree-* 
able  peculiarities  in  the  writinp:s  of  that  fed:. 
Every  body  has  been  difgufted  with  it  in 
reading  fome  pafiages  of  the  converfations  of 
Epidetus  preiervcd  by  Arrian  ;  and  muft  be 
fatisfied,  that  it  tended  rather  to  weaken  and 
bewilder,  than  to  improve,  the  underftand^ 
ing     One  could  hardly  believe  to  what  ridi-' 

culous 
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culous  excefs  they  carried  It.  There  was  a 
famous  problem  among  them  called  the  Fjeu- 
domenos,  which  was  to  this  purpofe.  **  When 
*'  a  man  lays,  I  He,  does  he  lie,  or  does  he 
"  not  ?  If  he  lies,  he  fpeaks  truth  :  if  he 
"  fpeaks  truth,  he  lies."  Many  were  the 
books  that  their  philofophers  wrote,  in  or- 
der to  folve  this  wonderful  problem.  Chry- 
flppus  favoured  ihc  world  v\ith  no  fewer 
than  fix  :  and  Phileta?  liudiej  himleit  to 
death  in  his  attempts  to  folve  it.  Fpide- 
tus,  whofe  good  fcnf^  often  triumphs  over 
the  Stoical  extravaga^icc,  very  j'^iUy  rijicales 
this  logical  phrc-i  zy  *. 

Socrates  niade  iittie  account  of  the  fub tie- 
ties  of  logics  being  more  folicitous  to  inibudt 
others,  than  to  diflmguifh  himfelf  +.  He 
inferred  his  doclrme  from  the  conceilions  of 
thofe  with  whom  he  converfed  ;  fo  that  he 
left  no  room  for  difp'ite,  a^  the  adverlkry 
could  not  contradidl  ijim,  without  co,;tra- 
didting  himfelf  at  the  f  ime  time.  And  yet, 
to  Socrates  philofophy  is  perhaps  more  in- 
debted, than  to  any  other  perfon  whatever. 

We  have  therefore  no  reafon  to  think,  that 
truth  is  difcoverable  by  thofe  means  only 
which  the  technical  logic  prefcribes.     Ari- 

ftotlc 

*  Arrian    lib.   2.  cap.   I7. 

f  Supra;  part  2.  chap.  2.  fcdl.  f. 
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ftotle  knew  the  theory  both  of  ibphifms  and 
fyllogifms,  beitcr  tlian  any  other  man  ;  yet 
Arillotle  liimfelf  is  fumetimes  impofed  on  by 
fophilms  of  his  own  invention  *.  And  it  is 
ren^.arkable,  tiiat  his  moral,  rhetorical,  and 
political  writings,  in  which  his  own  excel- 
lent judgment  is  very  little  warped  by  lo- 
gical fubtleties,  are  far  the  moft  ufcful,  and, 
in  point  of  found  rcafoning,  the  mofl  unex- 
ceptionable,  part  of  his  philofophy. 

The  apparent  tendency  of  the  fchool-logic 
is,  to  render  men  difputatious  and  fceptical, 
adepts  in  the  knowledge  of  words,  but  inat- 
tentive to  fa(5l  and  experience.  It  makes 
them  fonder  of  fpcaking  tl^an  thinking,  and 
therefore  ilrangers  to  tliemfeives ;  folicitous 
chiefly  about  rules,  namcb,  and  diftindtions, 
and  therefore  leaves  them  neither  leifure  nor 
inclination  for  the  iludy  of  life  and  manners. 
In  a  worJ,  it  makes  them  more  ambitious  to 
diilinguifli  themfelves  as  the  partifans  cf  a 
dogmatiil,  than  as  inquirers  after  truth.  It 
is  eafy  to  fee  how  far  a  man  of  t'lis  turn  of 
mind  is  qualified  tomakedifcoveries  in  know- 
ledge.    To  inch  a  man,  indeed,  the  name  of 

truth 

♦  Tims  he  is  fiid  to  have  proved  the  earth  to  he  the  i  ciitre 
of  the  iiniverfc  hy  thcfollnwiniT  fophifin. —  "  Heavy  bodies  na- 
'*  tur.illy  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  univerfc  $  we  know  by  cx- 
^'  pcricnce,  that  heavy  todies  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  ; 
"  theicfoie  the  rentrc  of  the  earth  is  the  l.\r.)C  with  tliat  of  the 

'*  univerfc." Which  is  whit  the  logician*  cull /f/;//o  /rifl- 

fj/>ii,  or  i>cjgirj^  the  quejiitn. 
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truth  is  only  a  pretence  :  he  neither  is,   nor 
can  be,  much  interetled  in  the  fohdity  or  im- 
portance of  his  tenets;  iti    enough  if  he  can 
render  them  plaufible  ;  nay,  it  is  enough  if  he 
can  filencs  his  adverfary  by  any  means.    The 
captious   turn  of  an  habitual  wrangler  dead- 
ens the  underftanding,  fours  the  temper,  and 
hardens  the  heart  :   by   rendering   the   mind 
fufpicious,  and  attentive  to  trifles,  it  weak- 
ens the  fagacity  of  inftind:,  and  extinguifhes 
the  fire  of  imagination ;  it  transforms  con- 
verfation  into  a  ftate  of  warfare  ,  and  reftrains 
thofe  lively  fallies  of  fancy,  fo   efFedual   in 
promoting    good-humour     and    good-will, 
which,  though  ofien  erroneous,  are  a  thou- 
fand  times  more  valuable   than  the  dull  cor- 
rednefs  of  a  mood-and -figure  difciplinarian. 
One  of  thefirfl:  maxims  of  the  fchool-lo- 
gic  is.  That  nothing  is  to  be  believed,  but 
v/hat  we  can  give  a  reafon   for   believing  ;  a 
maxim  deftrudlive  of  all  truth  and  fcience,  as 
hath  been  fully  fhown  in  the  former  part  of 
this  difcourfe.     We  muil:  not,  however,  lay 
this  maxim  to   the  charge  of  the  ancient  lo- 
gic.    Des  Cartes,  and  the  modern  fcep- 
tics,  got  it  from  the  fchoolmen,  who  forged 
it  out  of  fome  paffages  of  Ariftotle  mifunder- 
ftood.     The  philofopher  faid  indeed,  that  alj 
jnveftigation  (liould  begin  with  doubt  ;  but 
tills  doubt  is  to  remain  only  till  the  under^ 

ftanding 
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ftanding  be  convinced  ;  which,  in  x'\nl1:otle's 
judgment,     may    be     CiTected    by     intuitive 
evidence  as  well  as  by    aignmentative.     The 
dodtriae  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  illuf- 
trate,  tends  not  to  encourage  any  prejudices, 
or  any  opinions,  unfriendly  to  trjth   or  vir- 
tue :   its  only  aim  is,  to  eftablifli  the  autho- 
rity of  thofe  inftindlive  principles  of  convic- 
tion,  and   afTent,    which    the     rational    part 
of  mankind  have  acknowledged   in   all  ages, 
and  which  the  condition  of  man,    in   refpeift 
both  of  adion  and  intelligence,  renders   it 
abfurd   not    to   acknowledge.      We    cannot 
fuppofe,  that  the  human  mind,  unlike  to  all 
other  natural  fyflems,  is  made  up   of  incom- 
patible principles  ;  in  it,  as  in  all   the   reft, 
there  miifl  be  unity  of  defign  ;  and  therefore 
the  principles  of  human  belief,   and  of  hu- 
man adion,  muft  have  one  and  the  fame  ten- 
dency.  But  many  of  our  modern  philofopher& 
teach  a  different   do<flrine ;  endeavouring  to 
perfuade  themfelves,   and   others,  that   they 
ought  not  to  believe  what  they  cannot  pofii- 
bly  difl^clieve  ;  and  that  thofe  adions  may  be 
abfurd,  and   contrary  to  truth,  the    perfor- 
mance   of  which  is   necefTary    to    our  very 
cxiflcncc.     If  they  will  have  it,  that  this  is 
philofophy,   I    fiiall    not    difpute   about   the 
word  ;   but  I  infift  on  it,  that  all  fuch  philo- 
fophy is  no  better   than  pedantic  nonfenfe  j 

and 
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and  that,  if  a  man  were  to  write  a  book,  to 
prove,  that  fire  is  the  element  in  which  we 
ought  to  live,  he  would  not  ad:  more  abfurd- 
ly,  than  fome  metaphyficians  of  thefc  times 
would  be  thought  to  have  adted,  if  their 
works  were  nnderftood,  and  rated  according 
to  their  intrinnc  merit. 

That  every  thing  may  be  made  matter  of 
difpute,  is  another  favourite  maxim  of  the 
fchool-logic  ;  and  it  would  not  be  eafy  to 
devife  one  more  detrimental  to  true  fcience. 
What  a  ftrange  propenfity  thofe  dod:ors  have 
had  to  difputation  !  One  v/ould  think,  that, 
in  their  judgment,  the  chief  end  of  man  is, 
to  contradifl  his  neighbour,  and  wrangle 
with  him  for  ever.  To  attempt  a  proof  of 
what  I  know  to  be  falfe,  and  a  confutation  of 
what  I  know  to  be  true,  is  an  exercife  from 
which  I  can  never  exped:  advantage  fo  long 
as  I  deem  rationality  a  bleffing.  I  never 
heard  it  prcfcribed  as  a  recipe  for  flrcngth- 
cning  the  fight,  to  keep  conflantly  blindfold^ 
ed  in  the  day-time,  and  put  on  fpe<ftacles 
whenever  we  go  to  fleep  ;  nor  can  I  imagine 
how  the  ear  of  a  mufician  could  be  improv- 
ed, by  his  playing  frequently  on  an  ill-tuned 
fiddle.  And  yet  the  fcholaftics  feem  to  have 
thought,  that  the  more  we  ffmt  our  eyes 
againft  the  truth,  we  fliali  the  more  didind:- 
ly    perceive   it  ;     and   that    the    oftencr   we 

pradife 
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pradifc   falfehood,   we  lliall  be  the  more  fa- 
gacious  in  deteding,  and  the  more  hearty  in 
abhorring   it.     To    fuppofe,    that  we   may 
make  every   thing   matter  of  diipute,    is  to 
fuppole,   that  we  can  account  for  every  thing. 
Alas  !   in  mod  cafes,  to  feci   and  believe,    is 
all  we  have  to  do,  or  can  do.     Deftincd  for 
acflion  rather   than  for  knowledge,  and    go- 
verned more  by  inftinifl  thiin  by    reafon,  we 
can  extend  our  inveftigations,  efpecially  with 
regard  to  ourfelves,  but  a  very   little   way. 
And,  after  all,  when  we  acquiefce  witii  im- 
plicit confidence  in  the  did:atcs  of  our  nature, 
where  is  the  harm  or    the  danger  of  fuch  a 
condu6l  r   Is  our    life    fl:iortened,  or   health 
injured    by   it  ?     No.     Are  our  judgments 
perverted,  or  cur  hearts  corrupted  ?  No.     Is 
our  happinefs  impaired,  or  die  fphere  of  our 
gratification  contrcid:ed  ?   Quite  the  contrary. 
Have  we  lefs  leifure  for  attending  to  the  du- 
ties of  life,  and  for  adcrnina;  our  minds  with 
ufeful  and  elegant  literature-  ?   We  havi;  evi- 
dently  more  time    left  for   thofe    pnrpofes. 
Why  then  fo  much  logic  ?  fo  many  dilputes, 
and  fo  many  theories,  about  the  firll  philo- 
fophy  ?   Rather  than  in  difguifing  falfehood, 
and  labouring  to   fubvert  the  foundations    of 
truth,  why  do  we  not,   with   humility   and 
candour,  employ  our  f^.culties  in  the  attain- 
ment of  plain,  pra(5lical,  and  ufeful    know- 
ledge ? 

The 
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The  confequences  of  fubmitting  every  fen- 
timent  and  principle  to  the  tcfl  of  reafoning, 
have  been  confidered  already.  This  prad:ice 
hath,  in  every  age,  tended  much  to  con- 
found fcience,  to  prevent  the  detedtion  of 
error,  and  (may  we  not  add  ?)  to  debafe  the 
human  underftanding.  For  have  we  not 
feen  real  genius,  under  the  influence  of  a 
difputatiousfpirit,  derived,  from  nature,  fa- 
fhion,  or  education,  evaporate  in  fubtlety, 
fophiflry,  and  vain  refinement  ?  Lucretius, 
Cicero,  and  Des  Cartes,  might  be  mention- 
ed as  examples.  And  it  will  be  matter  of 
lafting  regret  in  the  republic  of  letters,  that  a 
greater  than  the  greatefl  of  thefe,  I  mean 
John  Milton,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born 
in  an  age  when  the  fludy  of  fcholaftic  theo- 
logy was  deemed  an  ellential  part  of  intellec- 
tual difcipline. 

It  is  either  affectation,  or  falfe  modeflv, 
that  makes  men  fay  they  know  nothing  with 
certainty.  It  is  true,  the  knov/ledgc  of  man, 
compared  with  that  of  fuperior  beings,  may 
be  very  inconfiderable  ;  and  compared  with 
that  of  The  Supreme,  is  as  nothing  and  va- 
nity :  it  is  true  alfo,  that  we  are  daily  puzzled 
in  attempting  to  account  for  the  moil  fa- 
miliar appearances.  But  it  is  true,  notwith- 
(lauding,  that  we  do  know,  and  cannot  pof- 

fibly 
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fibly  doubt  of  our  knowing,  fume  things 
with  certainty.     And, 

*'  Let  fchool-tauglit  priJe  di/Tcmble  all  it  can, 
"  Thefc  little  things  are  great  to  little  man  *." 

To  be  vain  of  any  attalnmeni:,  is  prefump- 
tion  and  folly  :  but  to  think  every  thing 
difputcible,  is  a  proof  of  a  weak  mind  and 
captious  temper.  And  however  fceptics  may 
boart:  of  their  modefty,  in  difclaiming  all 
pretenfions  to  certain  knowledge,  I  would 
appeal  to  the  man  of  candour,  whether  they 
or  we  fcem  to  pofTcls  Icaft  of  that  virtue  ;  — 
they,  who  fuppofe,  that  they  can  raife  infur- 
mountable  objetftlons  in  every  fubjcdl  ;  or 
we,  who  believe,  that  our  Maker  hath  per- 
mitted us  to  know  with  certainty  fome  few 
things  ? 

In  oppofition  to  this  pra(5lice  of  making 
every  thing  matter  of  difpute,  we  have  endea- 
voured to  (how,  that  the  inftindlive  fuggefli- 
ons  of  common  fenfe  are  the  ultimate  Itand- 
ard  of  truth  to  man  ;  that  whatever  contra- 
dicts them  is  contrary  to  fad,  and  therefore 
falfc  ;  that  to  fuppofe  them  cognifable  by 
reafon,  is  to  fuppofe  truth  as  variable  as  the 
intelledual,  or  as  the  argumentative,  abilities 
of  men;  and  that   it  is  an  abufe  ^of  reafon, 

B  b  '  and 

•  Goldfniith's  TraveUcr. 
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and  tends  to  the  fubvcrfion  of  fcience,  to 
call  in  queftion  the  authenticity  of  our  natu- 
ral feelings. 

That  Icience  never  profpered  while  the 
old  logic  continued  in  faihion,  is  undeniable. 
Lord  Verulam  was  one  of  the  firfl:  who 
brought  it  into  difrepute  i  and  propofed  a 
dnTerent  method  of  invefdgating  truth, 
namely,  that  the  appearances  of  nature  fliould 
be  carefully  obferved,  and  that,  inftead  of 
fads  being  wrefted  to  make  them  fall  in  with 
theory,  theory  fhould  be  cautioufly  inferred 
from  fadts,  and  from  them.  only.  The  event 
has  fully  proved,  that  our  great  philofopher 
was  in  the  right  :  for  fcience  hath  made 
more  progrefs  fmce  his  time,  and  by  his  me- 
thod, than  for  a  thoufand  years  before. 
The  court  of  Rome  well  knew  the  import- 
ance of  the  fchool-logic  in  fupporting  their 
authority  ;  they  knew  it  could  be  employ- 
ed more  fuccefsfully  in  difguifing  error,  than 
in  vindicating  truth:  and  PufFendorff  fcruples 
not  to  affirm,  that  they  patronifed  it  for  this 
very  reafon  *.  Let  it  not  then  be  urged,  as 
an  objedion  to  this  difcourfe,  that  it  recom- 
mends a  method  of  confutation  which  is  not 
flridly  logical.  It  is  enough  for  me,  that 
'the  method  here  recommended  is  agreeable 

t© 

*  Dc  Monarclaia  PoiUificis  Romani,  cap.  34. 
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to  good  fenfe  and  found  philofopliy,  and  to 
the  general  notions  and  pradlices  of  men. 


C    H    A    P.        ir. 

^hc  fuhjc£l  continued.     EJlimate  ofMetaphyfic* 
Caufes  of  the  degeneracy  of  Moral  Science. 

'THH  E  reader  hath  no  doubt  ohferved, 
-*■  that  1  have  frequently  ufed  the  term  me' 
iaphyfcy  as  if  it  implied  fomcthing  worthy 
of  contempt  or  ccnfure.  That  no  rover  of 
fcience  may  be  offended,  I  (liall  now  account 
for  this,  by  explaining  the  nature  of  that  me- 
taphyfic  which  1  conceive  to  be  repugnant  to 
true  philofophy,  though  it  hath  often  ailum- 
cd  the  name  ;  and  which,  therefore,  in  my 
judgment,  the  friends  of  truth  ought  folici- 
toully  to  guard  againfl.  This  explanation 
will  lead  to  fomc  remarks  tl^at  may  perhaps 
throw  additional  light  on  the  prefent  fubjed:. 
Ariftotle  bequeathed  by  legacy  his  writ- 
ings to  Theophraftus  ;  who  left  them,  toge- 
ther with  liis  own,  to  Neleus  of  Scepfis.  The 
pofterity  of  Neleus,  being  illiterate  men,  kept 
them  for  fome  time  locked  up;  but  after- 
wards  hearing,  that  the  king  of  the  country 
was  making  a  general  fearch  for  books  to 

furnirti 
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furni{h  his  library  at  Pcrgamiis,  they  hid 
them  in  a  hole  below  ground  -,  where  they 
lay  for  many  years,  and  fufFered  much  from 
worms  and  dampnefs.  At  lad,  however, 
they  were  fold  to  one  Apellicon,  who  caufcd 
them  to  be  copied  out ;  and,  having  (accord- 
ing to  Strabo)  a  greater  paflion  for  books 
than  for  knowledge,  ordered  the  tranfcribers 
to  fupply  the  chafms  from  their  own  inven- 
tion. When  Sylla  took  Athens,  he  feizcd 
on  Apellicon's  library,  and  carried  it  to  Rome. 
Here  the  books  of  Ariftotle  were  revifed,  by 
Tyrannic  the  grammarian,  and  afterwards 
by  Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  a  Peripatetic  phi- 
lofopher,  who  publiflied  the  iirit  complete 
edition  of  them  f .  To  fourteen  of  thefe 
books,  which  it  fecms  had  no  general  title, 
Adronicus  prefixed  the  words,  Ta  meta  ta 
phyjica  *,  that  is,  the  books  poflerior  to  the 
phyfics  ;  either  becaufe,  in  the  order  of  the 
former  arrangement,  they  happened  to  be 
placed,  or  becaufe  the  editor  meant  that  they 
fhould  be  fludied,  next  after  the  phyfics. 
This  is  faid  to  be  the  origin  of  the  word 
Mctapbfic. 

The  fubjedl  of  thefe  fourteen  books  is  mif- 
Ccllaneous  :  yet  the  Peripatetics  feem  to  have 

conli- 

•^  Strabo, .p.  609.  Paris  edit.  1620.  Pint.  Sylla, 
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confidcred  them    as    conCtitutIng    bat    cne 
branch  of  lei ence  i   the    place    of   which   in 
.their  .fyftem  may   be    thus    conceived.     All 
philofophy  is  cither  fpeculative  cr    practical. 
The  pradtical  regulates  the  moral  and   intel- 
ledtual    operations   of    men,    and     thcretora 
comprehends  ethics  and  logic.     The   fpecu- 
lative refts  in  the  knowledge  of  trut!i  ;   and 
is  divided  into   three  parts,   to  wit,    Phyfics, 
which  inquire  into   the   nature    of  material 
fubllances,  and    the   human   foul  ;    Mathe- 
matics, which  ccnfider  certain  properties  of 
body  as  abftrac^led  from  body  ;  and  this  Me- 
taphyfic,  (which  Ariftotle  is  faid  to  have  cal- 
led Thcologyy  and  the  Firji  Philofophy  J,  which 
bcfides  fome  remarks  on  truth  in  general,  the 
method  of  difcovering  it,  and   the  errors  of 
former  philofophers,  explains,    firft,  the  ge- 
neral properties  of  being,  and,  fecondly,    the 
nature  of  things  feparate  from  matter,  name- 
ly, of  God,  the   one  firft   caufe,  and  of  the 
forty-feven  inferior  deities. 

Following  the  notion,  that  thefe  fourteen 
books  comprehend  only  one  part  of  philofo- 
phy, the  Chridian  Peripatetics  divided  me- 
taphyfic  into  univerfal  and  particular.  In 
the  hrft,  they  treated  of  being,  and  its  pro- 
perties and  parts,  confidered  as  it  is  being  *  ; 
jn  the  fecond,  of  God  and  angels. 

The 
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The  fchoolmen  disjoined  the  philofcphy 
of  the  human  mind  from  phyhcs,  where 
Arifiotle  had  placed  it  ;  and  added  it  to  me- 
taphyfic,  becaufe  its  objed  is  an  immaterial 
fubllance.  So  that  their  metaphyfic  confift- 
ed  of  three  parts  ^  Ontology,  in  which  they 
pretended  to  explain  the  general  properties  of 
being  j  Pneumatics,  which  treated  of  the 
human  mind;  and  Natural  Theology,  which 
treated  of  the  fupreme  being,  and  of  thole 
Ipirits  which  nave  either  no  body  at  all,  or 
one  fo  very  line  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  hu- 
man fenfe. 

From  the  account  we  have  given  of  the 
manner  in  which  Ariflotle's  works  were  iirft 
publiflied,  the  reader  will  adruit,    that  fome 
of  the  errors   to   be  found  in  them  may  rea- 
fonably  enough  be  imputed  to   the  firfl  tran- 
fcribers  and  editors.     It  was  a  grofs  error  in 
diftribution,  to  reduce  God,  and  the  inferior 
deities,  who  were  conceived  to  be  a  particu- 
lar fpecies  of  beings,  to   the  fame  clafs  with 
thofe  qualities  or  attributes  that  ?.re  common 
to  all  being,  and  to  treat  of  both  in  the  fame 
part  of  philofophy.     It  was  no  lefs  im.proper 
than  if  a  phyiiologift  fliould  compofe  a  trea- 
tife,  "  Of  men,  horfes,  and  identity."  This 

in- 
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inaccuracy  could  not  have  cfcaped  Ariflotle  : 
it  is  to  be  charged  on  his  editors,  who  pro- 
bably miflcok  a  feries  of  trcatifes  on  various 
fubjccfts  for  one  trcatifc  on  one  particular  fub- 
jedt.  To  many  this  may  feem  a  trifling  mif- 
take  ;  but  it  hath  produced  important  con- 
fcqucnces.  It  led  the  earlier  Peripatetics  in- 
to the  impropriety  of  explaining  the  divine 
exiftence,  and  the  general  properties  of  being, 
by  the  fame  method  of  reafoning  ;  and  it  in- 
duced the  fchoolmen  to  confound  the  impor- 
tant fciences  of  pneumatics  and  natural  theo- 
logy with  the  idle  diflindlions  and  logo- 
machies of  ontology.  Natural  theology 
ought  to  confiH  of  legitimate  inferences  from 
the  efFecft  to  the  caufe  ;  pneumatics,  or  the 
philofophy  of  the  human  mind,  are  nothing 
but  a  detail  of  fad:s,  illuftrated,  methodized, 
and  applied  to  pradlice,  by  obvious  and  con- 
vincing reafonings  :  both  fciences  are  found- 
ed in  experience  ;  but  ontology  pretends  to 
afcertain  its  principles  by  demonftrations  a 
priori.  In  fadl,  though  ontology  were,  what 
it  profefTes  to  be,  an  explication  of  the  gene- 
ral properties  of  being,  it  could  not  throve 
any  light  on  the  fciences  of  natural  theology 
and  pneumatics  ;  for  in  tliem  the  ontologi- 
cal  method  of  reafoning  would  be  iis  impro- 
per as  the  mathematical.  But  the  fyftems 
of  ontology  that  have  come  into  my  hands 

arc 
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arc  little  better  than  vocabularies  of  thofe 
hard  words  which  the  Ichoolmen  had  con- 
trived, in  order  to  give  an  air  of  myftery  and 
importance  to  their  docflrine.  While,  there- 
fore, the  fcicnces  of  Natural  Theology  and 
Pneumatics  were,  by  this  prepofterous  divi- 
iion,  referred  to  the  fame  part  of  philofophy 
with  ontology,  how  was  it  poffible  they 
could  profpcr,  or  be  explained  by  their  own 
proper  evidence  !  In  fad:,  they  did  not  prof- 
per  :  experience,  their  proper  evidence,  was 
laid  afide  ;  and  hditious  theory,  difguifed  by 
ontological  terms  and  diftindiions,  and  fup- 
portcd  by  ontological  reafoning,  was  fubfli- 
ttited  in  its  fiead. 

Locke  was  one  of  the  firll:  who  refcued 
the  philofophy  of  human  nature  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  fchoolmen,  cleared  it  of  the 
enormous  incumbrance  of  fcrange  words 
which  they  had  heaped  upon  it,  and  fet  the 
example  of  afcertaining  our  internal  opera- 
tions, not  by  theory,  but  by  experience. 
His  fuccefs  was  wonderful  :  for,  though  he 
hath  fometimes  fallen  into  the  fcholaftic  way 
of  arguing,  as  in  his  firfl  book  -,  and  fome- 
tirries  fufiered  himfelf  to  be  impofed  on  by 
words,  as  in  his  account  of  fecondary  quali- 
ties, too  rafhly  adopted  from  the  Cartefians ; 
yet  hath  he  done  more  to  eftablifh  the  ab- 
|lra(fl  fcienccs  on  a  proper  foundation,   than 

'  could 
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could  have  been  cxpecled  from  one  man 
who  derived  alniofl  all  his  lights  from  him- 
felf.  His  fuccefibrs,  Butler  and  Hutchefon 
excepted,  have  not  been  very  fortunate. 
Berkeley's  book,  though  written  with  ^ 
good  defign,  did  more  harm  than  good,  by 
recommending  and  exemplifying  a  method 
of  argumentation  fubverlive  of  all  know- 
ledge, and  leading  diredily  to  univerfal  fcep- 
ticiim.  Mr.  Hume's  treatife  is  flill  more 
exceptionable.  This  author  has  revived  the 
fcholailic  way  cf  rcaibning  from  theory,  and 
of  wrefting  fads  to  make  them  coincide  with 
it.  His  language  is  indeed  more  modiHi, 
but  equally  favourable  to  fophiftical  argu- 
ment, and  equally  proper  for  giving  an  air 
of  plaufibility  and  importance  to  what  is 
frivolous  or  unintelligible.  What  regard  wc 
are  to  pay  to  his  profelTion  of  arguing  from 
experience,  hath  been  already  confidered. 

The  word  metaphyfic,  according  to  vulgar 
ufe,  is  applied  to  all  difquifitions  concern- 
ing things  immaterial.  In  this  fenfe,  the 
plaineft  account  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
and  of  the  principles  of  morals  and  natu- 
ral religion,  would  be  termed  metaphyfic. 
Such  metaphyfic,  however,  wc  are  fofar  from 
defpifing  or  ccnfuring,  that  we  account  it 
the  fublimcft  and  mofl  ufeful  part  of  fci- 
cnce. 

Thof€ 
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Thofs  arguments  alfo  and  illuflratlons  in 
the  abftra^L  philolbphy,  which  arc  not  ob- 
vious to  ordinary  underftandings,  are  fome- 
times  called  metaphyfical.  But  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  philofophy,  however  well  ex- 
preiled,  appear  fomewhat  abftrufe  to  one 
who  is  but  a.  novice  in  the  fludy  ;  and  as 
very  plain  principles  may  feem  intricate  in 
an  author  who  is  inattentive  to  his  expreffion, 
as  the  befl  authors  fometimes  are,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  reje5:,  or  conceive  a  prejudice 
againft,  every  doctrine  in  morals  that  is  not 
perfedtly  free  from  obfcurity.  Yet  a  conti- 
nued obfcurity,  in  matters  whereof  every 
man  lliould  be  a  competent  judge,  cannot 
fail  to  breed  a  fufpicion,  cither  that  the  doc- 
trine is  faulty,  or  that  the  writer  is  not  equal 
to  his  fubjedl. 

The  term  metapkyficaU  in  thofe  paiTages  of 
this  book  where  it  is  expreflive  of  cenfur.^, 
will  be  found  to  allude  to  that  mode  of  ab- 
fLra^l  inve (ligation,  fo  common  among  the 
modern  fceptics  and  the  fchoolmen,  which 
is  fupported,  either  wholly  by  an  ambiguous 
and  indefinite  phrafeol.ogy,  or  by  that  in  con- 
junftion  with  a  partial  experience;  and  which 
feldom  fails  to  lead  to  fuch  conclufions  as 
contradid;  matter  of  faft,  or  truths  of  indif- 
putable  authority.  It  is  this  mode  of  in- 
yelligation  th^t  bath  introduced  fo  many  er- 
rors 
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rors  into  the  moral  fciences  ;  for  few,  even 
of  our  mod  candid  moral  philofophcrs,  are 
entirely  free  from  it.  The  love  of  fyllcm, 
or  partiality  to  a  favourite  opinion,  not  only 
puts  a  man  off  his  guard,  fo  as  to  make  him 
overlook  inaccurate  expreffions,  and  indefi- 
nite ideas,  but  may  fcmetimes  occafion  even 
a  miftake  of  tad:.  When  fuch  miftakes  are 
frequent,  and  affect  themoft  important  truths, 
we  mufl  blame  the  author  for  want  of  can- 
dour, or  want  of  capacity  :  when  they  are 
innocent,  and  recur  but  feldom,  we  ought 
to  afcribe  them  to  the  imperfedlion  of  hu- 
man nature. 

Inflances  of  this  metaphyfic  are  fo  com- 
mon, that  vve  might  almoil:  fill  a  volume 
with  a  liil  of  them.  Spinofa's  pretended 
demon ilration  of  the  exificnce  of  the  one 
great  being,  by  which,  however,  he  meant 
only  the  univerfe,  is  a  metaphyfical  argu- 
ment, founded  in  a  feries  of  falfe  or  unin- 
telligible, though  plaufible,  definitions  *. 
Berkeley's  proof  of  the  non-exi(lence  of 
matter  is  wholly  metaphyfical  ;  and  ari- 
feth  chiefly  from  the  miflake  of  fuppofing 
certain  words  to  have  but  one  meaning, 
which  really  have  two,  and  fometimes  three. 

The 
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The  fame  author,    in    a  book    of  fermons> 
fald  to  have  been  delivered  at  the  chapel  of 
Trinity  College,   Dublin  t,   has  endeavour-^ 
ed  to  enforce  the  deteflable  do(5lrine  of  paf- 
five  obedience  and  non-reliftance,   by  meta- 
phyfical  arguments  founded  on  an  arbitrary 
explication   of  the    term  7noral  duty  ;    from 
v/hich  he   pretends  to  prove,    that  negative 
moral  duties  muft  never,  on  any  account, 
be   violated  ;  and  that  paffive  obedience   to 
fupreme  power,  where-ever  placed,  is  a  ne- 
gative moral  duty.    In  this  inquiry,  he  makes 
no  account  of  thofe   inflind:ive  fentiments  of 
morality  whereof  men  are  confcious  ;  afcrib- 
ing  them  to  the  blood  and  fpirits,  or  to  edu^ 
cation   and   habit ;    and  aflerting,   that    the 
condud:  of  rational  beings   is  to  be  dlreded, 
not  by   them,  but  by  the  dictates  of  fober 
and   impartial    reafon.      Locke's   difcourfe 
againfl  innate    ideas  and  principles,  is  like- 
wife  too  mctaphylical.     Some  of  his  notions 
on    that  fubjetft    are,  I  believe,    right;  but 
he  hath  not  explained  them  with  his  wont- 
ed precifion  -,  and  moft  of  his  arguments  are 
founded  on  an  ambiguous  acceptation  of  the 
words  t'Jea  and  tjinate. 

The  author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees  feems  to 
have  carried  this  mode  of  reafoning  as  far  as 

it 

+  The  third  edition   of  thefe   fermons,  which  arp  0irc?  ^ 
*umber,  is  printed  at  London  in  the  year  1713. 
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it  will  go.     If  there  had  been  no  ambiguous 
words  in  the  Englifh   language,  the    under- 
Handing  of  mankind  would  never  have  been 
affronted  with  his  fyftem.     Many  of  our  ap- 
petites become  criminal  only  when  cxccffive  ; 
and   we  have  not   always  names  to  exprcfs 
that  degree  of  indulgence  which  is  confiftent 
with    virtue.     The   (hamclefs   word-catcher 
takes  advantage  of  this,  and  confounds  the 
innocent  gratilication  with  the   exceflive  or 
criminal   indulgence  ;    calling   both   by   the 
fame  name,  and  taking  it  for  granted,   that 
what  -he  proves  to  be  true  of  the  one  is  alfo 
true  of  the  other.     What  is  it  that  may   not 
be  proved  by  this  way  of  arguing  ?   May  not 
vice  be  prove i  to  be  virtue,  and  virtue  to  be 
vice  ?  May  not  a  regard  to  reputation,  clean- 
linefs,  induftry,  generolity,  conjugal  love,  be 
proved  to  be  as  criminal  as   vanity,   luxury, 
avarice,    profufion,  and   bcaftly   fenfuality  ? 
May  it  not  be  proved,  that  private  virtues  are 
private  vices  ;  and,  confcquently,    that    pri- 
vate vices  are  public  benciits  ?   Such  a   con- 
clufion  is  indeed  fo  eafily   made  out  by  fuclv 
logic,  that   nothing    but  ignorance,    impu- 
dence, and  a  hard  heart,  is  neceffary  to  qua- 
lify a  man  for  making  it.     If  it  be  faid,   that 
confiderablc    genius   muft    be    employed   in 
drelling  up  th.cfc   abfurd    do(ftrines,  fo  as  to 
render  them  pliuUblc,  I  would  afiv,   who  are 

the 
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the  perfons  that  think  them  plaufible  ?  Never 
did  I  hear  of  one  man  of  .virtue  or  learning, 
w^ho  did  not  both  detefc  and  defpife  them. 
They  feem  plaufible,  perhaps,  to  gamblers, 
highwaymen,  and  petit  maitres  ;  but  it  will 
not  be  pretended,  that  thofc  gentlemen  have 
cither  leifure  or  inclination,  or  even  capacity, 
to  refiCd:  on  what  they  read  or  hear,  fo  as  to 
feparate  truth  from  fc;liehood. 

Among  metaphyiical  writers,  Mr.  Hume 
holds  a  diftinguilhed  place.  Every  part  of 
philofophy  becomes  metaphyiic  in  his  hands. 
His  v/hole  theory  of  the  underftanding  is 
founded  on  the  do(!^rine  of  impreffions  and 
ideas,  which,  as  he  explains  it,  is  fo  con- 
trary  to  fad:,  that  nothing  but  the  illufion  of 
words  could  make  it  pafs  upon  any  reader.  I 
have  already  given  feveral  inflances  of  this 
author's  metaphyiical  fpirit.  I  fhall  give 
only  one  more  ;  which  I  beg  leave  to  confi- 
der  at  fome  length,  that  I  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  confuting  a  very  dangerous  error, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  of  difplaying  more 
minutely,  than  by  this  general  defcription, 
the  difference  between  metaphyiical  and  phi- 
lofophical  investigation. 

Does  any  one  imagine,  that  moral,  intel- 
leftual,  and  corporeal  virtues, —  that  juftice, 
genius,  and  bodily  flrcngth,  are  virtues  of  the 
fame  kind  j  that  they  arc  contemplated  with 

the 
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the  very  fame  fentiments,  and  known  to  be 
virtues  by  the  very  fame  criterion  ?  Few,  I 
prefume,  are  of  this  opinion  ;  but  Mr, 
Hume  has  adopted  it,  and  taken  a  great  deal 
of  pains  to  prove  it.  I  Hull  demonilrate, 
that  this  very  important  error  hath  arifen, 
cither  from  inacurate  obfervation,  or  from 
his  being  impofed  on  by  words  not  well  un- 
derflood,  or  rather  from  both  caufes. 

It  is  true,  that  juftice,  great  genius,  and 
bodily  flrength,  are  all  ufeful  to  the  polTeiibr 
and  to  focicty,  and  all  agreeable  to,  or 
(which  in  this  author's  ftyle  amounts  to  the 
fame  thing)  approved  by  every  one  who  con- 
fiders  or  contemplates  them.  They  there- 
fore, at  lead  the  two  fir{\:,  completely  an- 
fwer  to  our  author's  dcfiniticn  of  virtue  *. 
And  it  would  be  eafy  to  write  a  great  book, 
to  fhow  the  rcafons  why  moral,  intclledlual, 
and  corporeal  abilities,  yield  pleafurc  to  the 
beholder  and  poflefibr,  and  to  trace  out  a 
number  of  analogies,  real  or  verbal,  fubiift- 
ing  between  them.  But  this  is  nothing  to 
the  purpofe  :  they  may  refemble  in  ten  thou- 

fand 
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It  is  the  nature,  and  inJced  the  definition,  of  \irtue, 
**  that  it  is  a  quahty  of  the  mind  agreeable  to,  or  approved 
*•  by,  every  one  who  confiders  or  contemplates  it,"  Hurr.e^s 
Fjf^'ys,  vol.   2.  p.  333.  edit.  1767.  Note. 

Bodily  qualities  are  indeed  excluded   by  this  definition,  Lijt 
admitted  by  our  iuthor  in  his  fubfequenf  reaTonings. 
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fand  rcfpe6ts,  and  yet  differ  as  widely,  as  a 
beaft  or  ftatue  differs  from  a  man.  Let  us 
trace  the  author's  argument  to  its  fource. 

Virtue  is  known  by  a  certain  agreeable 
feeling  or  fcntimcnt,  arifing  from  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  certain  affecftions  or  qualities  in 
curfelves,  or  from  the  view  of  them  in  others, 
Granted.  Juffice,  humanity,  gcnerofity, 
excite  approbation  ;  — a  handfome  face  ex- 
cites approbation  ; —  great  genius  excites  ap- 
probation :  the  effed:  or  fentiment  produced 
is  the  fame  in  each  inftance  :  the  objed:,  or 
caufc,  muft  therefore,  in  each  inftance,  be 
of  the  fame  kind.  This  is  genuine  metaphy- 
iic  :  but  before  a  man  can  be  milled  by  it^ 
he  mufl  either  find,  on  confulting  his  expe- 
rience, that  the  feeling  excited  by  the  con* 
templation  of  thefe  objeds  is  the  fame  in 
each  inftance ;  in  which  cafe  I  would  fay^ 
tbat  his  feelings  are  defedive,  or  himfelf  an 
inaccurate  obferver  of  nature  ; —  or  he  muft 
fuppofe,  that  the  word  approbation,  becaafe 
written  and  pronounced  the  fame  way,  doth 
really  mean  the  fame  thing  in  each  of  the 
three  proportions  above  mentioned  ;  in 
which  cafe,  I  would  fay,  that  his  judgment 
and  ideas  are  confounded  by  the  mere  found 
and  fhape  of  a  word.  I  am  confcious,  that 
my  approbation  of  a  fine  face  is  different  in 
kiud  from  my  approbation  of  great  genius  ; 
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and  that  both  are  extremely  different  from 
my  approbation  of  juflice,  humanity,  and 
gcnerofity  :  if  I  call  thefe  three  different 
kinds  of  approbation  by  the  fiime  general 
name,  I  ufe  that  name  in  three  different  fig- 
nilications.  Therefore  moral,  intellectual, 
and  corporeal  virtues,  are  not  of  the  fame, 
but  of  different  kinds. 

I  confefs,  fays  our  author,  that  thefe  three 
virtues  are  contemplated  with  three  different 
kinds  of  approbation.  But  the  fame  thing  is 
trueof  different  moral  virtues  :  piety  excites 
one  kind  of  approbation,  juftice  another,  and 
compaffion  a  third  ;  the  virtues  of  Cato  ex- 
cite our  efteem,  thofe  of  Cefar  our  love:  if 
therefore  piety,  juflice,  and  companion,  be 
virtues  of  the  fame  kind,  notvvithflanding 
that  they  excite  different  kinds  of  approba- 
tion, v\rhy  ihould  juftice,  genius,  and  beauty, 
be  accounted  virtues  of  different  kinds  *  ? 
— This  is  another  metaphyseal  argument;  an 
attempt  to  determine  by  words  what  facfts 
only  can  determine.  I  (lill  infill  on  fad:  and 
experience.  My  fentiments,  in  regard  to 
thefe  virtues,  are  fo  diverfified,  and  in  each, 
variety  fo  peculiar,  that  I  know,  and  am  af- 
fured,  that  piety,  juflice,  and  humanity,  are 
diflind  individual  virtues  of  the  fame  kind  j 

C  c  and 

•  Trcatifc  of  Human   Nature,  vol.  |.  p.  258.  Hume's  Ef- 
fayi,  ubi  fupra. 
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and  that  piety,  genius,  and  beauty,  are  vir-. 
tues  of  different  kinds.  Applied  to  each  of 
the  former  qualities,  the  word  virtue  means 
the  fame  thing  ;  but  beauty  is  virtue  in  one 
fenfe,  genius  in  another,  and  piety  in  a  third. 
Well,  if  the  fentiments  excited  in  you  by 
the  contemplation  of  thefe  virtues,  are  fo 
m-uch  diverfified,  and  in  each  variety  fo  pe- 
culiar, you  muil  be  able  to  explain  in  what 
refpedt  your  approbation  of  intellectual  vir- 
tue differs  from  your  approbation  of  moral  ; 
which  I  prefume  you  will  find  noeafy  tafk., 
— It  is  not  fo  difficult.  Sir,  as  you  feem  to 
apprehend.  When  a  man  has  aded  gene- 
roufly  or  juftly,  I  praife  him,  and  think  him 
worthy  of  praife  and  reward,  for  having 
done  his  duty  j  when  ungeneroufly  or  un- 
juftly,  I  blame  him,  and  think  him  worthy 
of  blame  and  punifhment  :  but  a  man  de- 
ferves  neither  punifhment  nor  blame  for 
want  of  beauty  or  of  underftanding  ;  nor  re- 
ward nor  praife  for  being  handfome  or  inge- 
nious.— But  why  are  we  thought  worthy  of 
blame  and  punifhment  for  being  unjuft,  and 
not  for  being  homely,  or  void  of  underftand- 
ing ?  The  general  confcience  of  mankind 
would  reply,  Becaufe  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  be  jufl,  and  ought  to  be  fo  ;  but 
an  idiot  cannot  help  his  want  of  underfland- 
ing,  nor  an   ugly  man  his  want  of  beauty. 

This 
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This  our  author  will  not  allow  to  be  a  fatis- 
fadtory  anfwer  ;    becaule,    fays    he,  I   have 
fliown,  that  free-will  has  no  place  with  re- 
gard to  the  atflions,  no  more  than  the  quali- 
ties of  men  *.     What  an  immenfe  metaphy- 
seal labyrinth  rtiould  we  have  to  run  through 
if  we  were  to  difintangle  ourfelves  out  of  this 
argument   in   the    common  courfe  of  logic  ! 
To  fhorten  the  controverfy,  I  muft  beg  leave 
to  affirm,  in  my  turn,  that  our  moral  actions 
are  in  our  own  power,  though  beauty  and 
genius  are  not  ;  and  to   appeal,  for  proof  of 
this  affirmation,    to   the  fecond  part  of  this 
EfTay,  or  rather   to   the   common  fenfe  of 
mankind. 

Again,    "  Moral  diftindions,"  fays   Mr. 

Hume,  **  arife  from  the  natural  diftindlions 

**  of  pain  and  pleafure  ;  and   when   we  re- 

"  ceive  thofe  feelings  from  the  general  con- 

**  fideration  of  any  quality  or  charadier,  we 

**  denominate  it  virtuous  or  vitious.     Now 

**  I  believe  no  one  will  affert,   that  a  quality 

**  can  never  produce  pleafure  or  pain  to  the 

*'  perfon  who  confiders  it,  unlefs  it  be  per- 

**  fed:ly  voluntary  in  the  perfon  who  pofTef- 

fes  it  %." — More   metaphyfic  !  and  a  fophifm 

too —  a  petitio  principii !     Here   our  author 

C  c  2  ende*- 

*  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  3.  p.  260. 
t  Id.  ibid. 
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endeavours  to  confound  intellectual  with  mo- 
ral virtue,  by  an  argument  which  fuppofcth 
his  own  theory  of  virtue  to  be  true ;  of 
which  theory  this  confulion  of  the  virtues  is 
a  ncceiiary  confequence.  The  reader  mull 
fee,  that  this  argument,  if  it  prove  any  thing 
at  all,  might  be  made  to  prove,  that  thefmell 
or  beauty  of  a  rofe,  the  tafte  of  an  apple,  the 
hardnefs  of  fleel,  and  the  glittering  of  a  dia- 
mond, as  well  as  bodily  iirength  and  great 
genius,,  are  all  virtues  of  the  fame  kind  with 
jullice,  generofity,  and  gratitude.  Still  we 
wander  from  the  point.  How  often  muft  it 
be  repeated,  that  this  matter  is  to  be  deter- 
mined, not  by  metaphylical  arguments  found- 
ed on  amb  guous  words,  but  by  fdSis  and 
experience  ! 

Have  I  not  appealed  to  facts  ?  he  will  fliy. 
"  Are  not  all  the  qualities  that  conflitute  the 
**  great  man,  conflancy,  fortitude,  magna- 
**  nimity,  as  involuntary  and  neceilary,  as 
**  the  qualities  of  the  judgment  and  imagi- 
*'  nation  ?*" — The  ttrni  great  man  is  lb  very 
equivocal,  that  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
V  ith  it.  The  vilefl:  fcoundrel  on  earth,  if 
poffelTed  of  a  crown  or  title,  immediately 
commences  great  man,  when  he  has  with 
impunity  perpetrated   any    extraordinary   adt 

of 

*  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  ?.  p.  259. 
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of  wickednefs  ;  niiirdercd  fifty  thoufand  meni 
robbed  all  the  houfes  of  half  a  dozen  pro- 
vinces ;  or  dextcrouily  plundered  his  own 
country,  to  defray  the  expence  of  a  ruinous 
war,  contrived  on  purpofe  to  fatiate  his  ava- 
rice, or  divert  the  public  attention  from  his 
blunders  and  villanies.  Ifpeakofthe  quali- 
ties that  conrtitute  the  good  many  that  is,  of 
moral  qualities  ;  and  thefe,  I  affirm,  to  be 
within  every  man's  reach,  though  genius  and 
beauty  are  not. 

"  But  arc  not  men  afraid  of  paiTing  for 
"  good-natured,  lell  that  fliould  be  taken  for 
*'  want  of  underftanding  ?  and  do  they  not 
**  often  bo/.ft  of  mors  debauches  than  they 
**  have  been  really  cngriged  in,  to  give  them.- 
**  felves  airs  of  fire  and  fpirit  ?  *"  Yes  : 
fools  do  the  firfi:,  to  recommend  them  felves 
to  fools  1  and  profligates  the  lad,  to  recom- 
mend themfelves  to  profligates  :  but  he  is 
little  acquainted  witii  the  human  heart,  who 
does  not  perceive,  that  fuch  fentimcnts  are 
afi:cd:ed,  and  contrary  to  the  way  of  chinking 
that  is  moft  natural  to  mankind. 

''  But  are  you  not  as  jealous  of  your  cha- 
**  ra^er,  with  regard  tj  fenfe  and  know- 
**  ledge,  as  to  honour  and  courage  ?  f"  This 
queflion  ought   to   be   addrelled  to   thofe   in 

whom 

*  Treitife  of  HOfuan  Nature,  vol.  f:  p.  257. 
t  IJ.  ibid. 
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, .  whom  courage  is  a  virtue,  and  the  want  of  it 
a  vice  :  and  I  am  certain,  there  is  not  in  his 
_  Majefly's  fervice  one  officer  or  private   man, 
,  who  would  not  wiih  to  be  thought  rather  a 
.valiant   foldier,  though   of  no   deep    reach, 
.  than  a  very  clever  fellow,  with  the  addition 
of  an  infamous  coward. — The  term  honour \^ 
of  dubious  import.     According   to   the  no- 
tions of  thefe  times,  a  man   may  blafpheme 
,  God,  fell   his   country,   murder  his  friend, 
pick  the  pocket  of  his  fellow-fharper,   and 
employ  his  whole  life  in  feducing  others  to 
vice  and  perdition,  and  yet  be  accounted   a 
man  of  honour  ;  provided  he  be  accuftomed 
to  fpeak  certain  words,  wear  certain  cloaths, 
and  haunt  certain  company.     If  this  be  the 
honour  alluded  to  by  the  author,  an  honeft 
man  may,  for  a  very  ilender  confideration, 
renounce  all  pretenfions  to  it.     But  if  he  al- 
lude (as  I  rather  fuppofe)   to  thofe  qualiti.es 
of  the  heart  and  underflanding  which  intitle 
.  one  to  general  efteem  and  confidence,   Mr. 
Hume  knows,  that  this   kind  of  honour  is 
dearer  to  a  man  than  life. 

**  Well,  then,  temperance  is  a  virtue  in 
"  every  ftation  ;  yet  would  you  not  chufe 
**  to  be  convicted  of  drunkennefs  rather  than 
**  of  ignorance  ?  *" — I  have  heard  of  a  witty 

parfon, 

*  See  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  3.  p.  257. 
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parfon,  who,  having  been  difniiflcd  for  Irre- 
gularities, ufed  afterwards,  in  converfation, 
to  fay,  that  he  thanked  God  he  was  not  ca- 
fhiered  for  ignorance  and  infufficiency,  but 
only  for  vice  and  immorab'ty.  According  to 
our  author's  docf^rine,  this  fpeech  was  neither 
abfurd  nor  profane  :  but  I  am  fure  the  gene- 
rahty  of  mankind  would  be  of  a  different 
opinion.  To  be  ignorant  of  what  we  ought 
to  know,  is  to  be  deficient  in  moral  virtue  ; 
to  profefs  to  know  what  we  are  ignorant  of, 
is  falfjhood,  a  breach  of  moral  virtue  :  whe- 
ther thefe  vices  be  more  or  lefs  atrocious 
than  intemperance,  muft  be  determined  by 
the  circumftances  of  particular  cafes.  To  be 
ignorant  of  what  we  could  not  know,  of  what 
we  do  not  profefs  to  knovv^,  and  of  what  it  is 
not  our  duty  to  know,  is  no  vice  at  all  :  and 
a  man  muft  have  made  fome  progrefs  in  de- 
bauchery, before  he  can  fay,  from  fcrious 
convidlion,  I  would  rather  be  chargeable 
with  intemperance,  than  with  ignorance  of 
this  kind. — Thcfe,  and  many  of  our  author's 
miftakes,  muft  be  imputed  to  want  of  know- 
ledge of  human  nature:  which  I  fuppofe  is 
owing  to  his  having  confined  his  obfcrvation 
chiefly  to  the  outfide  of  what  is  called  fa- 
ftiionable  life,  where  the  fcntiments  public- 
ly avowed  are  often  different   from  what   is 

inwardly 
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inwardly  felt,  and  extremely  different   from 
the  truth  and  fimplicity  of  nature. 

It  appears,  then,  tliat  our  author's  reafon- 
ing  on  the  prefent  fubje(ft,  is  not  philofophi- 
cal,  but  metaphyfical ;  being  founded,  not 
on  fad,  but  on  theory,  and  fupported  by 
ambiguous  words  and  inaccurate  experience. 

The  judgmiCnt  of  the  wifer  ancients  in 
matters  of  morality,  is  doubtlcfs  of  very  great 
weight  ,  but,  in  oppofition  to  our  own  ex- 
perience, can  never  preponderate  ;  becaufe 
this  is  our  ultimate  ftandard  of  truth.  Mr. 
Hume  endeavours  to  confirm  his  theory  of 
virtue  by  authorities  from  the  ancients,  par- 
ticularly the  Stoics  and  Peripatetics.  Though  / 
he  had  accomplifhed  this,  we  might  have 
appealed  from  their  opinion,  as  well  as  from 
his,  to  our  own  feelings.  But  he  fails  in 
this,  as  in  the  other  parts  of  his  proof. 

It  is  true,  the  Peripatetics  and  Stoics  made 
Prudence  the  f  rfl  (not  the  mofl  important) 
of  the  cardinal  virtues  ;  becaufe  they  con- 
ceived it  neceffary  to  enable  a  man  to  ad:  his 
part  aiight  in  Vih,  and  becaufe  they  thought 
it  their  duty  to  take  every  opportunity  of  im- 
proving their  nature  :  but  they  never  faid, 
that  an  incurable  defed:  of  underflanding  is  a 
\ice,  or  that  it  is  as  much  our  duty  to  be 
learned  aud  ingenious,  as  to  be  honeft  and 
grateful.     "  All  the  praife  of  virtue  confifts 


"  in 
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**  in  action,"  fays  Cicero  *,  in  name  of  the 
Stoics,  when  treating  of  this  virtue  of  pru- 
dence. And,  when  explaining  the  compa- 
rative merit  of  the  fevcral  clafTes  of  moral 
duty,  he  declares,  that  **  All  knowledge 
*'  which  is  not  followed  by  adlion,  is  unpro- 
**  fitable  and  imperfedl,  like  a  beginning 
**  without  an  end,  or  a  foundation  without 
**  a  fuperllrudture  ;  and  that  the  acquifition 
**  of  the  moft  fublime  and  moft  important 
**  fcience  ought  to  be,  and  will  by  every 
**  good  man  be  relinquifhed,  when  it  inter- 
*'  feres  with  the  duties  we  owe  our  country, 
**  our  parents,  and  fociety  J."  Wifdom, 
indeed,  he  allows  to  be  the  firil:  and  mofl  ex- 
cellent of  the  virtues  :  but  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  Stoics  made  a  didincftion  between 
Prudence  and  Wifdom.  By  Prudence  they 
meant  that  virtue  which  regulates  ourdefires 
and  averfions,  and  fixes  them  on  proper  ob- 
jects. Wifdom  was  another  name  for  men- 
tal perfection  :  it  comprehended  all  the  vir- 
tues, the  religious  as  well  as  the  focial  and 
prudential  -,  and  was  equally  incompatible 
with  vice,  and  with  error  §.  The  wife  man, 
the  flandard  of  Stoical  excellence,  was,  by 
tlicir  own  acknowledgement,  an  ideal  cha- 
racter ; 

*    De  cfficiis,   lib    i.cap.6. 
:|".   T.l.  lib.   I.  cjp.  43.  44. 
^   Id.  ib. 
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:  rafter  ;  the  pureft  virtue  attainable  in  this 
-life  being  neceflarily  tainted  with  imperfec- 
-  'tion.  Hence  fome  have  endeavoured  to  turn 
their  notions  of  wifdom  into  ridicule  ;  but  I 
think,  without  reafon.  For  is  there  any 
thing  abfurd  or  ridiculous  in  an  artift  working 
after  a  model  of  fuch  perfection  as  he  can 
never  hope  to  equal  ?  In  the  judgment  of  Ari- 
ilotle  and  Bacon,  the  true  poet  forms  his  imi- 
tations of  nature  after  a  model  of  ideal  perfec- 
tion, which  perhaps  hath  no  exiftence  but  in 
his  own  mind  *.  And  are  not  Chriftians 
commanded  to  imitate  the  Deity  himfelf, 
that  great  original  and  ftandard  of  perfedion, 
between  whom  and  the  moft  excellent  of  his 
creatures  an  infinite  diftance  mufl  remain  for 
ever  f  ? 

"  The  ancient  moralifts,"  fays  Mr.  Hume, 
*'  made  no  material  diftinftion  among  the 
**  different  fpecies  of  mental  endowments 
**  and  defefts  if."  To  every  perfon  who  has 
read  them,  the  contrary  is  well  known.  I 
might  here  fill  many  a  page  with  quotations: 
but  a  few  willfuffice.  **  Man's  virtue  and  vice," 
fays  Marcus  Aurelius,  '*  confifts  not  in  thofe 
**  affedions  in  which  we  arepaffive,  but  in  ac- 

"  tion 

*  Arlftot.    Poctica.  ~    Bacon,    De  augmeritis    fcientiarum, 
lib.  2. 

f   Matth.  V.  48. 

ij:  Hume's  Effays,  vol.  2.  p.  387.   388. 
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**  tion.  To  a  flone  thrown  upward  it  is  no 
"  evil  to  fall,  nor  good  to  have  mounted  J." 
And  in  another  place,  '*  The  vain-glorior.s 
"  man  placeth  his  good  in  the  adlion  of  an- 
*'  other;  the  fenfual,  in  his  own  paffive  feel- 
"  ings  ',  the  wife  man,  in  his  own  action  H" 
*'  The  contemplative  life,"  fays  Plutarch, 
**  when  it  fails  to  produce  the  aclive,  is  un- 
**  profitable  *."  **  To  acquire  knowledge," 
fays  Lucian,  "  is  of  no  ufe,  if  we  do  not 
"  alfo  frame  our  lives  according  to  fome- 
**  thing  better  t."  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
Greek  tragedians  (I  know  not  by  what  au- 
thority, for  Homer's  idea  is  very  different) 
reprefent  Ulyffes  as  a  chara(5\er  more  diflin- 
guifhed  for  political  prudence  or  cunning, 
than  for  ftrid:  moral  virtue  ;  and  often  place 
him  in  fuch  attitudes  as  make  him  appear 
odious  on  this  very  account  §.     And  Cicero, 

in 

J   Ovot  yi  or-ferrj  koh  xizkhx.  ecvm  Iv  TtK^n  otWot,  l»e^eia'  ru  xvagpitp- 
fitiTi  hi^u  ovSiif  X-aicot  TO  KotTiviyJirtVon,    lot  ayx^ov  to  a,yiVf)(jor,va,i,     Lf^m 

9.  c.  17. 

II    O    y.l*  ^»?w>o;|&f   a7\>.0TfiXf    Infytia.!  "idtov   xyacoov  V7r»\x[x,0icyn'    0 
it  ^t7^r,d.,t<n;f  lotx*  Tnnrtv'  i  oi  lowv  i  ^wn,  iata,*  Trposf.Vt    L.ll>.  6.  Cap,  51. 

*   O'  $1  ScWC>!T»xoj  tioj   ra  vfaKTixa  ^iafjuK^ufajv,   a,}iu^iKr)<;. 

Plutarch,  de  Educatione. 

•f    Oi,'o;v  of^O^'jii    r/t    iwirat^'Sflu  Ta  ixx^rifJi'iiTa,    lj  y.r,    tJ?  at  fx  ticci  ro» 

Cii:  (i6[A.(iifrcoc  to  (etXriot.  Litcian.  C onviv. 

\   Sec  particularly  Sophocles.   Philotft.    verf.    100.  and  verf. 

1260.      I    beg    leave    to   quote   a    few  very  remarkable  lines. 

Neoptolcnius  having,  by  the  advice   of   UlyfTes,    fraudnlently 
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in  his  Treatife  of  Moral  Duties,  often  de- 
clares, that  cunning,  when  it  violates  the 
rules  of  juftice,  is  criminal  and  deteftable. 
Does  Virgil  conlign  cripples  and  idiots,  as 
well  as  tyrants,  to  Tartarus?  Does  he  fay,  that 
a  great  memory,  and  handfome  face,  as  well 
as  a  pure  heart,  were  the  paflports  to  Ely- 

fium  ? 

got  poflelHon  of  tlie  arrows  of  Philodetes,  repents  of  what  he 
had  done,  and  is  going  to  reftore  them.  To  deter  him  from 
his  purpofe,  UlyfTes  threatens  him  with  the  refentment  of  the 
whole  Grecian  army. 

U lyj,      2v  ^   'ivTi  Ifuniic,,    otTE  o^ac-hiK;  (7o(p'lv, 

A'»crp(^iai'  oit/.'xp  tuv,  ava.'Koi.QiTv  'B7ncoia'0(ji.at, 
\Jlyf-  ^Tfarov  0  A^cniofi  a  ^c-fcvj  Trfatrcr&'v  T^iof ; 
T^eop.  Huv  TW  oiXMU  rot  a-Qv  ov  rcceSu  (poSo).  verf.   1278. 

Neop.  Wife  as  thou  art,  UlyfTes, 

Thou  talk'ft  moft  idly.      Ulyf.  Wifdom  is  not  thine, 

Either  in  word  or  deed.     Neop.  Know,  to  bejafl 

Is  better  far  than  to  be  wife.     Ulyf.  But  where. 

Where  is  the  juftice,  thus  unauthoris'd, 

To  give  a  treaiiire  back  thou  oweft  to  me. 

And  to  my  counfels  ?   Neop.  I  have  done  a  wrong. 

And  I  will  try  to  make  atonement  for  it. 

Vlyf.  Doft  thou  not  fear  the  power  of  Greece  ?   Neop.  I  fear 

Nor  Greece,  nor  thee,  when  I  am  doing  right. 

Franckl'tn, 

Throughout  the  whole  play,  the  fire  and  generofity  of  the 
vf  ung  hero  (To  well  becoming  the  fon  of  Achilles)  is  finely  op- 
pofed  to  the  caution  and  craft  of  the  politician,  and  forms  one 
of  the  moft  ftriking  contrafts  to  helmet  with  in  poetry. 
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fiitm  ?  No.  Virgil  was  too  good  a  man  to 
injure  the  caufe,  of  virtue,  and  too  wife  to 
(hock  common  fenfe,  by  fo  prepofterous  a 
diftribution  of  reward  and  punifliment.  The 
impious,  the  unnatural,  the  fraudulent,  the 
avaricious ;  adulterers,  inceftuous  perfons, 
traitors,  corrupt  judges,  venal  ftatelinen,  ty- 
rants, and  the  minions  of  tyrants,  are  thofe 
whom  he  dooms  to  eternal  mifery  :  and  he 
peoples  Elyiium  with  the  fhades  of  the  pure 
and  the  pious,  of  heroes  who  have  died  in 
defence  of  their  country,  of  ingenious  men 
who  have  employed  their  talents  in  recom- 
mending piety  and  virtue,  and  of  all  who  by 
a^s  of  beneficence  have  merited  the  love 
and  gratitude  of  their   fellow-creatures  *. 

The 


*  Virgjl.  i^ncid.  vi.  547. — 665. — As  the  moral  fenti- 
ments  of  nations  may  often  be  learned  from  their  fables  and 
traditions,  as  well  as  from  their  hiftory  and  philofophy,  it 
will  not  perl  aps  be  deemed  foreign  from  our  defign,  to  give 
the  following  brief  abitradt  of  this  poet's  fublime  theory  of 
*uture  lewanls  and  pfniflimcnts  ;  the  outlines  of  which  he  is 
kno*tVn  to  have  taken  from  the  Pythagoreans  and  Flatonifts. 
who  probably  wcreiiidcbtcd  for  them  to  foijie  ancient  tradition. 

The  fliades  below  are  divided  by  Virgil  into  three  diftridls 
or  provinces.  On  this  fide  Stvx,  the  Ibuls  of  thofe  whole 
bodies  have  not  been  honoured  with  the  rites  of  fcpulturc, 
v;inJcr  about  in  a  nKianchoIy  condition  for  a  hundred  years, 
before  they  are  permitted  to  pafs  the  river.  When  this  period 
expires,  or  when  their  bodies  are  buiied,  they  arefeiried  over, 
and  oppeir  before  iM!no?  and  the  other  judges,  who  allot  them 
fuch  a  maiifion  as  their  lives  on  earth  are  found  to  have  de- 
le rved. 
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The  Peripatetics   held  prudence  to  be  an 
a6tive  principle  difFufed  through  the  whole 

of 

ferved.  They,  who  have  been  of  little  or  no  ufe  to  mankind  j 
or  who  have  not  been  guilty  of  any  very  atrocious  crimes  ;  or 
■whofe  crimes,  though  atrocious,  were  the  efFecfls  rather  ef  an 
unhappy  deiliny,  then  of  wilful  depravation,  are  diipoftd  of 
in  different  parts  of  the  regions  ofvionrning,  (iugentes  campi), 
■where  they  undergo  a  variety  of  purifying  pains.  From  thence 
■when  thoroughly  relined  from  all  the  remains  of  vice,  they  pafs 
into  Elyliam,  where  they  live  a  thoufand  years  in  a  ftate  of 
bappinefs  ;    and  then,  after  taking  a  draught  of  the  waters  of 

oblivion,  are  fent  back  to  earth  to  animate  new  bodies Thofe 

who  have  been  guilty  of  great  crimes,  as  impiety,  w;int  of 
Batural  affection,  adultery,  iDceft,  breach  of  truft,  fubverting 
the  liberties  of  their  country,  &c.  are  delivered  by  the  judge 
Rhadamanthus  to  Tifiphone  and  the  other  furies,  who  fliut 
them  up  in  an  immenfe  dungeon  of  darknefs  and  fire,  called 
Tartarus,  where  their  torments  are  unfpeakable  and  eternal.— 
The  fouls  of  good  men  are  re-united,  either  with  the  Deity 
himfelf,  or  with  that  univerfal  fpirit  which  he  created  in  the 
beginning,  and  vv^hich  animates  the  world  j  and  their  (hades, 
ghofts,  or  tdola,  enjoy  for  ever  the  repofe  and  pleafures  of  Ely- 
lium.  Thefe  (hades  might  be  feen,  though  not  touched  ;  they  re- 
lemblcd  the  bodies  with  which  they  had  formerly  been  invelted  ; 
and  retained  a  confcioulhefs  of  their  identity,  and  a  remem- 
brance of  their  paft  life,  with  alinoft  the  fame  afFedtions  and 
cliara<fter  that  had  diftinguiflied  them  on  earth. 

On  this  fyllem,  Virgil  has  founded  a  feries  of  the  fublimeft 
de(criptions  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  poetry.  Milton  alone 
has  equalled  them  in  the  firft  and  fecond  books  of  Paradife  Lo(t. 
Homer's  Nccyovtanteia,  in  the  eleventh  of  the  Odylfey,  has 
the  merit  of  being  original  :  but  Virgil's  imitation  is  confefTedly 
far  fuperior.  The  dream  of  Henry,  in  the  feventh  canto 
of  the  Henriade,  notwithftanding  the  advantages  that  the 
anthor  might  have  drawn  from  the  Chriftian  theology,  is  but 
a  tride,  compared  with  the  magnificent  and  ftupendous  fcenery 
exhibited  in  the  fbcth  book  of  the  ^■Eneid. 

This 
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of  moral  virtue  *.  "  None  but  a  good  I 
•*  man,"  fays  Ariftotle,  "  can  be  prudent  ;" 
— and,  a  little  after,  '*  It  is  not  pofTible  for 
**  a  man  to  be  properly  good  without  pru- 
**  dence,  nor  prudent  without  moral  vir- 
**  tue.f"  Will  it  yet  be  faid,  that  the  anci- 
ent moral  ifts  made  no  material  diftin<ftion 
between  moral  and  intelledlual  virtues  ?  Is 
it  not  evident,  that,  though  they  confidered 
both  as  neceflary  to  the  formation  of  a  per- 
fect character,  and  fometimes  difcourfed  of 

both 

This  theory  of  future  rewards  and  punifliments,  however 
imperfeft,  isconfonant  enoajgh  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  men, 
and  their  natural  notions  of  virtue  and  vice,  to  render  the  , 
poet's  narrative  alarming  arxl  interefting  in  a  very  high  degree. 
But;  were  an  author  to  adopt  Mr  Hume's  theory  of  virtue  and 
the  foul,  and  endeavour  to  fet  it  off  m  a  poetical  defcription, 
all  the  powers  of  human  genius  could  not  fave  it  from  being 
ridiculous.  A  metaphylician  may  *'  blunder"  for  a  long  time, 
**  round  about  a  meaning,"  without  giving  any  voilent  fhock 
to  an  inattentive  reader:  but  a  poet,  who  clothes  his  thoughts 
with  imagery,  and  illuflrates  them  by  examples,  muftcome  to 
the  point  at  once ;  and,  if  he  means  to  pleale  and  not  difguft 
his  readers,  to  move  their  admiration  and  not  their  contempt, 
mull  bccareful  not  to  con  trad  id  their  natural  notions,  efpecially 
in  matters  ofluch  deep  and  univerfal  concern  as  morality  and 
religion. 

Ethic.  adNicojn.  vi.  5. 
T    A  otivecTor    ^^^tfjiot    luat    fuj     err*     a  yaOe  ^— Otlp^'    o'^jo*    a^aOoy 

Id.  vi.  13. 
See  the  elegant  paraphrafe  of  Andronicus,  the  Rhodian,  upon 
he(e  palTages. 
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both  in  the  fame  treatlfe  or  fyftem,  yet  they 
deemed  the  latter  vahiable  only  as  means  to 
qualify  us  for  the  former,  and  infignificant, 
or  even  odious,  when  they  failed  to  anfwer 
this  end  ? 

"  We  may,"  fays  Mr.  Hume,"  "  by 
*'  perufing  the  titles  of  the  chapters  in  Ari- 
*'  ftotle's  Ethics,  be  convinced,  that  he  ranks 
**  courage,  temperance,  magnificence,  mag- 
**  nanimity,  modefty,  prudence,  and  a  manly 
*^  freedom^  among  the  virtues,  as  well  as  juf- 
**  tice  and  friendfliip  f."  True  ;  but  if  our 
learned  metaphyfician  had  extended  his  re- 
fearches  a  little  beyond  the  titles  of  thofe 
chapters,  he  would  have  found,  that,  in  Ari- 
ftotle's  judgment,  **  Moral  virtue  is  a  volun- 
*'  tary  difpoiition  or  habit ;  and  that  moral 
*'  approbation  and  difapprobation  are  exci- 
*'  ted  by  thofe  a6lions  and  affedions  only 
**  which  are  in  our  own  power,  that  is,  of 
"  which  the  firft  motion  arifes  in  ourfelves, 
**  and  proceeds  from  no  extrinfic  caufe  *." 

This 

\  Hume's  Eflays,  vol.  2.  p.  388. — The  term  manly  freedom 
doth  not  exprefs  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  I>,£v9spt6rr,<;.  Mr. 
Hume  was  perhaps  mifled  by  the  etymology  :  but  he  ought  to 
have  known,    that  by  this  word    the  philofopher  denotes  that 

virtue  ivhich  conf'jls  in  the  moderate  life  of  wealth. •&!§» 

;c^55|«.aT« //.ECT-oTJjs.  See  Ethic  ad  Nicom.  lib.   4.   cap.   1.2. 

*  Ethic,  ad  Nicom.  iii.  I. — ii.  6.  Mag.  Mor.  i.  i?. 
Andronicus  Rhodius,  p.  89.  90.  i?X.  edit.  Cantab.  1679 
Stephanus,  in  voce  ■aiou^t^hiKli. 
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This  is  true  phllofophy  :  it  is.  accurate,  per- 
spicuous, and  juft,  and  very  properly  deter- 
inines  the  degree  of  merit  of  our  intellectual 
and  conftitutional  virtues.  A  man  makes 
proficiency  in  knowledge  : — if  in  this  he  hath 
a(5ted  from  a  defire  to  improve  his  nature,  and 
<^ualify  himfelf  for  moral  virtue,  that  defire, 
and  the  acflion  confequent  upon  it,  are  vir- 
tuous, laudable,  and  of  good  defert.  Is  a 
man  pofleiTed  of  great  genius  ? —  this  inverts 
him  with  dignity  and  diftindion,  and  quali- 
fies him  for  noble  undertakings  :  but  this  of 
itfelf  is  no  moral  virtue  ;  becaufe  it  is  not  a 
difpofition  rellilting  from  a  fpontaneous  ef- 
fort. Is  his  conllitution  naturally  difpofed 
to  virtue?  — he  ftill  hath  it  in  his  power  to 
be  virions,  and  therefore  his  virtue  is  truly 
meritorious  ;  though  not  fo  highly  as  that  of 
another  man  who,  in  fpite  of  outrageous  ap- 
petites, and  tempting  circumftances,  hath 
attained  an  equal  degree  of  moral  improve- 
ment. A  man  conllitutionally  brave,  gene- 
rous, or  grateful,  commands  our  admiration 
more  than  another,  who  flruggies  to  over- 
come the  natural  bafenefs  of  his  temper. 
The  former  is  a  fublimer  objccft,  and  may  be 
of  greater  fervice  to  fociety  ;  and  as  his  virtue 
is  fecured  by  conftitution  as  well  as  by  incli- 
nation, wc  repofe  in  it  without  fear  of  being 
difippointed.     Yet  perhaps  the  latter,  if  his 

D  d  merit 
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merit  were  equally  confpicuous,  would  be 
found  equally  worthy  of  our  moral  approba- 
tion. Indeed,  if  his  virtue  be  fo  irrefolute,  as 
to  leave  him  wavering  between  good  and 
evil,  he  is  not  intitled  to  praife  :  fuch  irrefo- 
lution  is  criminal,  becaufe  he  may  and  ought 
to  corredl  it  ;  we  can  not,  and  we  ought 
not  to  trufl  him,  till  we  fee  a  ftrong  prepof- 
feflion  ellabliihed  in  favour  of  virtue.  Plow- 
ever,  let  us  love  virtue  where -ever  we  find  it  : 
whether  the  immediate  gift  of  Heaven,  or 
the  effed:  of  human  induftry  co-operating 
with  divine  influence,  it  always  defer ves  our 
elleem  and  veneration. 

The  reader  may  now  form  an  eftimate  of 
that  author's  attention,  who  fays,  that  *'  the 
**  ancient  moralifts  made  no  material  diftinc- 
"  tion  among  the  different  fpecics  of  men- 
*'  tal  endowments  and  defe<5i:s."  If  any  one 
is  difpoled  to  think,  that  I  have  made  out 
my  point,  rather  by  inference  than  by  dired: 
proof,  I  fubmit  to  his  coniideration  the  fol- 
lowing paffages,  which  are  too  plain  to  need 
a  commentary. 

Having  propofei  a  general  diflribution  of 
our  mental  powers,  (which  feems  to  amount 
to  this,  that  fome  of  them  fit  us  for  know- 
ledge, and  others  for  ad:ion),  Ariftotie  pro- 
ceeds in  this  manner.  **  According  to  this  , 
**  diflribution,    virtue   is  alfo    divided    in- 

"  to 


*( 
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•*  to  intelle(5tual  and  moral.  Of  the  former 
**  kind  are  wifdom,  intelligence,  and  pru- 
*'  dence ;  of  the  latter,  temperance,  and 
**  frugal  liberality.  When  we  fpeak  of  mo- 
**  rals,  we  do  not  fay,  that  a  m-m  is  wife  or 
*'  intelligent,  but  that  he  is  gentle  or  tempe- 
**  rate.  Yet  we  praife  a  wife  man  in  re- 
**  fped:  of  his  difpofitions  [or  habits]  ;  for 
laudable  difpofitions  are  what  we  call  vir- 
tues *.". 

"  The  virtues  of  the  foul,"  fiys  Cicero, 
"**  and  of  its  principal  part  the  underftand- 
**  ing,  are  various,  but  may  be  reduc  d  to 
**  two  kinds.  The  firft  are  thofe  which 
**  nature  hath  implanted,  and  which  are 
**  called  7iot  -uoluntary.  The  fecond  kind  are 
**  more  properly  called  "cirtucs,  becaufe  they 
"  depend  on  the  will  5  and  thefe,  as  obje(fls 
"  of  approbation,  are  tranfcendently  fupe- 
**  rior.  Of  the  former  kind  are  docility, 
**  memory,  and  all  the  virtues  diflinguifh- 
**  ed  by  the  general  name  of  genius,  or  ca- 
**  pacity  :  perfons  poflefTed  of  them  are  cal- 

"  led 

•    Aiop^fTflu  «i  «M»(  15  ajtT»)  xaToJ  twi'   ^^a.ipi.->M  reivrriv.    Xiyo/xtv  ya^ 

y»^  wif*  T«  »j0oi;«,  a  ?u'/<,iMt  til  o-i^o?,  ^  evHToc,  aX?C  o't*  wpo?  n 
^u(Pfu».  iTairBf*£»  li  xm  tit  aopi,,  rr.t  i';-,r,  rut  {"Itf »  ^i  t««  IwxiHTxi 
a^'.Taf  >Jyt(A.ii, 

Ethic,  ad  Nkom.    lib.  \ .  fub.  fi?i. 
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*'  led  ingenious.     The  latter  clafs  compre*- 

hends  t/je  great  an  J  genuine  virtues,  which 

we   denominate   voluntary,    as    prudence, 

**  temperance,  fortitude,  juftice,  and  others 

*'  of  the  fame  kind  *." 

The  word  virtue  hath  indeed  great  latitude 
of  fignification.  It  denotes  any  quality  of  a 
thing  tending  to  the  happinefs  of  a  percipient 
being;  it  denotes  that  quality,  or  perfedion 
of  qualities,  by  which  a  thing  is  fitted  to 
anfvver  its  end  j  fometimes  it  denotes  power 
or  agency  in  general ;  and  fometimes  ajiy 
habit  which  improves  the  faculties  of  the 
human  mind.  In  the  iirft  three  fenfes  we 
afcribe  virtue  to  the  foul,  and  to  the  body, 
to  brutes,  and  inanimate  things  ;  in  die  lall, 
to  our  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  nature. 
And  no  doubt  inflances   may  be  found   of 

am- 

*  Animi  autem,  et  ejus  iniini  partis  qus  princeps  eft,  quse- 
quc  mens  nominatur,  pluies  funt  virtutes,  ied  duo  prima  gene- 
ra:  unum  eavum  qi.s  ingenerantur  luapte  natura,  appcUan- 
turqu€  non  voluutarice  :  alteruni  autein  earum,  qu2  ia  volua- 
tate  pofitE,  magis  proprie  eo  nomine  cppellari  folcnt  >  quai'inn 
eft  exceilens  in  animorum  laude  praeftamii.  Prioris  generis  eft 
docilitas,  memoria  ;  qualia  fere  omnia  aupellantur  uno  ingenii 
nomine  ;  eafque  virtutes  qui  liabent  ingeniofl  vocantur.  Alte- 
ram autem  genus  eft  7nngiiaru7n  verarumque  virtzttum,  quas 
appellamus  voluntarias,  ut  prudentiam,  tcmperantiam,  fortitu- 

diuem,  jiiditiam,  et  reliquas  ejufdcm  generis. Virtutes  vo- 

iuntarise    proprie    virtutes    appellantur^  multUmque    excellunt* 
&e. 

CkeroBi  Fiuihiis,  I'lh.^.   cap.  i^.  sx  e^itione  Davijiu 
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ambiguity  and  waiit  of  prccilion,  even  in  the 
befc  moralids,  from  an  improper  ufe  of  this 
word.  Yet  I  hflicve  this  attempt  of  Mr. 
Hume's  is  the  lirft  that  hath  been  made  to 
prove,  that  among  thefc  very  dilfcrcnt  forts 
of  virtue  there  is  little  or  no  difference. 
Our  author  leems  indeed  to  have  a  fmgular 
averfion  to  that  kind  of  curiofity,  which, 
not  fati^fied  with  knowincr  the  names,  is 
induftrious  to  difcovcr  the  natures  of  things. 
When  he  finds  two  or  three  different  things 
called  by  the  fame  name,  he  will  rather 
write  fifty  pages  of  metaphyfic  to  prove  that 
they  are  the  fame,  than  give  himfelf  the 
trouble  to  examine  them  fo  as  to  fee  what 
they  really  are  *.  Is  it  not  flrange,  that  a 
man  of  fcicnce  flioujd  ever  have  taken  it 
into  his  head,  that  tlie  characleriflic  of  a 
genius  is  a  fuflicicnt  defcrlption  of  a  fpecies  ? 
lie  inight  as  well  have  fuppofed,  that,  be- 
caufe  perception  and  fclf- motion  belong  to 
animal  life  in  general,  it  is  tlicrefore  a  fuffi- 
cient  definition  of  man,  to  call  him  a  felf- 
iTJoving  and  percipient  creature  ;  from  which 
profound  principle  it  clearly  follows,  that 
man  is  a  beafl:,   and  that  a  beaft  is  a  man. 

By 

*  Sec  anotlicr  remarkable  Inftance,   p.  2^)9 ^74,  oftliis 

KfTay. 
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By  fuch  reafoning  as  Mr.  Hume  hath 
iifed  on  the  prefent  occafion,  it  would  be 
eafy  to  prove  any  docflrine.  The  method  is 
this  : — and  I  hope  thofe  who  may  hereafter 
chufe  to  aftoniih  the  world  with  a  fyftem  of 
metaphyfical  paradoxes,  will  do  me  the  ho- 
nour and  the  jufcice  to  acknowledge,  that  I 
was  die  firlt  who  unfolded  the  whole  art  and 
myftery  or  that  branch  of  manufacture  with- 
in the  compafs  of  one  Ihort  recipe. — Take 
a  word  (m  abftradl  term  is  the  moil  conve- 
nient) which  admits  of  more  than  one  Hg- 
nification  ;  and,  by  the  help  of  a  predicate 
and  copula,  form  a  propofition,  fuitable  to 
your  fyiiem,  or  to  your  humour,  or  to  any 
other  thing  you  pleafe,  except  truth.  When 
laying  down  your  premifes,  you  are  to  ufe 
the  name  of  the  quality  or  fubjecl,  in  one 
fenfe  ;  and,  when  inferring  your  conclulion, 
in  another.  You  arc  then  to  urge  a  few  equi- 
vocal fads,  very  llightly  examined,  (the  more 
flightly  the  better),  as  a  further  proof  of  the 
fiid  concluiion ;  and  to  fhut  up  all  with 
citing  fome  ancient  authorities,  either  real 
or  fidious,  as  may  beft  fuit  your  purpofe. 
A  few  occafional  ftriClures  on  religion  as  an 
nnphilofophical  thing,  and  a  fneer  at  the 
Whole  Duty  of  Man  *,    or    any    other  good 

book, 

*  See  Hume's  E/Tays,  vol.  2.  p.  383.  edit.   1767. 
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book,  will  give  your  diilertation  what  many 
are  pleafed  to  call  a  liberal  turn  ;  and  will 
go  near  to  convince  the  world,  that  you  are 
a  candid  philofopher,  a  manly  free-thinker, 
and  a  verv  fine  writer. 

It  is  to  no  purpofe  that  our  author  calls 
this  a  verbal  dilpute,  and  fometimes  condc- 
fcends  to  foften  matters  by  an  almoji,  or  fome 
fuch  evalive  word.  His  docftrine  obviouily 
tends  to  confound  all  our  ideas  of  virtue  and 
duty,  and  to  make  us  confider  ourfelves  as 
mere  machines,  adted  upon  by  external  and 
irrefiftible  impulfe,  and  not  more  account- 
able for  moral  blemifhes,  than  for  igno- 
rance, v/ant  of  underftanding,  poverty,  de- 
formity,  and  difcafc.  If  the  reader  think  as 
ferioully  of  the  controverfy  as  I  do,  he  will 
pardon  the  length  of  this  digrefiion. 

I  hope  it  now  appears,  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  metaphyfic,  which,  whatever  refpeitable 
names  it  may  have  afluiried,  deferves  con- 
tempt or  ccnfure  from  every  lover  of  truth. 
If  it  be  detrimental  to  fcience,  it  is  equally 
fo  to  the  affairs  of  life.  Whenever  one  en- 
ters on  bufmefs,  the  metaphyfical  fpirit  mult 
be  laid  afide,  othcrwife  it  will  render  him 
ridiculous,  perhaps  dctcdable.  Sure  it  will 
not  be  faid,  that  any  portion  of  this  fpirit 
in  ncceffary  to  form  a  man  for  ftations  of 
high  importance.     For  thefe,  a  turn  to  me- 

taphy'ac 
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taphyiic  would  be  as  efFed:ual  a  difqualifica-' 
tion  as  want  of  underftanding.  The  meta- 
phyfician  is  cold,  wavering,  diftruflful,  and 
perpetually  ruminates  on  words,  diftind'ions> 
arguments,  and  fyftcms.  He  attends  to  the 
events  of  life  with  a  view  chiefly  to  the  fy- 
ftem  that  happens  for  the  tinie  to  predomi- 
nate in  his  imagination,  and  to  which  he  is 
anxious  to  reconcile  every  appearance.  His 
obfervation  is  therefore  partial  and  inaccu- 
rate, becaufe  he  contemplates  nature  through 
the  medium  of  his  favourite  theory,  which 
is  always  falfe;  fo  that  experience,  which 
enlarges,  afcertains,  and  methodifes,  the 
knowledge  of  other  men,  ferves  only  to 
heighten  the  natural  darknefs  and  confu- 
fion  of  his.  His  literary  fludies  are  con- 
du(fied  with    the   fame  fpirit,   and    produce 

the  fame  effed:s. Whereas,  to  the  admini- 

ilration  of  great  affairs,  truth  and  ileadinefs 
of  principle,  conftancy  of  mind,  intuitive 
fagacity,  extreme  quicknefs  in  apprehending 
the  prefent  and  anticipating  the  future,  are 
indifpenfably  neeeffary.  Whatever  tends  to 
weaken  and  unfettle  the  mind,  to  cramp  the 
imagination,  to  fix  the  attention  on  minute 
and  trifling  objed:s,  and  withdraw  it  from 
thofe  enlarged  profpeds  of  nature  and  man- 
kind, in  Vv^hich  true  genius  loves  to  expa-. 
tiate  5    whatever    hath    this   tendency,    and 

furelj 
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I'urely  mctaphyric  hath  it,  is  the  banc  of  ge- 
nius, iind  of  every  thing  that  is  great  in  hu- 
man nature. 

In  the  lower  walks  of  life,  our  thcoriil:  will 
be  oftener  the  ohjc<ft  of  ridicule  than  of  de- 
teflation.     Yet  even  here,   the  man  is  to  be 
pitied,  who,  in  matters  of  moment,  happens 
to  be  connedled  with  a  ftanch  nietaphyiician. 
Doubts,  difpiUes,  and   conjedVures,  will  be 
the  plague  of  his  life.     If  his  allbciate   form 
a  fvltem  of  adiion   or   inaction,  of  doubt  or 
confidence,   he  will  flick  by  it,  however  ab- 
furd,  as  long  as  he  has  one  verbal  argument 
uuanfwercd  to  urge  in  defence  of  it.     In  ac- 
counting for  the  condu(ft  of  others,  he  will 
rcicdl  obvious  caufcs,  and  fct  himfelf  to  ex- 
plore fuch  as  are  more  remote  and   refined. 
IVIaking  no  proper  allowance  for  the  endlefs 
varieties  of  human  chara<5lcr,  he  will  fuppofe 
ail  men    influenced,  like  himfelf,   by   fyftcm 
and  verbal  argument  :  certain  caufes,  in    his 
judgment,  mull  of  necellity   produce  certain 
effeds  ;  for  he  has  twenty    reafons   ready   to 
ofler,  by  which  it  is  demonflrable,  that  thev 
cannot  fail  :   and  it  is  well,    if  experience  at 
lall:  convince  him,  that  there  was  a  fmall  ver- 
bal ambiguity  in  his  principles,   and   that  his 
views  of  mankind  were  not  quite  fo  extenfive 
as  they  ought  to  have  been.      In  a  word,  un- 
Icfs  iic  be  very   gcod-natuicd,  andofapaf- 

five 
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five  difpofition,  his  refinements  will  do  more 
harm  than  even  the  ftifF  flupidity  of  an  idiot. 
If  inclined  to  fraud,  or  any  fort  of  vice,  he 
will  never  be  at  a  lofs  for  an  evafion  ;  which, 
if  it  fhould  not  fatisfy  his  aiTocIate,  will  per- 
plex and  plague  him  mofl:  efFed:ually.  I 
need  not  enlarge ;  the  reader  may  conceive 
the  reft.  To  aid  his  fancy,  he  will  find  fome 
traits  of  this  character,  in  one  of  its  mofl 
amufing  and  leaft  difagreeable  forms,  deline- 
ated with  a  mafterly  pencil  in  the  perfon  of 
Walter  Shandy,  Efquire. 

It  is  aftonifhing  to  confider,  how  little 
mankind  value  the  good  within  their  reach, 
and  how  ardently  they  purfue  what  nature 
hath  placed  beyond  it ;  how  blindly  they 
over-rate  what  they  have  no  experience  of, 
and  how  fondly  they  admire  what  they  do 
not  underftand.  This  verbal  metaphyfic 
hath  been  dignified  with  the  name  of 
fcience,  and  verbal  metaphyficians  have 
been  reputed  philofophers,  and  men  of 
genius.  Doubtlefs  a  man  of  genius  may, 
by  the  fafliion  of  the  times,  be  feduced 
into  thefe  ftudies  :  but  that  particular 
cafl  of  mind  which  fits  a  man  for  them,  and 
recommends  them  to  his  choice,  is  not  geni- 
us, but  a  minute  and  feeble  underfianding  5 
capable  indeed  of  being  made,  by  long  prac- 
tice, expert  in  the  management  of  words  ; 

but 
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but  which  never  did,  and  never  will,  qualify- 
any  man  for  the  difcovery  or  illuflration  of 
fentiment.  For  what  is  genius  ?  What,  but 
found  judgment,  fcnfibility  of  heart,  and  a 
talent  for  accurate  and  extenfive  obfervation  ? 
And  will  found  judgment  prepare  a  man  for 
being  impofed  on  by  words  P  will  f:nlibility 
of  heart  render  him  infenfible  to  his  own  feel- 
ings, and  inattentive  to  thofe  of  other  men  ? 
will  a  talent  for  accurate  and  extenfive  obfer- 
vation, make  him  ignorant  of  the  real  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  and,  confequently,  inca- 
pable of  detedling  what  is  falfe  or  equivocal 
in  the  reprefcntation  of  facfts  ?  And  yet,  when 
fads  are  fairly  and  fully  reprefented  ;  when 
human  fentiments  are  ftrongly  felt,  and  per- 
fpicuoufly  dcfcribcd  ;  and  when  the  meaning 
of  words  is  afcertained,  and  the  fame  word 
hath  always  the  fame  idea  annexed  to  it,  — 
there  is  an  end  of  metaphyfic. 

A  body  is  neither  vigorous  nor  beautiful, 
in  which  the  f:ze  of  fome  members  is  above, 
and  that  of  others  below,  their  due  propor- 
tion :  every  part  muft  have  its  proper  lize  and 
(Irength,  otherwife  the  refult  of  the  whole 
will  be  deformity  and  weaknefs.  Neither  is 
real  genius  confident  with  a  difproportionate 
flrength  of  the  realbning  powers  above  thofe 
of  tafte  and  imagination.  Thofe  minds  in 
whom  all  the  faculties  are  united  in  their  due 

propor- 
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proportion,  are  far  fuperior  to  the  puerilities 
of  metaphyfical  fcepticifm.  Tiiey  truft  to 
their  own  feeHngs,  which  are  ftrong  and  de- 
cifive,  and  leave  no  room  for  hefitation,  or 
doubts  about  their  authenticity.  They  fee 
through  moral  fubjecfls  at  one  glance ;  and 
what  they  fay,  carries  both  the  heart  and  the 
underfianding  along  with  it.  When  one  has. 
long  drudged  in  the  dull  and  unprofitable 
pages  of  metaphyfic,  how  pleafing  the  tran- 
fition  to  a  moral  writer  of  true  genius  [ 
Would  you  know  what  that  genius  is,  and 
where  it  may  be  found  ?  Go  to  Shakefpeare, 
to  Bacon,  to  Johnfon,  to  Montefquieu,  tCK 
RoulTeau  3  and  when  you  have  fludied  them, 
return,  if  you  can,  to  Hume,  and  Hobbes, 
and  Malebranche,  and  Leibnitz,  and 
Spinosa.  If,  while  you  learned  wifdom 
from  the  former,  your  heart  exulted  within 
■»'ou,  and  rejoiced  to  contemplate  the  fublime 
and  fuccefsful  efforts  of  human  intellect  i 
perhaps  it  may  now  be  of  ufe,  as  a  leffon  of 
humility,  to  have  recourfe  to  the  latter,  and, 
for  a  while,  to  behold  the  pidture  of  a  foul 
wandering  from  thought  to  thought,  without 
knowing  where  to  nx  ;  and  from  a  total 
want  of  feeling,  or  a  total  ignorance  of  what 
it  feels,  miftaking  names  for  things,  verbal 
diftindions  and  analogies  for  real  difference 
and  fimilitude,  and  the  obfcure  infinuations 

of 
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of  a  bewildered  underftanding,  puzzled  with 
words,  and  perverted  with  theory,  for  the 
fentimcnts  of  nature,  and  the  dictates  of  rea- 
fon.  A  metaphyfician,  exploring  the  re- 
celTes  of  the  human  heart,  hath  juft  fuch  a 
chance  for  finding  the  truth,  as  a  man  with 
microfcopic  eyes  would  have  for  finding  the 
road.  The  latter  might  amufe  himfelf  with 
contemplating  the  various  mineral  ftrata  that 
are  diffufed  along  the  expanfion  of  a  needle's 
point,  but  of  the  face  of  nature  he  could 
make  nothing  :  he  would  ftart  back  with 
horror  from  the  caverns  yawning  between  the 
mountainous  grains  of  fand  that  lie  before 
him  ;  but  the  real  gulf  or  mountain  he  could 
not  fee  at  all. 

Is  the  futility  of  metaphyfical  fyftems  ex- 
aggerated beyond  the  truth  by  this  allufion  ? 
Tell  me,  then,  in  which  of  thofe  fyftems  I 
fhall  find  fuch  a  defcription  of  the  foul  of 
man  as  would  enable  me  to  know  what  it  is. 
A  great  and  excellent  author  obferves,  that 
if  all  human  things  were  to  perifli  except  the 
works  of  Shakefpeare,  it  might  ftill  be  known 
from  them  what  fort  of  creature  man  was  *: 
— A  fentiment  nobly  imagined,  and  as  jufl 
as  it  is  fublime  !  Can  the  fame  thing  be  faid 
with  truth  of  any  one,  or  of  all  the  meta- 
phyfical 

*    Lord   Lyttelton's  Diiilogucs  of  ihe  Dead, 
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phy Ileal  treatifes  that  have  been  written  ori 
the  nature  of  man  ?  If  an  inhabitant  of  ano- 
ther planet  were  to  read  'The  Treatife  of  Hu- 
man Nature,  what  notions  of  human  nature 
could  he  gather  from  it  ?  —  That  man  muft 
believe  one  thing  by  inftindl,  and  muft  alfo 
believe  the  contrary  by  reafon  :  —  That  the 
univerfe  is  nothing  but  a  heap  of  perceptions 
unperceived  by  any  fubftance :  That  this 
univerfe,  for  any  thing  man  knows  to  the 
contrary,  might  have  made  itfelf,  that  is, 
exifted  before  it  exifted  ;  as  we  have  no  rea- 
fon to  believe  that  it  proceeded  from  any 
caufe,  notwithflanding  it  may  have  had  a 
beginning  :  —  That  though  a  man  could 
bring  bimfelf  to  believe,  yea,  and  have  rea- 
fon to  believe,  that  every  thing  in  the  uni- 
verfe proceeds  from  fome  caufe,  yet  it  would 
be  unreafonable  for  him  to  believe,  that  the 
univerfe  itfelf  proceeds  from  a  caufe  : — That 
the  foul  of  man  is  not  the  fame  this  moment 
it  was  the  laft  ;  that  we  know  not  what  it  is; 
that  it  is  not  one  but  many  things  ;  and  that 
it  is  nothing  at  all  j  — and  yet,  that  in  this 
foul  is  the  agency  of  all  the  caufes  that  ope- 
rate througiiout  the  fenfible  creation  -,  —  and 
yet,  that  in  this  foul  there  is  neither  power 
nor  agency,  nor  any  idea  of  either  :  —  That 
if  thieves,  cheats,  and  cut-throats,  deferve  to 
be  hanged,  cripples,  idiots,  and  difeafed  per- 

fons. 
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Tons,  iliould  not  be  permitted  to  live  ;  be- 
caufe  the  imperfe<flions  of  the  latter,  and  the 
faults  of  the  former,  are  on  the  very  fame 
footing,  both  being  difapproved  by  thofe  who 
contemplate  them  :  — That  the  perfecflion  of 
human  knowledge  is  to  doubt  : —  That  man 
ought  to  beheve  nothing,  and  yet  that  man's 
belief  ought  to  be  influenced  and  determined 
by  certain  principles  :  — That  we  ought  to 
doubt  of  ever}'^  thing,  yea  of  our  doubts  thcm- 
felves  ;  and  therefore  the  utmoft  that  philo- 
fophy  can  do,  is  to  give  a  doubtful  folution 
of  doubtful  doubts  *  :  —  That  nature  conti- 
nually impofes  on  us,  and  continually  coun- 
teracTis  herfelf,  by  giving  us  fagacity  to  deted: 
the  impofture  :- — That  we  are  neceiTarily  and 
unavoidably  determined  to  ad:  and  think  in 
certain  cafes  after  a  certain  manner,  but  that 
we  ought  not  to  fubmit  to  this  unavoidable 
necelTity  ;  and  that  they  are  fools  who  do  fo  : 
— That  man,  in  all  his  perceptions,  adlions, 
and  volitions,  is  a  mere  paflivc  machine,  and 
has  no  feparate  exiilence  of  his  own,  being 
entirely  made  up  of  other  things,  of  the  exif- 
tence  of  which,  however,  he  is  by  no  means 

certain  ; 


•  Strange  as  this  exprcfllon  may  feem,  it  is  not  witliout  a 
precedent.  The  tburth  (edioa  of  Mr  Hume's  EjfajJ  on  the 
Huvian  U/jJerJIanding  is  called,  Sceptical  doubts  concerning 
the  operations  of  the  under jianding  ;  and  the  fifth  f«dlion  bears 
this  title,  Sceptital  fblution  of  thefe  douhti. 
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certain  ;  and  yet,  that  the  nature  of  all  things 
depends  fo  much  upon  man,  that  two  and 
two  could  not  be  equal  to  four,  nor  fire  pro- 
duce heat,  nor  the  fun  light,  without  an  ex- 
prefs  ad:  of  the  human  underflanding  : — That 
none  of  our  actions  are  in  our  power  ;  that 
we  ought  to  exercife  power  over  our  adlions  ; 
and  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  power  :  — 
That  body  and  motion  may  be  regarded  as 
the  caufe  of  thought ;  and  that  body  does 
not  exift : — That  the  univerfe  exifts  in  the 
mind  ;  and  that  the  mind  does  not  exifl  :  — 
That  the  human  underftanding  a^ing  alone, 
doth  entirely  fubvert  itfelf,  and  prove  by  ar- 
gument, that  by  argument  nothing  can  be 
proved. — Thefe  are  a  few  of  the  many  fub- 
lime  myfteries  brought  to  light  by  this  great 
philofopher.  But  thefe,  however  they  may 
illuminate  our  terreflrial  literati^  would  con- 
vey no  information  to  the  planetary  flranger, 
except  perhaps,  that  the  fage  metaphyficiaii 
knew  nothing  of  his  fubjed:. 

What  a  ftrange  detail  !  does  not  the  read- 
er exclaim  ?  Can  it  be,  that  any  man  (hould 
ever  bring  himfelf  to  think,  or  imagine  that 
he  could  bring  others  to  think,  fo  abfurdly  1 
What  a  tafle,  what  a  heart  mufl:  he  poiTefs, 
vvhofe  delight  it  is,  to  reprcfent  nature  as  a 
chaos,  and  man  as  a  monfter;  to  fearch  for 
deformity  and  cpnfufion,  where  others  re- 
joice 
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joicc  In  the  perception  of  order  and  beauty  ; 
and  to  fcek  to  imbitter  the  happieft  moments 
of  human  life,  namely,  thofe  we  employ  in 
contemplating  the  works  cf  creation,  and 
adoring  their  Author,  by  this  fuggeflion, 
equally  falfe  and  malevolent,  that  the  moral, 
as  well  as  material  world,  is  nothing  but 
darknefs,  dilTonance,  and  perplexity  ! 

"  Where  all  life  diet,  death  lives,  and  nature  breeds 
**  Pervcrfe,  all  monftrou$,   all  prodigious  things, 
*'  Abominable,  unutterable,  and  woife 
•*  Than  fables  yet  have  fcign'd,  or  fear  conceiv'd  V* 

Were  this  fyftem  a  true  one,  wc  fliould  be 
little  obliged  to  him  who  gives  it  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  for  we  could  hardly  imagine  a  greater 
misfortune  than  fuch  a  caft  of  underftanding 
a$  would  make  us  believe  it.  But,  founded  as 
it  is,  in  words  mifunderftood,  and  facfls  mif- 
reprefented  -, — fupported,  as  it  is,  by  fophif- 
try  fo  egregious,  and  often  fo  puerile,  that 
wc  can  hardly  conceive  how  even  the  author 
himfelf  fhould  be  impofed  upon  by  it  ; — 
— furely  he  who  attempts  to  obtrude  it  on  the 
weak  and  unwary,  muft  have  fomething  in 
his  difpofition,  which  to  a  man  of  a  good 
heart,  or  good  tafte,  can  never  be  the  objedt 
of  envy. 

We  are  told,  that  the  end  of  fcepticifm,  as 
it  was  taught  by  Pyrrho,   Sextus  Empiricus, 

E  e  an^ 
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and  other  ancients,  was  to  obtain  indifturb' 
ance.  I  know  not  whether  this  be  the  end 
our  modern  fceptics  hive  in  view  j  if  it  is, 
the  means  they  employ  for  attaining  it  arc 
ilrangcly  prepoflerous.  If  the  profped:  of 
nature  exhibited  in  their  fyllems  produce 
tranquiUity  or  indiflurbancc,  how  dreadful 
mufl  that  tranquiUity  be  !  It  is  Hke  that  of  a 
man,  turned  adrift  amidft  a  dark  and  tem- 
pcftuous  ocean,  in  a  crazy  fkiff,  with  neither 
rudder  nor  compafs,  who,  exhaufted  by  the 
agitations  of  defpair  and  diftraclion,  lofes  at 
laft  all  fenfe  of  his  mifery,  and  becomes  to- 
tally ftupid.  In  fadt,  the  only  thing  that 
can  enable  fceptics  to  endure  exigence  is  in- 
fenfibility.  And  how  far  that  is  confiftent 
with  delicacy  of  mind,  let  thofe  among  them 
explain  who  are  ambitious  of  pafTing  for  men 
oftafte. 

It  is  remarked  by  a  very  ingenious  and 
amiable  writer,  that  "  many  philofophers 
**  have  been  infidels,  few  men  of  tafte  and 
"  fentiment  *."  This,  If  I  miftake  not, 
holds  equally  true  of  our  fceptics  in  philo- 
fophy,  and  infidels  in  religion  :  and  it  holds 
true  of  both  for  the  fame  reafon.  The  views 
and  exped:ations  of  the  infidel  and  fccptic  are 
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fo  full  of  horror,  that  to  a  man  of  taftc,  that 
is,  of  fenfibility  and  imagination,  they  are 
infupportable.  On  the  otlier  hand,  what 
true  rch'gion  and  true  philofophy  di(5late  of 
God,  and  providence,  and  man,  is  io  charm- 
ing, fo  confonant  with  all  the  finer  and 
nobler  feelings  in  human  nature,  that  every 
man  of  tafte  who  hears  of  it  muft  wi(h  it  to 
be  true  :  and  1  never  yet  heard  of  one  perfon 
of  candour,  who  wiflied  to  find  the  evidence 
of  thegofpel  fatisfaclory,  and  did  not  find  it 
fo.  Dull  imaginations  and  hard  hearts  can 
bear  the  thought  of  endlefs  confufion,  of  vir- 
tue deprefi'ed  and  vice  triumphant,  of  an  uni- 
verfe  peopled  with  fiends  and  furies,  of  crea- 
tion annihilated,  and  chaos  reftored  to  re- 
main a  fccne  of  darknefs  and  folitude  forever 
and  for  ever :  but  it  is  not  fo  with  the  bene* 
volent  and  tender  hearted.  Their  notions 
are  regulated  by  another  ftandard  ;  their 
hopes  and  fears,  their  joys  and  forrows,  are 
quite  of  a  different  kind. 

The  moral  powers  and  the  powers  of  tafte 
arc  more  congenial  than  is  commonly  ima- 
gined ;  and  he  who  is  deftitute  of  the  latter 
will  ever  be  found  as  incapable  to  defcribe  or 
judge  of  the  former,  as  a  man  wanting  the 
fenfe  of  fmell  is  to  decide  concerning  rcliOies. 
Nothing  is  more  true,  than  that  "  a  little 
**  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing."  If  we  ars 
E  e  2  but 
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but  a  little  acquainted  with  one  part  of  a  com- 
plicated fyftem,  how  is  it  pofTible  for  us  to 
judge  aright,  either  of  the  nature  of  the 
whole,  or  the  fitncfs  of  that  part  !  And  a 
little  knowledge  of  one  fmall  part  of  the 
mental  fyftem  is  all  that  any  man  can  be  al- 
lowed to  have,  who  is  defedtive  in  imagina- 
tion, fenfibility,  and  the  other  powers  of  tafte. 
Yet,  as  ignorance  is  apt  to  produce  temerity, 
I  fhould  not  be  furprifed  to  find  fuch  men 
moft  forward  to  attempt  reducing  the  philo- 
fophy  of  human  nature  to  fyftem,  and  if  they 
made  the  attempt,  I  ftiould  not  wonder  that 
they  fell  into  the  moft  important  miftakes. 
Like  a  fhort-fighted  landfcape  painter,  they 
might  poftibly  delineate  fome  of  the  lafgeft 
and  rougheft  figures  with  tolerable  exadlnefs  ; 
but  of  the  minuter  objeds,  fome  would 
wholly  efcape  their  notice,  and  others  appear 
blotted  and  diftorted,  on  which  nature  had 
beftowed  the  utmoft  delicacy  of  colour,  and 
harmony  of  proportion. 

The  modern  fceptical  philofophy  is  as  cor- 
rupt a  body  of  fcience  as  ever  appeared  in  the 
world.  And  it  deferves  our  notice,  that  the 
moft  conliderable  of  its  adherents  and  pro- 
moters were  more  eminent  for  fubtlety  of 
reafon,  than  for  fenfibility  of  tafte.  We 
know  that  this  was  the  cafe  with  Male- 
^RAKCHF,  of  whgm  Mr.  D'Alembert   fays^ 

that 
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that  he  could  not  read  the  moft  fablime  ver- 
fes  without  vvearinefs  and  difguft  *.  This 
was  alfo  the  cafe  with  another  author,  to 
whom  our  later  fceptics  are  more  obliged 
than  they  fcem  willing  to  acknowledge,  I 
mean  Mr.  Hobp.es  j  whofc  tranflation  of 
Homer  bears  juft  luch  a  refemblance  to  the 
Iliad  and  OdyiTey,  as  a  putrefying  carcafe 
bears  to  a  beautiful  and  vigorous  human 
body.  Of  the  tafte  of  our  later  fceptics,  I  leave 
the  reader  to  judge  from  his  own  obfervation. 

The  philofophy  of  the  mind,  if  fuch  as 
it  ought  to  be,  would  certainly  intereft  us 
more  than  any  other  fcience.  Are  the  fcep- 
tical  treatifes  on  this  fubjed:  interefting  ?  Do 
they  bring  convicftion  to  the  judgment,  or  de- 
light to  the  fancy  ?  Do  they  cither  reach  the 
heart,  or  feem  to  proceed  from  it  ?  Do  they 
make  us  better  acquainted  with  ourfelves,  or 
better  prepared  for  the  bufmcfs  of  life  ?  Do 
they  not  rather  infeeble  and  harafs  the  foul, 
divert  its  attention  from  every  thing  that  carj 
enlarge  and  improve  it,  give  it  a  difrelifli  for 
itfelf,  and  for  every  thing  elfe,  and  difqua- 
lify  it  alike  for  adion,  and  for  ufeful  know- 
ledge ? 

Other  caufes  might  be  afligned  for  the  pre- 
fent  degeneracy  of  the  mora]   fciences.      I 

(htH 
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fhall  mention  one,  which  I  the  rather  chufe 
to  take  notice  of,  and  infid  upon,  becaufe  it 
hath  been  generally  overlooked,  Des  Car- 
tes and  Malebranche  introduced  the  fa- 
fliion,  which  continues  to  this  day,  of  ne- 
gleding  the  ancients  in  all  their  philofophi^ 
cal  inquiries.  We  feem  to  think,  becaufe 
we  are  confelTedly  fuperior  in  fome  fciences,i 
that  we  niufl  be  fo  in  all.  But  that  this  is 
arafh  judgment,  may  eafily  be  made  appear, 
even  on  the  fuppofition,  that  human  genius 
is  nearly  the  fime  in  all  ages. 

When  accidental  difcovery,  long  expe- 
rience, or  profound  invefligation,  are  the 
Bcieans  of  advancing  a  fcience,  it  is  reafonr 
able  to  expect,  that  the  improvements  of 
that  fcience  will  increafe  with  length  of 
time.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  in  natural 
philofophy,  natural  hiflory,  and  fome  parts 
of  mathematical  learning,  the  moderns  ar© 
far  fuperior  to  the  ancients.  But  the  fciencQ 
of  human  nature,  being  attainable  rather  by 
intuition  than  by  deep  reafoning  or  nice  ex- 
periment, muft  depend  for  its  cultivation 
upon  other  caufes.  Different  ages  and  na- 
tions have  different  cuffoms.  Sometimes  it 
is  the  flafhion  to  be  referved  and  affedled,  at 
other  times  to  be  fimple  and  fincere  ;  fome- 
times,  therefore,  it  will  be  eafy,  and  at  other 
Umes  difficult,  to  gain  ^  competent  know^ 

ledge 
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ledge  of  human  nature  by  obfervation.  In 
the  old  romances,  we  Ictk  for  human  nature 
in  vain  ;  the  manners  are  all  afFeded  ;  pru- 
dery is  the  higheil,  and  almoft  the  only,  or- 
nament of  the  women  ;  and  a  fantaftical  ho- 
nour, of  the  men  :  but  the  writers  adapted 
themfelves  to  the  prev.iling  taile,  and  paint- 
ed the  niiinners  as  they  faw  them.  In  our 
own  country,  we  have  ihia  various  modes  of 
affed:ation  fucceifively  prevail  within  a  few 
years.  To  fay  nuthing  of  prcfent  times, 
every  body  knows  how  much  pedantry,  li- 
bertinifm,  and  falfe  wit,  contributed  to  dif- 
guife  human  nature  in  the  laft  century. 
And  I  apprehend,  that  in  all  monarchies  (ex- 
cept w^here  fociety  is  rude  and  uncultivated) 
one  mode  or  other  of  artificial  manners  muft 
always  prevail  ;  to  the  formation  of  which 
the  characfler  of  the  prince,  the  tafte  of  the 
times,  and  a  variety  of  other  caufes  will  co- 
operate. In  courts,  it  is  thought  necefTary, 
at  leaft  it  feems  to  be  confidered  as  a  matter 
of  high  importance,  to  eflablifh certain  punc- 
tilios in  regard  to  drefs,  gefticulation,  and 
phrafeology;  in  the  knowledge  and  obfer- 
vance  of  which  confifts  the  merit  of  a  man 
of  fa{hion.  There  alfo  fecrecy  is  expedient, 
and  hath  fometimes  been  known  to  degene- 
rate into  hypocrify.  I  know  not  whether 
honefty,  plain-dealing,  and  iimple  manners, 

were 
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were  ever  made  the  pattern  of  courtly  beha-« 
viour  i  but  I  have  been  told,  that  there  i$ 
not  a  court  on  earth,  in  which  a  man  of  the 
ftricleiT:  virtue  and  beft  underftanding  would 
not  appear  ridiculous,  if  he  were  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  eftablifhed  forms.  The  cuftoms 
of  the  court  are  imitated  by  the  higher  ranks; 
the  middle  ranks  follow  the  higher ;  and  the 
people  come  after  as  faft  as  they  can.  It  is, 
however,  in  the  lafl  mentioned  clafs  where 
nature  appears  with  the  leaft  difguife.  But, 
unhappily,  the  vulgar  are  feldom  objects  of 
curiofity,  either  to  our  philofophers  or  hifto- 
rians.  The  influence  of  thefe  caufes  in  dif- 
guiiing  human  fentiments  will,  I  prefume» 
be  greater  or  lefs,  according  as  the  monarchy 
partakes  more  or  lefs  of  the  nature  of  a  free 
government. — There  is  indeed  one  fet  of  fen- 
timertts  which  monarchy  and  modern  man- 
ners are  peculiarly  fitted  for  difclofing,  I 
mean,  thofe  that  relate  to  gallantry  ;  but 
whether  thefe  tend  to  make  human  nature 
more  or  lefs  known,  might  perhaps  bear  a 
queilion. 

Modern  hiilory  ought,  on  many  accounts, 
to  intereil  us  more  than  the  ancient.  It  dc 
fcribes  manners  which  are  familiar  to  us, 
events  of  which  we  fee  and  feel  the  confe- 
quences,  political  eftablifl:iments  on  which 
our  prpperty  and  fecurity  depend,  and  places 

and 
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and  perfons  in  which  experience  or  tradition 
hath  already  given  us  a  concern.     And  yet  I 
believe   it  will  be  generally  acknowledged, 
that    the    ancient  hiftories,    particularly   of 
Greece  and  Rome,  are  more  interefting  than 
thofe  of  later  times.     In  fad:,  the  moft  affecfl- 
ing  part,  both  of  hiftory  and  of  poetry,  is  that 
which  beft  difplays  the  charadlers,  manners, 
and  fentiments  of  men.     Hiftories   that  are 
deficient  in  this  rcfped,    may  communicate 
inftrudion  to  the  geographer,  the  warrior,  the 
genealogift,    and    the    politician  ;    but  will 
never  pleafe  the  general   tafte,   becaufc   they 
excite  no  paflion,  and  awaken  no  fympathy. 
Now,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  per- 
fonagcs   defcribed  in   modern    hiftory  have, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  a  ftiffhefs  and  re- 
fcrve  about  them,  which   doth   not  feem  to 
adhere  to  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  parti- 
cularly of  Greece.     I  will  not  fay,   that   our 
hiftorians  have  lefs  ability  or  lefs  induftry  j 
but  I  would  fay,   that  democratical   govern- 
ments, like  thofe  of  ancient  Greece,  are  more 
favourable  to  fimplicity  of  manners,  and  con- 
fequently    to  the   knowledge  of  the  human 
mind,    than   our    modern    monarchies.     At 
Athens  and  Sparta,   the  public  aflcmblies,  the 
public  excrcifes,  the  regular  attendance  given 
to  all  the  public  folemnities,  whether  religi- 
ous or  ciyil,  and  other  inllitutions  tliat  might 
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be  mentioned,  gave  the  citizens  many  op- 
portunities of  being  well  acquainted  with  one 
another.  There  the  great  men  were  not 
cooped  up  in  palaces  and  coaches  -,  they 
were  almoft  conftantly  in  the  open  air,  and 
on  foot.  The  people  faw  them  every  day, 
converfed  with  them,  and  obferved  their  be- 
haviour in  the  hours  of  relaxation,  as  well  as 
of  bufmcfs.  Themiftocles  could  call  every 
citizen  of  Athens  by  his  name  ;  a  proof  that 
the  great  men  courted  an  univerfal  acquaint- 
ance. 

No  degree  of  genius  will  ever  make  one  a 
proficient  in  the  fcience  of  man,  without  ac- 
curate obfervation  of  human  nature  in  all  its 
varieties.  Homer,  the  greateft  mafter  in  this 
fcience  ever  known,  paiTed  the  moil  of  his  life 
in  travelling  :  his  poverty,  and  other  misfor- 
tunes, made  him  often  dependent  on  the 
meanefl:,  as  his  talents  recommended  him  to 
the  friendship  of  the  greateft  ;  fo  that  what 
he  fays  of  UlyfTes  may  juftly  be  applied  to 
himlelf,  that  *'  he  vifited  many  ftates  and  na- 
*'  tions,  and  knew  the  charadlers  of  many 
"  men."  Virgil  had  not  the  fame  opportu- 
nities :  he  lived  in  an  age  of  more  refine- 
ment, and  was  perhaps  too  much  converfant 
in  courtly  life,  as  well  as  too  bafhful  in  his 
deportment,  and  delicate  in  his  conftitution, 
to  ftudy  the  varieties  of  human  nature,  where 

irr 
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in  a  monarchy   they  are  moil:  confpicuous, 
namely,  in  the    middle   and   lower  ranks  of 
mankind.     Need  we  wonder,  then,    that  in 
the  dilplay  of  chara(fi:er  he  falls  fo  far  fhort 
of  his  great  original  ?  Shakcfpeare  was  fami- 
liarly acquainted  with  all  ranks  and  conditi- 
ons of  men  ;  without   which,    notwithftand- 
in^  his  unbounded  imagination,    it  is  not  to 
be  fuppofed,  that  he  could  have  fucceeded  fo 
well  in  delineating  every  fpecies  of  human 
charader,  from  the    condable  to   the  mo- 
narch, from  the  hero  to  the  clown.  And  it 
deferves  our  notice,    that,    however  ignorant 
he  might  be  of  Latin  and  Greek,  he  was  well 
acquainted,  by  tranflation,  with  fome  of  the 
ancients,    particularly    Plutarch,    whom    he 
feems  to  have  fludied  with   much  attention, 
and  who  indeed  excels  all  hiftorians  in  ex- 
hibiting lively  and  interefling  views  of  hu- 
man n;'.ture.     Great   viciffitudes    of  fortune 
gave  Fielding   an  opportunity  of  alTociating 
with  all  clafles  of  men,  except  perhaps   the 
higheft,  whom  he  rarely  attempts  to  defcribe: 
Swift's  way  of  life  is  well  known  :  and    I 
have  been  told,  that  Congreve  ufed  to  mingle 
in  difguifc  with  the  common  people,  and  pafs 
whole  days  and  weeks  among  them. 

That  the  ancient  painters  and  flatuaries 
were  fupcrior  to  the  modern,  is  univerfally 
jillowcd.     The  monuments  of  their  genius 

that 
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that  ftill  remain,  would  convince  us  of  it, 
even  though  we  were  to  fuppofe  the  accounts 
given  by  Pliny,  Lucian,  and  other  contem- 
porary authors,  to  be  a  little  exaggerated. 
The  uncommon  fpirit  and  elegance  of  their 
attitudes  and  proportions  are  obvious  to  eve- 
ry eye  :  and  a  great  mafter  feems  to  think, 
that  modern  artifts,  though  they  ought  to 
imitate,  can  never  hope  to  equal  the  magni- 
ficence of  their  ideas,  or  the  beauty  of  their 
figures  *.  To  account  for  this,  we  need  not 
fuppofe,  that  human  genius  decays  as  the 
world  grows  older.  It  may  be  afcribed, 
partly  to  the  fuperior  elegance  of  the  human 
form  in  thofe  days,  and  partly  to  the  artifts 
having  then  better  opportunities  of  obferv- 
ing  the  human  body,  free  from  the  incum- 
brances of  drefs,  in  all  the  varieties  of  action 
and  motion.  The  ancient  difcipline  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  particularly  the  foi> 
mer,  was  admirably  calculated  for  improving 
the  human  body  in  health,  ftrength,  fwift- 
jiefs,  flexibility,  and  grace.  In  thefe  refpedls, 
therefore,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  excel  the 
moderns,  whofe  education  and  manners  tend 
rather  to  enervate  the  body,  and  cramp  all 
its  faculties.  And  as  the  ancients  performed 
their  exercifes  in  public,  and  performed 
;p,any  of  them  naked,  and  thought  it  honour^ 
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able  to  exel  in  them ;  as  their  cloathing  was 
much  lefs  cumberfome  than  our  Gothic 
apparel,  and  fliewed  the  body  to  more  ad- 
vantage ;  it  mufl  be  allowed,  that  their  pain- 
ters and  flatuaries  had  far  better  opportuni- 
ties of  oblervation  than  ours  enjoy,  who  fee 
nothing  but  aukward  and  languid  figures, 
difguifed  by  an  unweildy  and  moft  ungrace- 
ful  attire. 

Will  it  not,  then,  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  ancients  may  have  excelled  the  moderns 
in  the  fcience  of  human  nature,  provided  it 
can  be  fhown,  that  they  had  better  oppor- 
tunities of  obferving  it  ?  That  this  was  the 
cafe,  appears  from  what  has  been  already 
faid.  And  that  they  really  excelled  us  in 
this  fcience,  will  not  be  doubted  by  thofc 
who  acknowledge  their  fuperiority  in  rheto- 
ric and  criticifm  ;  two  arts  which  are  found- 
ed in  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind. 
But  a  more  dired:  proof  of  the  point  in  que- 
ilion  may  be  had  in  the  writings  of  Homer, 
Plutarch,  and  the  Socratic  philofophers ; 
which,  for  their  admirable  pid:ures  of  hu- 
man nature  in  its  genuine  fimplicity,  are  not 
equalled  by  any  compofitions  of  a  later  date. 
Of  Ariftotle  1  fay  nothing.  We  are  allured 
by  thofe  who  have  read  his  works,  that  no 
author  ever  underflood  human  nature  better 
than  he.      Fielding  himklf  pays   him   this 

com- 
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compliment ;   and  his  teftimony  will  be  al- 
lowed to  have  confiderable  weight. 

Let  me  therefore  recommend  it  to  thofe 
philofophers  who  may  hereafter  make  human 
nature   the  fubje6l  of  their  fpeculation,  to 
fludy  the  ancients  more  than  our  modern 
fceptics  feem  to  have  done.     If  we  fet  out, 
like   the  author  of  The  Treatife  of  Human 
Nature,   with  a  fixed  purpofc  to  advance  as 
many  paradoxes  as   pofTible  ;   or  with   this 
foolifli  conceit,  that  men  in  all  former  ages 
were   utter  ftrangers   to   themfelves,  and  to 
one  another  ;  and  that  we   are   the   firft  of 
our  fpecies  on  whom  Nature  hath  beftowed 
any  glimmerings  of  difcernment;    we  may 
depend  on  it,  that  in  proportion  as  our  vanity 
and  arrogance  are  great,   our  fuccefs  will  be 
fmall.     It  will  be,  like  that  of  a  mufician, 
who  fhould  take  it  into  his  head,  that  Co- 
relli  had  no  tafte  in  counterpoint,  nor  Han- 
del or  Jackfon  any  genius  for  melody ;  of  an 
epic  poet,  w^ho  fliould  fancy  that  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Milton,  were  very   bad  writers; 
or  of  a  painter,   who  fhould  fuppofe  all  his 
brethren  of  former  times  to  have  been  unac- 
quainted with  the  colours,   lineaments,  and 
proportions  of  vifible  obje(5ls. 

If  Columbus,  before  he  fet  out  on  His  fa- 
mous expedition  to  the  weftern  world,  had 
amufed  himfelf  with  writing  a  hiftory  of 

the 
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thc  countries  he  was  going  to  vifit ;  would 
the  lovers  of  truth,  and   interpreters  of  na* 
ture,   have  received  any  improvement  or  fa- 
tisfadion  from  fuch  a  fpecimcn  of  his  inge- 
nuity ?  And  is  not  the  fyllem  which,   with- 
out regard  to  experience,  a  philofopher  frames 
in  his  clofet,  concerning  the  nature  of  man, 
equally  frivolous  ?    If  Columbus,   in    fuch  a 
hiftory,  had  defcribed   the  Americans  with 
two  heads,  cloven  feet,  wings,  and  a  fcarlet 
complexion ;  and,    after   vifiting  them,   and 
finding  his  defcription  falfe  in  every  particu- 
lar,  had  yet  publiilicd  that  defcription  to  the 
world,  athrming  it   to  be   true,  and   at  the 
fame  time  acknowledging,    that   it  did  not 
correfpond  with  his  experience  j  I  know  not 
whether  mankind  would  have  been  mod  dif- 
pofed  to  blame  his  difingenuity,  to  laugh   at 
his  abfurdity,   or  to  pity  his  want  of  under- 
flanding.     And  yet  we  have  feen   a   meta- 
phyfician   contrive  a  Aftem   of  human  na- 
ture, and,  though    fcnfible   that  it   did  not 
correfpond  with   t!ie  real  appearances  of  hu- 
nian  nature,  deliver  it   to  the  world  as  in- 
controvertible truth ;     we   have    heard   this 
iyilem  applauded  as  a  mafler-piece  of  ge- 
nius, and  admitted  as  incontrovertible  trutli ; 
and  we  havefecn  the  exptricnccof  individuals, 
the  uuiverfal  confent  oi  nations,  the  accumu- 
lated wifdq^  of  ages,  aj^id  every  principle  ia 

phi- 
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philofophy,  every  truth  in  religion,  and  every 
didtate  of  common  fenfe,  facrificcd  to  this 
contemptible  and  felf-contradidlory  chi- 
mera. 

I  would  further  recommend  it  to  our  mo- 
ral philofophers,  to  ftudy  themfelves  with 
candour  and  attention,  and  cultivate  an  ac- 
quaintance with  mankind,  efpecially  with 
thofe  whofe  manners  retain  moft  of  the  truth 
and  fimplicity  of  nature.  Acquaintance  with 
the  great  makes  a  man  of  fafhion,  but  will 
not  make  a  philofopher.  They  who  are  am- 
bitious to  merit  this  appellation,  think  no- 
thing below  them  which  the  author  of  na- 
ture hath  been  pleafed  to  create,  to  preferve, 
and  to  adorn. — Away  with  this  paflion  for 
fyftem-building  !  it  is  pedantry :  away  with, 
this  luft  of  paradox  !  it  is  prefumption.  Be 
equally  afhamed  of  dogmatical  prejudice, 
and  fceptical  incredulity ;  for  both  are  as 
lemote  from  the  fpirit  of  true  philofophy, 
as  bullying  and  cowardice  from  true  va- 
lour. 

It  will  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  a  general 
knowledge  of  man  is  fufficient  for  the  phi- 
lofopher ;  and  that  this  particular  knowledge 
which  we  recommend,  is  necefTary  only  for 
the  novelift  and  poet.  But  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  ^  many  important  errors  in  moral 
philofophy  hav^  arifen  from  the  want  of  this 

par^ 
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particular  knowledge  ;  and  that  It  is  by  too 
little,  not  by  too  much,  experience,  by  fcan- 
ty,  not  by  copious,  indudtion,  that  philofo- 
phy  is  corrupted.  Men  have  rarely  framed 
a  fyllem,  without  firft  confulting  experience 
in  regard  to  fomc  few  obvious  fadts.  We  are 
apt  to  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  notions 
that  prevail  within  our  own  narrow  circle  ; 
but  we  mufl  quit  that  circle  if  we  would  di- 
veft  ourfelves  of  prejudice,  as  wc  mufl  go 
from  home  if  we  would  get  rid  of  our  pro- 
vincial accent.  **  Horace  afferts  wifdom 
*'  and  good  fenfe  to  be  the  fource  and  prin- 
*'  ciple  of  good  writing  -,  for  the  attain- 
*'  ment  of  which  he  prefcribes  a  careful 
**  fludy  of  the  Socratic,  that  is,  moral  wif- 
**  dom,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
**  human  nature  that  great  exemplar  of 
*'  manners,  as  he  finely  calls  it ;  or,  in  other 
**  words,  a  wide  extenfive  view  of  real  prac- 
*'  tical  life.  -The  joint  direction  of  thefe 
*'  two,"  I  quote  the  words  of  an  admirable 
critic  and  moft  ingenious  philofopher,  '*  as 
'*  means  of  acquiring  moral  knowledge,  is 
"*  perfedly  necelfary.  For  the  former,  when 
"*  alone,  is  apt  to  grow  abftraded  and  un- 
**  affcding ;  the  latter,  uninftruc^ling  and 
**  fupcrficial.  The  philofopher  talks  with- 
**  out  experience,  and  the  man  of  the  world 
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**  without  principles.  United  they  fupply 
*'  each  other's  defecfts ;  while  the  man  of  the 
**  world  borrows  fo  much  of  the  philofopher, 
"  as  to  be  able  to  adjufl:  the  feveral  fenti- 
"  ments  with  precifion  and  exadinefs  ;  and 
"  the  philofopher  fo  much  of  the  man  of 
**  the  world,  as  to  copy  the  manners  of 
*'  life  (which  we  can  only  do  by  experience) 
**  with  truth  and  fpirit.  Both  together  fur- 
*'  niih  a  thorough  and  complete  eomprehen- 
*'  fion  of  human  life  *." 

That  I  may  not  be  thought  a  blind  ad- 
mirer of  antiquity,  I  would  here  crave  the 
reader's  indulgence  for  one  Ihort  digreffion 
more,  in  order  to  put  him  in  mind  of  an 
important  error  in  morals,  inferred  from  par- 
tial and  inaccurate  experience,  by  no  lefs  a 
perfon  than  Ariilotle  himfelf.  He  argues, 
**  That  men  of  little  genius,  and  great  bo- 
"  dily  flrength,  are  by  nature  delfined  to 
**  fervc,  and  thofe  of  better  capacity,  to  com- 
*'  mand  ;  that  the  natives  of  Greece,  and  of 
**  fome  other  countries,  being  naturally  fu- 
"  perior  in  genius,  have  a  natural  right  to 
"  empire ;  and  that  the  reft  of  mankind, 
**  being  naturally  ftupid,   are  deftined  to  la- 

**  hour 
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***  bour  and  llavery  t."  This  reafoning  is 
now,  alas  !  of  little  advantage  to  Ariilotle's 
countrymen,  who  have  for  many  ages  been 
doomed  to  that  flavery,  which,  in  his  judg- 
ment, nature  had  defined  them  to  impofe  on 
others  ;  and  many  nations  whom  he  would 
have  configned  to  everlafting  flupidity,  have 
fhown  themfdves  equal  in  genius  to  the  mofb 
exalted  of  humankind.  It  would  have  been 
more  worthy  of  Aridotle,  to  have  inferred 
man's  nat.iral  and  univerfal  right  to  liberty, 
from  that  natural  and  univerfal  paiHon  with 
which  men  defire  it.  He  wanted,  perhaps, 
to  devife  fome  excufe  for  fervitude  ;  a  pradlife 
which,  to  their  eternal  reproach,  both  Greeks 
and  Romans  tolerated  even  in  the  days  of  their 
glory. 

Mr.  Hume  argues  nearly  in  the  fame  man- 
ner in  regard  to  the  fuperiority  of  white  men 
over  black.  **  I  am  apt  to  fufpeift,"  fays  he, 
*'  the  negroes,  and  in  general  all  the  other 
*'  fpecies  of  men,  (for  there  are  four  or  five 
**  different  kinds),  to  be  naturally  inferior 
*'  to  the  whites.  There  ?2ever  ivas  a  civiliz- 
*'  ed  nation  of  any  other  complexion  than 
**  white,  Jior  even  any  individual  eminent  ei- 
**  ther  in  action  or  fpeculation.  No  inge- 
**  nious  manufadlurcs  among  them,  no  arts, 

riQ 
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**  no  fciences. — There  are  negro-flaves  dif- 
"  perfed  all  over  Europe,  of  which  none  ever 
"  difcovered  any  fymptoms  of  ingenuity  *.'*^ 
Thefe  alTertions  are  ftrong  ^  but  I  know  not 
whether  they  have  any  thing  elfe  to  recom- 
mend them.  For,  firll,  though  true,  they 
would  not  prove  the  point  in  queftion,  ex- 
cept it  were  alfo  proved,  that  the  Africans 
and  Americans,  even  though  arts  and  fci- 
ences were  introduced  among  them,  would 
ftill  remain  unfufceptible  of  cultivation.  The 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  France  were 
as  favage  two  thoufand  years  ago,  as  thofe 
of  Africa  and  America  are  at  this  day.  To 
civilize  a  nation,  is  a  work  which  it  requires 
long  time  to  accomplilh.  And  one  may  as 
well  fay  of  an  infant,  that  he  can  never  be- 
come a  man,  as  of  a  nation  now  bai^barous, 
that  it  never  can  be  civilized.  Secondly,  of 
the  fads  here  afferted,  no  man  could  have 
fufficient  evidence,  except  from  a  perfonal 
acquaintance  with  all  the  negroes  that  now 
are,  or  ever  were,  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Thofe  people  write  no  hiftories  ;  and  all  the 
reports  of  all  the  travellers  that  ever  vifited 
them,  will  not  amount  to  any  thing  like  a 
proof  of  what  is  here  affirmed.  But,  thirdly, 
we  know  that  thefe  alTertions  are  not  true. 
''  The 

*  Hume's  EfTay  on  National  Charafters. 
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The  empires  of  Peru  and  Mexico  could  not 
have  been  governed,  nor  the  metropolis  oi 
the  latter  built  after  fo  fingular  a  manner, 
in  the  middle  of  a  lake,  without  men  emi- 
nent both  for  action  and  fpcculat'ion.  £very 
body  has  heard  of  the  magnificence,  good 
government,  and  ingenuity,  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians.  The  Africans  and  Americans 
are  known  to  have  many  ingenious  ma- 
tt ufj(n:ures  and  arts  among  them,  which 
even  Europeans  would  find  it  no  eafy  mat- 
ter to  imitate.  Sciences  indeed  they  have 
none,  becaufe  they  have  no  letters  ;  but  in 
oratory,  fome  of  them,  particularly  the  In- 
dians c/'  the  Five  Nations,  are  faid  to  be 
greatly  our  fuperiors.  It  will  be  readily 
allowed,  that  the  condition  of  a  flave  is  not 
favourable  to  genius  of  any  kind  ;  and  yet, 
the  negro- Haves  difperfcd  over  Europe,  have 
ofren  difcovered  fymptoms  of  ingenuity,  not- 
withRanding  their  unhappy  circumftances. 
They  become  excellent  handicraftfmen,  and 
pradical  muficians,  and  indeed  learn  every 
thing  their  mafters  are  at  pains  to  teach  them, 
perfidy  and  debauchery  not  excepted.  That 
a  negro-flave,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
nor  fpeak  any  European  language,  who  is 
not  permitted  to  do  any  thing  but  what  his 
mailer  commands,  and  who  has  not  a  fingle 
friend  on  earth,  but  is  univerfally  confidered 

and 
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and  treated  as  if  he  were  of  a  fpecies  infe- 
rior to  the  human  ; — that  fuch  a  creature 
fhould  fo  diftinguifh  himfelf  among  Euro- 
peans, as  to  be  talked  of  through  the  world 
for  a  man  of  genius,  is  furely  no  reafonable 
expedation.  To  fuppofe  him  of  an  inferior 
fpecies,  becaufe  he  does  not  thus  diftinguifh 
himfelf,  is  jufl  as  rational,  as  to  fuppofe  any 
private  European  of  an  inferior  fpecies,  be- 
caufe he  has  not  raifed  himfelf  to  the  con- 
dition of  royalty. 

Had  the  Europeans  been  deftitute  of  the 
arts  of  writing,  and  working  in  iron,  they 
might  have  remained  to  this  day  as  barba- 
rous as  the  natives  of  Africa  and  America. 
Nor  is  the  invention  of  thefe  arts  to  be  af- 
cribed  to  our  fuperior  capacity.  The  genius 
of  the  inventor  is  not  always  to  be  efliimated 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  inven- 
tion. Gunpowder,  and  the  mariner's  com- 
pafs,  have  produced  wonderful  revolutions 
in  human  affairs,  and  yet  were  accidental 
difcoveries.  Such,  probably,  were  the  firft 
elTays  in  writing,  and  working  in  iron.  Sup- 
pofe  them  the  effecfts  of  contrivance  ;  they 
were  at  leail  contrived  by  a  few  individuals  ; 
and  if  they  required  a  fuperiority  of  under- 
icanding,  or  of  fpecies  in  the  inventors,  thofe 
inventors,  and  their  defcendents,  are  the  only 

per- 
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peribns  who  can  lay  claim  to  tlie  honour  of 
that  fuperiority. 

That  every  pracftice  and  fentiment  is  bar- 
barous which  is  not  according  to  the  ufages 
of  modern  Europe,  feems  to  be  a  fundamen- 
tal maxim  with  many  of  our  critics  and  phi- 
lofophers-  Their  remarks  often  put  us  in 
mind  of  the  faWe  of  the  man  and  the  lion. 
If  negroes  or  Indians  were  dii'pofed  to  recri- 
minate ^  ifaLucian  or  a  Voltaire  from  the 
coaft  of  Guinea,  or  from  t6e  Five  Nations, 
were  to  pay  us  a  vilit ;  what  a  pidture  of 
European  manners  might  he  prefent  to  his 
countrymen  at  his  return  !  Nor  would  cari- 
catura,  or  exaggeration,  he  ncceflary  to  ren- 
der it  hideous.  A  plain  hiflorical  account 
of  fome  of  our  moft  failiionable  duellifls, 
gam-blers,  and  adulterers,  (to  name  no  more), 
would  exhibit  •fpecimcns  of  brutifh  barbarity 
and  fottifli  infatuation,  fnch  as  might  vie 
•with  any  that  ever  appeared  in  Kamfchatka, 
California,  or  the  land  of  Hottentots. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  with  what  views  fome  mo- 
dern authors  throw  out  thcfe  hints  to  prove 
the  natural  inferiority  ot  negroes.  But  let 
every  friend  to  humanity  pray,  that  they  may 
be  difappointed.  Britons  are  famous  for  ge- 
ncrobty  ;  a  virtue  in  which  it  is  eafy  for 
them  to  excel  both  the  Romans  and  the 
Greeks.     Let  it  never  be  faid,  that  flavcry 

is 
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is  countenanced  by  the  bravefl  and  moft  ge- 
nerous people  on  earth  ;  by  a  people  who  are 
animated  with  that  heroic  paffion,  the  love 
of  liberty,  beyond  all  nations  ancient  or  mo- 
dern J  and  the  fame  of  whofe  toilfome,  but 
unwearied,  perfeverance,  in  vindicating,  at 
the  expence  of  life  and  fortune,  the  facred 
rights  of  mankind,  will  ftrike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  fycophants  and  tyrants,  and  excite 
the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  all  good 
men,  to  the  latefl  poilerity. 


CHAP.         III. 

Co'fifequences  of  Metaphyjical  Scepticifm. 


A  FTER  all,  it  will  perhaps  be  objedled 
■^-^  to  this  difcourfe,  that  I  have  laid  too 
much  fcrefs  upon  the  confequences  of  meta- 
phyfical  abfurtlity,  and  reprefented  them  as 
much  more  dangerous  than  they  are  found 
to  be  in  faft.  I  fliall  be  told,  that  many  of 
the  controverfies  in  mataphyfic  are  merely 
verbal  ;  and  the  errors  proceeding  from  them 
of  fo  abflracl  a  nature,  that  philofophers  run 
little  riik,    and  the  vulgar  no  rilk  at  all,  of 
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being  influenced  by  them  in  pra(f{:ice.  It 
will  be  faid,  that  I  never  heard  of  any  man 
who  fell  a  facrifice  to  Berkeley's  fyftcm, 
by  breaking  his  neck  over  a  material  preci- 
pice, which  he  had  taken  for  an  ideal  one  ; 
nor  of  any  Fatalift,  whofe  morals  were,  vipon 
the  whole,  more  exceptionable  than  thofe  of 
the  affcrters  of  free  agency  :  in  a  word,  that 
whatever  effcd:  fach  tenets  may  have  upon 
the  underrtanding,  they  feldom  or  never  pro- 
duce any  fcnfible  effects  upon  the  heart.  In 
confidering  this  obje(5lion,  I  muft  confine 
myfelf  to  a  few  topics,  for  the  fubjedt  to 
which  it  leads  is  of  vafl:  extent.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  mctaphyfical  fpirit  upon  art, 
fcicnce  and  mnnners,  would  furnidi  mat- 
ter for  a  large  treatife.  It  will  fuffice  at  prc- 
fent  to  fliow,  tliat  metaphyfical  errors  are  not 
harmlefs,  but  may  produce,  and  adtually 
have  produced,  fome  very  important  and  in- 
terefti  ng  confequences. 

I  begin  with  an  obfervation  ofccn  made, 
and  indeed  obvious  enough,  namely.  That 
happinefs  is  the  end  of  our  being  ;  and  that 
knowledge,  and  even  truth  itfcif,  are  vnlu- 
able  only  as  they  tend  to  promote  it.  EvcTy 
ufelefs  ftudy  is  a  pernicious  thing,  becaufc  ic 
waftcs  our  time,  and  mifemploys  our  facul- 
ties. To  prove  that  metaphyfical  abfurdi- 
ties  do  no  good,  would  therefore  fulnciently 

jufiify 
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juftify  the  prcfent  undertaking.  But  it  re- 
■quires  no  profound  fagacity  to  be  able  to 
prove  a  great  deal  more. 

We  acknowledge,  however,  tliat  all  me- 
taphyfical  errors  are  not  equally  dangerous. 
There  is  an  obfcurity  in  the  abfi:ra(ft  fciences, 
as  they  are  commonly  taught,  which  is  often 
no  bad  prefervative  againft  their  influence. 
This  obfcurity  is  fometimes  unavoidable,  on 
account  of  the  infufficiency  of  language  : 
fometimes  it  is  owing  to  the  fpiritlefs  or 
flovenly  ftyle  of  the  writer  :  and  fometimes 
it  is  affecfted  :  as  when  a  philofopher,  from 
prudential  coniiderations,  thinks  fit  to  dif- 
guife  any  occafional  attack  on  the  religion 
or  laws  of  his  country,  by  fome  artful  equi- 
vocation, in  the  form  of  allegory,  dialogue, 
or  fable  *.  The  ftyle  of  T^he  T^reatije  of  Hu- 
man 

*  Mr.  Hume  is  not  unacquainted  with  tliis  piece  of  policy. 
His  apology  for  Atheil'in  he  delivers  by  the  month  of  a.  friend^ 
in  the  way  of  <:onference,  prefaced  with  a  dec]  iration,  that 
though  he  cannot  by  any  means  approve  many  of  the  fentiments 
•f  that  friend,  yet  he  thinks  they  bear  fome  relation  to  the 
chain  of  reafoning  carried  on  in  his  Inquiry  concerning  Human 
>3ature.  He  had  fomething.  It  feems,  to  fay  againft  his  Maker, 
which  he  modeftly  acknowledges  to  he  curious,  and  worthy  of 
attenlion,  and  which  he  thought,  no  doubt,  to  be  mighty  fmart 
and  clever.  To  call  it  what  it  really  is,  An  attempt  to  vindi- 
cate Atheifn,  or  what  he  probablv  thought  it,  A  vindication  of 
Atlieifm,  feemed  dangerous,  and  might  difguft  many  of  his  well- 
sneining  readers.  Hti  calls  it,  thLvefore,  An  Ejfay  on  a  Parti- 
tular  Providence  atid  a  Future  State,  and  puts  his  capital  argu- 
ments 
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man  Nature  is  fo  obfciire  and  unlntcrefting, 
that  if  the  author  had  not  in  his  ^ff^ys  le- 
pubHflied  the  capital  docftrincs  of  that  work 
in  a  more  elcg.int  and  fpTightly  manner,  a 
confutation  of  them  would  have  been  altoge- 
ther unnecefTar)^  :  their  uncouth  and  f^loomy 
afpcift  would  have  deterred  moft  people  from 
courting  their  acquaintance.  And,  after  all, 
tho'  this  author  is  one  of  the  deadlieft,  he  is 
not  perhaps  one  of  the  moft  dangerous  ene- 
mies of  reh'gion.  Bolingbroke,  his  inferior 
in  fubtlety,  but  far  fuperior  in  wit,  eloquence, 
and  knowledge  of  mankind,  is  m.ore  dan- 
gerous, becaufe  more  entertaining.  So  that 
though  the  reader  may  be  difpofed  to  applaud 
the  patriotifm  of  the  grand  jury  of  VVefl- 
niinfter,  who  prefcnted  the  pofthumous 
works  of  that  Noble  Lord  as  a  public  nui- 
fiince,  he  mull:  be  fenfiblc,  that  there  was 
no  neceliity  for  affixing  any  fuch  lligma  to 
tlie  philofophical  writings  of  the  Scottifh  au- 
thor.    And  yet,   it  cannot  be   denied,    that 

even 

inrnts  in  tVie  mouth  of  another  perfon  :  thus  providing  by  the 
lame  generous,  cand'd,  and  manly  expedient,  a  fnare  for  the 
unwary  reader,  and  au  evafion  for  himielf.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
jlkcd,  what  I  ine.iii  by  tliC  word  /j^he'iH  P  I  anlwer  A  rea- 
fonnbie  crentiire,  who  difl>eHcves  the  being  of  God,  or  thinks  it 
inconfiftent  with  found  reafon,  to  believe,  that  the  Great  Firft 
Caufe  is  pcifectin  holincfs,  power,  wifJoni,  jultice,  and  bene- 
ficence,— is  a  fpecuJjtive  Athcill;  and  he  w..o  endeavours  to 
inilil  the  fame  unbelief  into  others,  is  a  pradical  Atheift. 
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even  thefe,  notwithftanding  their  obfcurity, 
have  done  mifchief  enough  to  make  every 
fober-minded  perfon  earneftly  wifh,  that 
they  had  never  exifted. 

Further,  fome  metaphyfical  errors  are  fo 
grofsly  abfurd,  that  there  is  hardly  a  poili- 
bihty  of  their  perverting  our  condutft.  Such, 
conlidered  in  itfelf,  is  the  dodtrine  of  the 
non-exiftence  of  matter  ;  which  no  man  in 
his  fenfes  was  ever  capable  of  believing  for  a 
fingle  moment.  Pyrrho  was  a  vain  hypo- 
crite :  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  fay,  that 
he  believed  nothing,  becaufe  he  wanted  to 
be  taken  notice  of :  he  afFeded,  too,  to  acfl 
up  to  this  pretended  difbelief ;  and  would 
not  of  his  own  accord  flep  afide  to  avoid  a 
dog,  a  chariot,  or  a  precipice  :  but  he  al- 
ways took  care  to  have  fome  friends  or  fer- 
vants  at  hand,  whofe  baiinefs  it  was  to  keep 
the  philofopher  out  of  harm's  way.  —  That 
the  univerfe  is  nothing  but  a  keap  of  impref- 
lions  and  ideas  unperceived  by  any  fubftance, 
is  another  of  thofe  profound  myfteries,  from 
which  we  need  not  apprehend  much  danger  ; 
becaufe  it  is  fo  perfeftly  abfurd,  that  no  words 
but  fuch  a^  imply  a  contradiction,  will  ex- 
prefs  it.  I  know  not  whether  the  abfurdity 
ef  a  fyftem  was  ever  before  urged  as  an  apo- 
logy for  its  author.  But  it  is  better  to  be 
abfurd  than  mifchievous  :  and  happy  it  were 

for 
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for  the  world,  and  much  to  the  credit  of 
fomc  perfons  now  in  it,  if  metaphyficians 
were  chargeable  with  nothing  worfe  thaa 
abfurdity. 

Again,  certain  errors  in  our  theories  of 
human  nature,  confidered  in  themfelves,  arc 
in  fome  meafure  harmlefs,  when  the  princi- 
ples that  oppofe  their  influence  are  ftrong  and 
ad:ive.  A  gentle  difpoiition,  confirmed  ha- 
bits of  virtue,  obedience  to  law,  a  regard  to 
order,  or  even  the  fear  of  punifhment,  often 
prove  antidotes  to  metaphyfical  poifon. 
When  Fatality  hath  thefe  principles  to  com- 
bat, it  may  puzzle  the  judgment,  but  will 
not  corrupt  the  heart.  Natural  inftindl  ne- 
ver fails  to  oppofe  it ;  all  men  believe  them- 
felves free  agents,  as  long  at  leaft  as  they 
keep  clear  of  metaphyfic  ;  nay,  fo  powerful 
is  the  fentiment  of  moral  liberty,  that  I  can- 
not think  it  was  ever  entirely  fubdued  in  any 
rational  being.  But  if  it  were  fubdued,  (and 
furely  no  Fatalift  will  acknowledge  it  invin- 
cible) ;  if  the  oppofite  principles  fhould  at 
the  fiirae  time  ceafe  to  n<fc ;  and  if  debauchery, 
bad  example,  and  licenti'v-us  ^vritings,  ihould 
extinguifh  or  weaken  the  iciife  cf  duty; 
what  might  not  be  apprehended  from  men 
who  are  aoove  law,  or  can  fcreen  themfelves 
from  punijliment  ?  What  virtue  is  to  be  ex- 
pe<fled  from  a   being  who  believes    itfclf  a 

mere 
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mere  machine  ?  If  I  were  perluaded,  that  the 
evil  I  commit  is  impofed  upon  me  by  fatal 
neceffity,  I  fhould  think  repentance  as  ab- 
furd  as  Xerxes  fcouro-ino:  the  waves  of  the 
Hellefpont ;  and  be  as  little  difpofed  to  form 
refolutions  of  amendment,  as  to  contrive 
fchemes  for  preventing  the  frequent  eclipfes 
of  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter.  Every  author 
who  publi{l;ies  an  effay  in  behalf  of  Fatality, 
is  willing  to  run  the  riik  of  bringing  all  men 
over  to  his  opinion.  What  if  this  fhould  be 
the  confequcnce  ?  If  it  be  poffible  to  make 
one  reafonable  creature  a  Fatalifl,  may  it  not 
be  poffible  to  make  many  fuch  ?  And  would 
this  be  a  matter  of  little  or  no  moment }  It  is 
demonftrable  that  it  would  not.  But  we 
have  already  explained  ourfelves  on  this 
head. 

Other  metaphylical  errors  there  are,  which, 
though  they  do  not  ftrike  more  direcftly  at 
the  foundations  of  virtue,  are  more  apt  to 
influ  nee  mankind,  becaufe  they  are  not  fo 
vigoroufly  countera6ted  by  any  particular 
propenfity.  What  fliall  we  fay  to  the  theory 
of  HoBBES,  who  makes  the  diflincflion  be- 
tween vice  and  virtue  to  be  wholly  artificial, 
without  any  foundation  in  the  divine  will,  or 
human  conftitution,  and  depending  entirely 
on  the  arbitrary  laws  of  human  governors  ? 
According  to  this  account,   no   ad:ion  that  is 

com- 
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commanded  by  a  king  can  be  vitlous,  and 
none  virtuous  except  warranted  by  that  au- 
authority.  Were  this  opinion  univerfal,  what 
could  deter  men  from  fccret  wickedncfs,  or 
fuch  as  is  not  cognifable  by  law  ?  What 
could  rcftrain  governors  from  the  urmoll:  in- 
folence  of  tyranny  ?  What  but  a  miracle 
could  fave  the  human  race  from  perdition  ? 

In  the  preface  to  one  of  Mr.  Hume's  late 
publications,  we  are  prefented  with  an  ela- 
borate panegyric  on  the  author.  "  He  hath 
**  exerted,  fays  the  writer  of  the  preface, 
**  thofe  great  talents  he  received  from  Na- 
"  ture,  and  the  acquifitions  he  made  by 
*'  ftudy,  in  the  fearch  of  truth,  and  in  pro- 
**  moting  the  good  of  mankind."  A  noble 
encomium  indeed  !  If  it  be  a  true  one,  what 
are  we  to  think  of  a  Douglas,  a  Campbell,  a 
Gerard,  a  Reid,  and  fome  others,  who  have 
attacked  many  of  Mr.  Hume's  opinions,  and 
proved  them  to  be  contrary  to  truth,  and 
fubverfivc  of  the  good  of  mankind  ?  I  thought 
indeed,  that  the  works  of  thofe  excellent 
writers  had  given  great  fatisfacflion  to  the 
friends  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  done  an  im- 
portant fervice  to  fociety  :  but,  if  I  believe 
this  prefacer,  I  muft  look  on  them,  as  well 
as  on  this  attempt  of  my  own,  with  detefta- 
tion  and  horror.  But  before  fo  great  a  change 
in  my  fentiments  can  take  place,    it   will  be 

neccflary 
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necelTary,  that  Mr.  Hume  prove,  to  my  fa- 
tisfa6lion,  that  he  is  neither  the  author  nor 
the  pubhiher  of  the  EJfays  that  bear  his  name, 
nor  of  the  'Treatife  of  Himian  Nature.  Fori 
will  not  take  it  on  his,  nor  on  any  man's 
word,  thatrehgion,  both  revealed  and  natu- 
ral, and  all  convidtion  in  regard  to  truth,  are 
detrimental  to  mankind.  And  it  is  moft 
certain,  that  he,  if  he  is  indeed  the  author 
of  thofe  EfTays,  and  of  that  Treatile,  hath 
exerted  his  great  talents,  and  employed  feve- 
r^l  years  of  his  life,  in  endeavouring  to  per- 
fuade  the  world,  that  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  natural  religion  are  irrational,  the 
proofs  of  revealed  religion  fuch  as  ought  not 
to  fatisfy  an  impartial  mind,  and  that  there  is 
not  in  any  fcience  an  evidence  of  truth  fuffi- 
cient  to  produce  certainty.  Suppofe  thefe 
opinions  elfabliflied  in  the  world,  and  fay,  if 
you  can,  that  the  good  of  mankind  would 
be  promoted  by  them.  To  me  it  feems  im- 
pofTible  for  fociety  to  exifl:  under  the  influ- 
ence of  fuch  opinions.  Nor  let  it  be  thought, 
that  we  give  an  unfavourable  view  of  human 
nature,  when  we  infift  on  the  ncceifity  of 
good  principles  for  the  prefervation  of  good 
order.  Such  a  total  fubverlion  of  human 
fentiment  is,  I  beUeve,  impoffible  :  man- 
Jsiind,  at  their  very  worft,  are  not  fuch  mon- 
llers  as  to  admit  it ;  reafon,  confcience,  tafte, 

habit. 
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habit,  intereft,  fear,  muft  perpetually  op- 
pofe  it :  but  the  philofophy  that  aims  at  a 
total  fubverfion  of  human  feniiment  is  not  on 
that  account  the  lefs  deteftable.  And  yet  it 
is  faid  of  the  authors  of  this  philofophy,  that 
they  exert  their  great  talents  in  promoting 
the  good  of  mankind.  What  an  infult  on 
human  nature  and  common  fenfe  !  If  man- 
kind are  tame  enough  to  acquiefce  in  fuch  an 
infult,  and  fcrvilc  enough  to  reply,  *'  It  is 
**  true,  we  have  been  much  obliged  to  the 
**  celebrated  fceptics  of  this  moft  enlighten- 
**  ed  age," — they  would  almoft  tempt  one  to 
cxprefs  himfclf  in  the  ftyle  of  mifanthropy, 
and  fay,  **  Si  populus  vult  decipi,  decipia- 
*'  tur." 

Every  dodlrine  is  dangerous  that  tends  to 
difcredit  the  evidence  of  our  fenfes,  external 
or  internal,  and  to  fubvert  the  original  in- 
fi:in(5live  principles  of  human  belief.  In  this 
refped:  the  moft  unnatural  and  incomprehen- 
fible  abfurdities,  fueh  as  the  dodtrine  of  the 
non-exlftence  of  matter,  and  of  perceptions 
without  a  percipitent,  are  far  from  being 
harmlefs  ;  as  they  feem  to  lead,  and  actually 
have  led,  to  univerfal  fcepticifm  ;  and  fet  an 
example  of  a  method  of  reafoning  fufficient 
to  overturn  all  truth,  and  pervert  every  hu- 
man faculty.  In  this  refpedl  alfo  we  have 
proved  the  dodlrine  of  fatality  to  be  of  mofl 
G  g  pernici- 
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pernicious  tendency,  as  it  leads  men  to  fup- 
pofe  their  moral  fcntiments  tallacioui  or 
equivocal ;  not  to  mention  its  influence  on 
our  notions  of  God,  and  natural  religion. 
When  a  fceptic  attacks  one  principle  of  com- 
mon fenfe,  he  doth  in  eifecl  attack  all ;  for 
if  we  are  made  diftruftful  of  the  veracity  of 
inftinclive  convidion  in  one  inftance,  we 
muft,  or  at  lead  we  may,  become  equally 
diftruftful  in  every  other.  A  little  fccpticifm 
introduced  into  fcience  will  foon  aflimilate 
the  whole  to  its  own  nature ;  the  fatal  fer- 
mentation, once  begun,  fpreads  wider  and 
wider  every  moment,  till  all  the  mafs  be 
transformed  into  rottcnnefs  and  poifon. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  here.  The  pre- 
fcnt  ftate  of  the  abftra(5t  fciences  is  a  melan- 
choly proof,  that  what  I  lay  is  true.  This 
is  called  the  age  of  reafon  and  philofophy  ; 
and  this  is  the  age  of  avowed  and  dogmatical 
atheifm.  Sceptics  have  at  laft  grown  weary 
of  doubting  ;  and  have  now  difcovered,  by 
the  force  of  their  great  talents,  that  one  thing 
at  leaft  is  certain,  namely,  that  God,  and 
religion,  and  immortality,  are  empty  founds. 
This  is  the  final  triumph  of  our  fo  much 
boafted  philofophic  fpirit  ;  thefe  are  the  li- 
mits of  the  dominion  of  error,  beyond  which 
we  can  hardly  conceive  it  poffible  for  hu- 
man fcphiftry  to  penetrate.     Exult,    O  Me- 

taphyfic 
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taphyiic,  at  the  confuinmation  of  thy  glories. 
More  thou  canit  not  hope,  more  thou  canft 
not  defire.  Fall  down,  ye  mortals,  and  ac- 
knowledge the  ftupendous  bleffing  :  adore 
thofe  men  of  great  talents,  thofc  daring  fpi- 
rits,  thofe  patterns  of  modefty,  gcntlenefs, 
and  candour,  thofe  prodigies  of  genius,  thofc 
heroes  in  beneficence,  who  have  thus  labour- 
ed —  to  ftrip  you  of  every  rational  confola- 
tion,  and  to  make  your  condition  ten  thou- 
fand  times  worfe  than  that  of  the  beads  that 
perilh. 

Why  can  1  not  cxprefs  myfelf  with  lefs 
warmth  !  Why  can  I  not  dcvife  an  apology 
for  thefe  philofophers,  to  fcreen  them  from 
this  dreadful  imputation  of  being  the  enemies 
and  plagues  of  mankind  !  — Perhaps  they  do 
not  thcmfelvcs  believe  their  own  tenets,  but 
publifh  them  only  as  the  means  of  getting  a 
name  and  a  fortune.  But  I  hope  this  is  not 
the  cafe  ;  God  forbid  that  it  (liould  !  for  then 
the  enormity  of  their  guilt  would  furpafs  all 
power  of  language  ;  we  could  only  gaze  at  it, 
and  tremble.  Compared  with  fuch  wicked- 
nefs,  the  crimes  of  the  thief,  the  robber,  the 
incendiary,  would  almofl:  difappcar.  Thefe 
facrifice  the  fortunes  or  the  lives  of  fome  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  to  their  own  neceffity 
or  outrageous  appetite  :  but  thofe  would  run 
the  hazard  of  facrificing,  to  their  own  ava- 
rice 
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rice  or  vanity,  the  happinefs  of  all  mankind, 
both  here  and  hereafter.  No  ;  I  cannot  fup- 
pofe  it  :  the  heart  of  man,  however  depraved, 
is  not  capable  of  fuch  infernal  malignity.  — 
Perhaps  they  do  not  forefee  the  confequen- 
ces  of  their  doctrines.  Berkeley  moft  cer- 
tainly did  not.— But  Berkeley  did  not  at- 
tack the  religion  of  his  country,  did  not  feek 
to  undermine  the  foundations  of  virtue,  did 
not  preach  or  recommend  Atheifm.  He 
erred  ;  and  who  is  free  from  error  ?  but  his 
intentions  were  irreproachable  -,  and  his  con- 
duft  as  a  man,  and  a  Chriflian,  did  honour  to 
human  nature. — Perhaps  our  modern  fcep- 
tics  are  ignorant,  that,  without  the  belief  of 
a  Godj  and  the  hope  of  immortality,  the 
niiferies  of  human  life  would  often  be  iiifup- 
portable.  But  can  I  fuppofe  them  in  a  ftatc 
of  total  and  invincible  fliupidity,  utter  ilran- 
eers  to  the  human  heart,  and  to  human  af- 
tairs  !  Sure  they  would  not  thank  me  for 
fuch  a  fuppohtion.  Yet  this  I  mull  fuppofe, 
or  I  muft  believe  them  to  be  the  moft  cruel, 
the  moft  perfidious,  and  the  moft  profligate 
of  men. 

CarelTed  by  thofe  who  call  themfelves  the 
great,  ingrofted  by  the  formalities  and  fop- 
peries of  life,  intoxicated  with  vanity,  pam- 
pered with  adulation,  diftipated  in  the  tu- 
mult of  bufinefs,  or  amidft  the  viciffitudes  of 

folly. 
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folly,  they  perhaps  have  little  need  and  little 
rclilh  for  the  confolations  of  religion.  But 
let  them  know,  that  in  the  folitary  fcenes  ot 
life,  there  is  many  an  honeft  and  tender 
heart  pining  with  incurable  anguiih,  pierced 
with  the  fliarpcft  fting  of  difappointment, 
bereft  of  friends,  chilled  with  poverty,  rack- 
ed with  difcafe,  fcourgcd  by  the  opprefibr  ; 
whom  nothing  but  trull:  in  Providence,  and 
the  hope  of  a  future  retribution,  could  pre- 
ferve  from  the  agocics  of  defpair.  And  do 
they,  with  facrilegious  hands,  attempt  to  vio- 
late this  lail  refuge  of  the  milcrable,  and  to 
rjb  them  of  the  only  comfort  that  had  fur- 
vived  the  ravages  of  misfortune,  malice,  and 
tyranny  I  Did  it  ever  happen,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  their  execrable  tenets  difturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  virtuous  retirement,  deepened 
the  gloom  of  humaji  diftrefs,  or  aggravated 
the  horrors  of  the  grave  ?  Is  it  poflible,  that 
this  may  have  happened  in  many  inftances  ? 
Is  it  probable,  that  this  hath  hippened,  or 
may  happen,  in  one  fmgle  infiance  ?  —  Ye 
traitors  to  human  kind,  ye  murderers  of  the 
human  lou^,  how  can  ye  anfwer  for  it  to 
your  own  hearts  !  Surely  every  fpark  of  your 
generofity  is  extinguilhed  for  ever,  if  this 
confideration  do  not  awaken  in  you  the  keen- 
ell  remorfe,  and  make  you  wiHi  in  bitternefs 
of  foul— But  I  remonlhate  in  vain.     All  this 

muO: 
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mufl:  have  often  occured  to  you,  and  been  as 
often  rejeded  as  utterly  frivolous.  Coaid  I 
inforce  the  prefent  topic  by  an  appeal  to  your 
Vanity,  I  might  poffibly  make  Tome  impref- 
fion  :  but  to  plead  with  you  on  the  princi- 
ples of  benevolence  or  generof^ty,  is  to  ad- 
drefs  you  in  language  ye  do  not,  or  v\^ill  not, 
underftand  ;  and  as  to  the  Ihame  of  being 
convid:ed  of  abfurdity,  ignorance,  or  want 
of  candour,  ye  have  long  ago  proved  your- 
fclvcs  fuperior  to  the  fenfe  of  it. 

But  let  not  the  lovers  of  truth  be  difcou- 
raged.  Atheifm  cannot  be  of  long  continu- 
ance, nor  is  there  much  danger  of  its  becom- 
ing univerfal.  The  influence  of  fome  con- 
fpicuous  charadlers  hath  brought  it  too  much 
into  falhion  ;  which,  in  a  thcughtlefs  and 
profligate  age,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to 
accomplish.  But  when  men  have  retrieved 
the  powers  of  furious  refied:ion,  they  will 
lind  it  a  frightful  phantom  ;  and  the  mind 
will  return  gladly  and  eagerly  to  its  old  en- 
dearments. One  thing  we  certainly  know  ; 
the  fafhion  of  fceptical  and  metaphyfical  fyf- 
tems  foon  palieth  away.  Thofe  unnatural 
productions,  the  vile  effufion  of  a  hard  and 
fbupid  heart,  that  miftakes  its  own  reftlefs- 
nefs  for  the  a(^Hvity  of  genius,  and  its  own 
captioufnefs  for  fagacity  of  underflanding, 
^ay>  like  other  moniiers,  pleafe  a  while  by 

their 
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their  fingularity  ;  but  thecliarm  is  foon  over; 
and  the  rucceeding  age  will  be  aftonillicd  to 
hear,  that  their  forefathers  were  deluded,  or 
amufed,  with  fuch  fooleries.  The  meafure 
of  fcepticifm  feems  indeed  to  be  full  ;  it  is 
time  for  truth  to  vindicate  her  rights,  and 
we  truft  they  ihall  yet  he  completely  vindi- 
cated. Such  are  the  hopes  and  the  earnell: 
willies  of  one,  who  hath  fcldom  made  con- 
troverfy  his  ftudy,  who  never  took  pleafurc 
in  argumentation,  and  whodifclaims  all  am- 
bition of  being  reputed  a  fubtle  difputant  ; 
but  who,  as  a  triend  to  human  nature,  would 
account  it  his  honour  to  be  inftrumcntal  in 
promoting,  though  by  means  unplcafant  to 
himfelf,  the  caufe  of  virtue  and  true  fcience, 
and  in  bringing  to  contempt  that  fceptical 
fophiflry  which  is  equally  fubverfivc  of  both. 


POST- 
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HP  O  read  and  criticlfe  the  modern  fyftems 
-*-     of  fcepticifm,   is  fo  difagreeable   a  talk, 
that  nothing  but  a  regard  to  duty  could  ever 
have  determined  mc  to  engage  in  it.     I  found 
in  them  neither  inftru(ftion  nor  amufement ; 
I  wrote  againft  them  with  all  the  difguft  that 
one  feels  in  wrangling  with  an  unreafonable 
adverfary  ;  and  I  publifhed  what  I  had  writ- 
ten, with  the  certain  profpedl  of  railing  many 
enemies,  and  with  fuch  an  opinion  of  my 
performance,  as  allowed  me  not  to  entertain 
any  fanguine  hope  of  fuccefs.     I   thought   it 
however  poffible,  nay,  and  probable  too,  that 
this  book  might  do  good.     I   knew   that  it 
contained  fome  matters  of  importance,  which, 
if  I  was  riot  able  to  fet  them  in  the  bed  light, 
might  however,  by  my  means,  be   fuggerted 
to  others  more  capable  to  do  them  juflivjc. 

Since  thefe  papers  were  firft  pubiiihed,  I 
have  laid  myfelf  out  to  obtain  information  of 
what  has  been  faid  of  them,  both  by  their 
friends  and  by  fheir  enemies  -,  hoping  to 
profit  by  the  cenfures  of  the  latter,  as  well 
as  by  the  admonitions  of  the  former.     I  do 

not 
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not  hear,  that  any  psrfon  has  accufed  me  of 
mifconceiving  or  mifieprefenting  my  adver- 
faries  doftrine.  Again  and  again  have  I  re- 
quefted  it  of  thofe  whom  I  know  to  be  maf- 
ters  of  the  whole  controverfy,  to  give  me 
their  thoughts  freely  on  this  point ;  and  they 
have  repeatedly  told  me,  that,  in  their  judg- 
ment, nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  laid  to  my 
charge. 

Moil  of  the  objeftions  that  have  been 
made  I  had  forefeen,  and,  as  I  thought,  fuf- 
ficiently  obviated  by  occafional  remarks  in 
the  courfe  of  the  effay.  But,  in  regard  to 
fome  of  them,  I  find  it  neceflary  now  to  be 
more  particular.  I  wiOi  to  give  the  fullcft 
fatisfadiion  to  every  candid  mind  :  and  I  am 
fure  I  do  not,  on  thefe  fubjeda,  entertain  a 
fingle  thought  which  I  need  to  be  a/hamcd  or 
afraid  to  lay  before  the  public. 

I  have  been  much  blamed  *  for  entering 
fo  warmly  into  this  controverfy.  In  order  to 
prepoflefs  the  minds  of  thofe  who  had  not 
read  this  performance,  with  an  unfavourable 

opinion 

*  In  juftice  to  the  public  I  muft  here  obferve,  that  the 
cla;r)our  again ll  me  on  account  of  this  book,  however  loud 
and  alarming  at  firft,  appears  now  to  have  been  raifed  and 
propagated  by  a  few  perfons  of  a  particular  party  in  Scotland  ; 
and  to  h^.ve  owed  its  rife  to  prejudice,  and  its  progrels  to 
defamation  ;  two  engines  of  malignity,  which  an  honeft  man 
would  be  much  mere  forry  to  fee  employed  for  him  than  againft 
him. 
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opinion  of  it,  and  of  its  author,   infinuations 
have  been  made,  and  carefully  helped   about, 
that  it  treats  onlyof  fome  abilrufe  points   of 
fpeculative  metaphyfic  ;  which,    however,    I 
am  accufed  of  having  difcu/Ted,  or  attempted 
to  difcufs,  with  all  the  zeal  of  the  moll  fu- 
rious bigot,  indulging  myfelf  in  an  indecent 
vehemence   ct   language,    and    uttering   the 
moft  rancorous  invcclives  againfl  thofc  who 
differ  from  me  in  opinion.     Much,   on  this 
occafion,  has  been  faid  in  praife  of  moderation 
and   fcepticifm  ;  moderation,    the   fource  of 
candour,  good-breeding,  and   good- nature  ; 
and  fcepticifm,   the  child  of  impartiality,  and 
the  parent  of  humility.     When  men   believe 
with  full  convidtion,  nothing,  it  feems,  is  to 
be  expected  from  them  but  bigotry  and  bittcr- 
nefs  :   when  they  fuffer   themfelves   in    their 
inquiries  to  be  biaifed  by  partiality,  or  warm- 
ed with  affe«ftion,    they  are   philofophers   no 
longer,  but  revilers  and  enthufiafls  !—  If  this 
were  a  juft  account  of  the  matter  and  manner 
of  the  EJJhy  on  Truth,   I  fhould  not  have   the 
face  even   to   attempt  an  apology  ,  for  were 
any  perfon  g'^ulty  of  the  fault  here  complain- 
ed of,  I  myfelf  lliould  certainly   be  one  of 
the  firfl  to  condemn  him. 

In  the  whole  circle  of  human  fciences,  real 
or  pretended,    there   is   not  any   thing  to  be 
found  which    I   thinic   more  pcrfcdly   con- 
temptible 
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temptible,  than  the  fpeculative  metaphyfic  of 
the  moderns.      It  is  indeed  a  moft  wretched 
medley   of    ill-digefted    notions,     indiftindt 
perceptions,  inaccurate  obfervations,  perver- 
ted language,  and  fophyftical  argument ;  di- 
ilinguilhing  where  there  is  no  diiference,  and, 
confounding  where  there  is  no  fimilitude  ^ 
feigning   difficulties   where   it  cannot    find 
them,  and  overlooking  them  when  real.     I 
know  no  end  that  the  ftudy  of  fuch  jargon 
can  anfwer,  except  to  harden  and  flupify  the 
heart,   bewilder  the  underftanding,  four  the 
temper,  and  habituate  the  mindtoirrefolution, 
captioufnefs,  and  falfehood.     For  ftudies  of 
this  fort  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination,  I 
have  neither  head  nor  heart.     To  enter  into 
them  at  all,  is  foolifli ;    to  enter  into  them 
with  warmth,  ridiculous  -,    but  to  treat  thofe 
with  any  bitternefs,  whofe  judgments  con- 
cerning them  may  differ  from  ours,    is  in  a 
very  high  degree  odious  and  criminal.    Thus 
far,  then,  my  adverfaries  and  I  are  agreed. 
Had    the    fceptical    philofophers    confined 
themfelves  to  thofe  inoffenfive    wranglings 
that  {how  only  the  fubtlety  and  captioufnefs 
of  the  difputant,  but  affedt  not  the  principles 
©f  human  condu<^,  they  never  would  have 
found   an  opponent  in  me.     My  palTion  for 
writing  is  not  ftrong  ;  and  my  love  of  con- 
troverfy  fo  weak,   that,  if  it  could  always  be 

avoided 
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avoided  with  a  fafe  confclence,  I  would  never 
engage  in  at  all.  But  when  do(5lrines  are 
publiilied  fubyerfive  of  morality  and  religion  ; 
do(flrines,  of  which  I  perceive  and  have  it 
in  my  power  to  cxpofe  the  abfurdity,  my 
duty  to  the  public  forbids  me  to  be  filent ; 
efpecially  when  I  fee,  that,  by  the  influence 
of  fafhion,  folly,  or  more  criminal  caufes, 
thofe  do6lrines  fpread  wider  and  wider  every 
day,  diffufmg  ignorance,  mifery,  and  licen- 
tioufnefs,  where-ever  they  prevail.  Let  us 
oppofe  the  torrent,  though  we  fliould  not  be 
able  to  check  it.  The  zeal  and  example 
of  the  weak,  have  often  roufed  to  adion, 
and  to  vidlory,  the  flumbering  virtue  of  the 
(Irong. 

I  likewife  agree  with  my  adverfaries  in 
this,  that  fcepticifm,  where  it  tends  to  make 
men  well-bred  and  good-natured,  and  to  rid 
them  of  pedantry  and  petulance  ;  without 
doing  individuals  or  fociety  any  harm,  is  an 
excellent  thing.  And  fome  forts  of  fcepticifm 
there  are,  that  really  have  this  tendency.  In 
philofophy,  in  hiflory,  in  politics,  yea,  and 
even  in  theology  itfelf,  there  are  many  points 
of  doubtful  difputation,  in  regard  to  which 
a  man's  judgment  may  \c?.n  to  either  of  the 
fides,  or  hang  wavering  between  them,  with- 
out the  leaft  inconvenience  to  himfelf,  or  o- 
thers.      Whether  pure  fpace  cxifts,  or  how 

wc 
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we  come  to  form  an  idea  of  it ;    whether  all 
the  objedls  of  human  reafon  may  be  fairly  re- 
duced to  Ariflole's  ten  categories  ;  whether 
Hannibal,  when  he  palled  the  Alps,  had  any 
vinegar  in  his  camp  ;    whether  Richard  III. 
was   as  remarkable  for  cruelty  and  a  hump- 
back,   as   is  commonly  believed ;    whethe:^ 
Mary  Queen  of    Scotland  married  Bothwell 
from  inclination,    or  from  the  neceffity  of 
her  affairs  ;  whether  the  earth  is  better  peo- 
pled now  than  it  was  in  ancient  times  j   whe- 
ther public  prayers   (hould   be  recited  from 
memory,  or  read  ;   whether  a  proteftant  in  a 
Roman-Catholic  country  ought  to  kneel  as 
the  hoft  paifes  by,  or  remain  franding  'till  he 
be  knocked  down  : — in  regard  to  thefe,    and 
fuch  like  queflions,  a  little  fcepticifm  may  be 
very  fafe  and  very  proper,    and  I  will  never 
think  the  worfe  of  a  man  for  differino;  from 
me  in  opinion.    And  if  ever  it  fhould  be  my 
chance   to   engage  in   controverfy   on   fuch 
queiftions,   I  here  pledge  myfelf  to  the  public^ 
(abfit  invidia  verbo  !),    that  I  will  condu(ft 
the  whole   affair  with   the  mod  exemplary 
coolnefs  of  blood,  and  lenity  of  language.     I 
have  always  obferved,  that  ftrong  convi61ion 
is  much  more  apt  to  breed  ftrife,   in  matters 
of  little  moment,    than  in  fubjecls  of    high 
importance.     Not  to  mention  (what  I  would 

willingly 
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willingly  forget)  the  fcandalous  contcfls  that 
have  prevailed  in  the  Chriftian  world  about 
trifling  ceremonies  and  points  of  docftrine,  I 
need  only  put  the  reader  in  mind  of  thofc 
learned  critics  and  annotators,  Salmafiiis, 
Scaliger,  Valla,  and  Bentley,  who,  in  their 
fquabbles  about  words,  gave  fcope  to  fuch 
rancorous  animofity  and  virulent  abufe,  as  is 
altogether  without  example.  In  every  cafe, 
where  dogmatical  belief  tends  to  harden 
the  heart,  or  to  breed  prejudices  incompa- 
tible with  candour,  humanity,  and  the  love 
of  truth,  all  good  men  will  be  careful  to 
cultivate  moderation  and  diffidence 

But  there  are  other  points,  in  regard  to 
which  a  ftrong  conviction  produces  the  heft 
cffeds,  and  doubt  and  hefitation  the  worfl: ; 
and  thefe  arc  the  points  that  our  fceptics  la- 
bour to  fubvert,  and  I  to  eitablifh.  That 
the  human  foul  is  a  real  and  permanent  fub- 
flance,  that  God  is  infinitely  wife  and  good, 
that  virtue  and  vice  are  effentially  different, 
that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  truth,  and  that 
man  in  many  cafes  is  capable  of  difcovering 
it,  are  fume  of  the  principles  which  this 
book  is  intended  to  vindicate  from  the  cb- 
jeclions  of  fccpticifm.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  pcrfuade  us,  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence  of  truth  in  any  fcience ;  that  the  hu- 
man uudcrftanding  ought  not  to  beheve  any 

thing 
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thing,  hut  rather  to  remain  in  perpetual  fuf- 
pence  between  oppofite  opinions;  that  it  is 
unreafonable  to  believe  the  Deity  to  be  per- 
fedly  wife  and  good,  or  even  toexiil;  that 
the  foul  of  man  has  nothing  permanent  in  its 
nature,  nor  indeed  any  kind  of  exiftence 
diftindl  from  its  prefent  perceptions,  which 
are  continually  changing,  and  will  foon 
be  at  an  end  ;  and  that  moral  didindions 
are  ambiguous,  depending  rather  on  human 
caprice  and  faihion,  that  on  the  nature  of 
things,  or  the  divine  will.  This  fcepticifm 
the  reader  will  obferve,  is  totally  fubverfive 
of  fcience,  morality,  and  religion,  both  na- 
tural and  revealed.  And  this  is  the  fcepti- 
cifm Vv^hich  I  am  blamed  for  having  oppofed 
with  warmth  and  earneftnefs. 

I  defire  to  know,  what  good  eiredts  this 
fcepticifm  is  likely  to  produce  ?  *'  It  hum- 
*'  bles  "  we  are  told,  **  our  pride  of  under- 
**  flanding."  Indeed  !  And  are  they  to  be 
conlidered  as  patterns  of  humility,  who  fet 
the  wifdcm  of  all  former  ag-es  at  nou2:ht,  bid 
defiance  to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind, 
and  lay  to  the  wifeft  and  bed  men  that  ever 
did  honour  to  our  nature.  Ye  are  fools  or  hy- 
pocrites ;  we  only  are  candid,  honeft  and  fa- 
gacious  !  Is  this  humility  !  Would  1  be 
humble,  if  I  vvere  to  fpeak  and  ad  in  this 
inanner  !  Every  man  of  itrA'c  would  pro- 
nounce 
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nouncc  me  loil  to  all  fliame,  an  apoftate  from 
truth  and  virtue,  an  enemy  to  human  kind  ; 
and  my  own  conlbieilce  would  j ufli fy  the 
cenfure. 

And  fo,  it  feems  that  pride  of  underfland- 
ing    is   infeparable  from  the  difpofition   of 
ihofe  who  believe,    that  they    have  a  foul, 
that  there  is  a  God,    that  virtue  and  vice  are 
eifentially    different,     and  that  men    arc  in 
fome  cafes  permitted  to  difcern  the  difference 
between  truth  and  falfchood  !    Yet  the  gof- 
pel  requires   or  fuppofes    the  belief    of    all 
thefe  points:  the  gofpel  alfo  commands  us  to 
be  humble  :     and  the  fpirit  and  influence  of 
the  gofpel  have  produced  the  moft  perfe<ft  ex-- 
amples  of  that  virtue  that  ever  appeared  a- 
mong  men.     A  believer  may  be  proud  -,  but 
it  is  neither  his  belief,    nor  what  he  believe?, 
that  can  make   him  fo ;    for  both  ought  to 
teach  him  humility.   To  call  in  queflion,  and 
labour  to   fubvert,    thofe  firft    principles  of 
fcience,  morality    and   religion,     which  all 
the  rational  part  of    mankind  acknowledge, 
is     indeed     an     indication     of     a     proud 
and  prefumptuous  underftanding  :     but  does 
the  fceptic  lay  this  to  the  charge  of  the   be- 
liever ?     I  have  heard  of  a  thief,  when  clofe 
purfued,  turning  on  his  purfuers,  and  charg- 
ing them  with  robbery  :     but  1  do  not  think 

Hh  ths 
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the   example   worthy    a   philofophcr't  imi- 
tation. 

The  prevention  of  bigotry  is  faid  to  be  a- 
nother  of  die  blefied  effects  of  this  modern 
fcepticifm.  And  indeed,  if  fceptics  would 
adl  confidently  with  their  own  principles, 
there  would  be  ground  for  the  remark  :  for 
a  man  who  believes  nothing  at  all,  can- 
not be  faid  to  be  bliadly  attached  to  any  opi- 
nion, except  perhaps  to  this  one,  that  no- 
thing is  to  be  believed ;  in  which,  however, 
if  he  have  any  regard  to  uniformity  of  cha- 
rader,  he  will  take  care  not  to  be  dogmati- 
cal. But  it  is  well  known  to  all  who  have 
had  any  opportunity  of  obferving  his  conduft, 
that  die  fceptic  reje<5ts  thofe  opinions  only 
which  the  reft  of  mankind  admit ;  for  that, 
in  adhering  to  his  own  paradoxes,  the  moft  de- 
voted anchorite,  the  moft  furious  inquifitor,  i* 
not  a  greater  bigot  than  he.  An  ingenious  au- 
thor has  therefore,  with  very  good  reafon» 
made  it  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Infidel's 
creed,  That,  **  he  believes  in  all  unbelief*." 
Though  a  late  writer  is  a  perfed;  fceptic  in  re- 
gard to  the  exiftence  of  his  foul  and  body,  he 
ij  certain  that  men  have  no  idea  of  power ; 
ihough  he  has  many  doubts  and  diificultiea 

about 
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about  the  evidence  of  mathematical  truth,  he 
is  quite  politive  that  his  Ibul  is  not  the  fame 
thing  to  day  it  was  yellerday;  and  though  he 
affirms  that  it  is  by  an  adl  of  the  human  un- 
derlLmding,  that  two  and  two  have  come  to 
be  equal  to  four»  yet  he  cannot  allow^,  that 
to  ftcal  or  to  abllain  from  ftealing,  to  a6l  of 
to  ccafc  from  action,  is  in  the  power  of  any 
man.  In  reading  fceptical  books,  I  have  of- 
ten found,  that  the  ftrength  of  the  author's 
attachment  to  his  paradox,  is  in  proportion 
to  its  abfurdity.  If  it  deviates  but  a  little 
from  common  opinion,  he  gives  himfelf  but 
little  trouble  about  it ;  if  it  be  inconfiftent 
with  univerfal  belief,  he  condcfcends  to  ar- 
gue the  matter,  and  to  bring  what  with  him 
pafl'es  for  a  proof  of  it ;  if  it  be  fuch  as  no 
man  ever  did  or  could  believe,  he  is  flill  more 
conceited  of  his  proof,  and  calls  it  a  demon- 
ftration  j  but  if  it  is  inconceivable,  it  is  a 
wonder  if  he  does  not  take  it  for  granted. 
Thus,  that  our  idea  of  extcnlion  is  extended, 
is  inconceivable,  and  in  i\\t  T'j-eatife  of  Hu- 
man Nature  is  taken  for  granted  :  that  mat- 
ter exills  only  in  the  mind  that  perceives  it, 
is  what  no  man  ever  did  or  could  believe  ; 
and  the  author  of  the  Treatife  concerning  the 
principles  oj  Human  Knowlcilge,  has  favoured 
the  world  with  what  palTcs  among  the  fadii- 
•nable  mctaphyfitians  for  a  dsmonflration  of 

it  : 
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it  :  that  moral,  intellectual,  and  corporeal 
virtues,  are  all  upon  the  fame  footing,  is  in- 
conliftent  with  univerfal  belief  ;  and  a  famous 
EiTayift  has  argued  the  matter  at  large,  and 
would  fain  perfuade  us,  that  he  has  proved 
it  5  though  I  do  not  recoiled:,  that  he  tri- 
umphs in  this  proof  as  fo  perfedly  irreliftible, 
as  thofe  by  which  he  conceives  himfelf  to 
have  anniliilated  the  idea  of  power,  and  ex- 
ploded the  exiftence  and  permanency  of  per- 
cipient fubftances.  1  will  not  fay,  howe- 
ver, that  this  gradation  holds  univerfally. 
Sceptics,  it  muft  be  owned,  bear  a  right 
zealous  attachment  to  all  their  abfurdities, 
both  greater  and  lefs.  If  they  are  moft 
warmly  interefted  in  behalf  of  the  former,  it 
is,  I  fuppofe,  becaufe  they  have  had  the  fa- 
gacity  to  forefee,  that  thofe  would  ftand  moft 
in  need  of  their  countenance  and  protedlion. 
We  fee  now  how  far  feepticifm  may  be 
faid  to  prevent  bigotry.  It  prevents  all  bi- 
gotry, and  all  ftrong  attachment  on  the  fide 
of  truth  and  com.mon  fenfe  ;  but  in  behalf 
of  its  own  paradoxes,  it  eflabliihes  bigotry 
the  moft  implicit  and  the  moft  obftinate.  It 
is  true,  that  fceptics  fometimes  tell  us,  that, 
however  pofitiveiy  they  may  aiTert  their  doc- 
trines, they  v/ould  not  have  us  think  thenv 
pofitive  aftertors  of  any  dodlrine.  Sextus  Em- 
£»iricus  has  dgne  this  -,  and.  fome  too,  if  I 
•  mif- 
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miflake  not,  of  our  modern  Pyrrhonlfts.  But 
common  readers  are  not  capable  of  fuch  cx- 
quilite  refinement,  as  to  believe  their  author 
to  be  in  earneft  and  at  the  fame  time  not  in 
earned  ;  as  to  believe,  that  when  he  afferts 
Ibme  points  with  diffidence,  and  others  with 
the  utmoft  confidence,  he  holds  himfelf  to 
be  equally  diffident  of  all. 

There  is  but  one  way  in  w^hich  it  is  pof- 
fible  for  a  fceptic  to  latisfy  us,  that  he  is 
equally  doubtful  of  all  do(5lrines.  He  mufl 
aU'ert  nothing,  lay  down  no  principles,  con- 
tradict none  of  the  opinions  of  other  people, 
and  advance  none  of  his  own  :  in  a  word,  he 
muft  confine  his  doubts  to  his  own  bread:,  at 
leafl:  the  grounds  of  his  doubts  ;  or  propofc 
them  modeftly  and  privately,  not  with  a  view 
to  make  us  change  our  mind,  but  only  to 
(liow  his  own  diffidence.  For  from  the  mo- 
ment that  he  attempts  to  obtrude  them  on 
the  public,  oroii  any  individual,  or  even  to  le- 
prcfent  the  opinions  of  others  as  lets  probable 
than  his  own,  he  commences  a  dogmatifi:  ; 
and  is  to  be  accounted  more  or  lefs  prefump- 
tuous,  according  as  his  doc^irine  is  more  or 
lefs  repugnant  to  common  fenfe,  and  himfelf 
more  or  lels  induftrious  to  recommend  it. 

Though  he  were  to  content  himfelf  with 
urging  objections,  without    fecking    to    lay 
down  any  principle  of  his  own,  which  how- 
ever 
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ever  is  a  degree  of  inoderaiiGa  that  no  fcep- 
tic  ever  yet  arrived  at,  v^^e  would  not  on  that 
account  pronounce  him  an  inoftlnfive  man. 
If  his  objections  have  ever  weakened  themo^ 
ral  or  religious  belief  of  any  one  perfon,  he 
has  injured  that  perfon  in  his  dearcft  and  moft 
important  concerns.  They  who  know  the 
value  of  true  religion,  and  have  had  any  op-? 
portunity  of  obferving  its  eifeds  on  them- 
felves  or  others,  need  not  be  told,  how  dread- 
ful to  a  fenfible  mind  it  is,  to  be  ftaggered  in 
its  faith  by  the  cavils  of  the  iniidel.  Every 
perfon  of  common  humanity,  who  knows 
any  thing  of  the  heart  of  man,  would  fliud- 
der  at  the  thought  of  infufmg  fcepticifm  into 
the  pious  Chriftian.  Suppofe  the  Chriftian 
to  retain  his  faith  in  fpite  of  all  objcdions  ; 
yet  the  confutation  of  thcfe  cannot  fail  to 
diilrefs  him^  ;  and  a  habit  of  doubting  once 
begun,  may  to  the  lateil  hour  of  his  life  prove 
fatal  to  his  peace  of  mind.  Let  no  one  mif- 
take  or  mifreprefent  me  :  I  am  not  fpeaking 
of  thofe  points  of  dc<fl:rine  which  rational  bc" 
lievers  allow  to  be  indifferent  :  I  fpeak  of 
thofe  great  and  moft  effential  articles  of  faith  j 
the  exiftence  of  a  Deity,  infinitely  wife,  be« 
neficent,  and  powerful  -,  the  certainty  of  a 
future  flate  of  retribution  ;  and  the  divine 
authority  of  the  gofpcl.  Thefe  aie  the  ar- 
ticle^ which  fome  late  authprs  labour  with  all 

their 
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their  might  to  overturn  ;  and  thefe  are  the 
articles  which  every  pcrfon  who  loves  virtue 
and  mankind  would  wiili  to  fee  ardently  and 
realoufly  defended.  Is  it  bigotry  to  believe 
Ihefe  fublimc  truths  with  full  alTurancc  of 
faith  ?  I  glory  in  fuch  bigotry  ;  I  would  not 
part  with  it  for  a  thoufand  worlds  ;  I  con- 
gratulate the  man  who  is  pofTefled  of  it  5  for, 
amidft  all  the  vicifiitudes  and  calamities  of 
the  prefent  flate,  that  man  enjoys  an  inex- 
hauliible  fund  of  confolation,  of  which  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  fortune  to  deprive  him. 
Calamities,  did  I  fay  ?  The  evilt  of  a  very 
fliort  life  will  not  be  accounted  fuch  by  hirrt 
who  has  a  near  and  certain  profpedl  of  a 
happy  eternity.— Will  it  be  faid,  that  thifi 
firm  belief  of  thefe  divine  truths  did  ever 
give  rife  to  ill-nature  or  perfccution  ?  It  will 
not  be  faid,  by  any  perfbn  who  is  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  hillory,  or  the  human  mind. 
Of  fuch  belief,  when  fmcere,  and  undebafed 
by  criminal  palTions,  meckncfs,  benevolence, 
and  forgivencfs,  arc  the  natural  and  necelTary 
ttfcdls.  There  is  not  a  book  on  earth  fo  fa- 
vourable to  all  the  kind,  and  all  the  fublimc 
afFc(ftions,  or  fo  unfriendly  to  hatred  and  pei- 
fecution,  to  tyranny,  injuilicc,  and  every  fort 
of  malevolence,  as  that  very  gofpel  againft 
which  cur  fceptics  entertain  fuch  a  ranco- 
rous antipathy.  Of  this  they  cannot  be  ig- 
norant. 
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norant,  if  they  have  ever  read  it ;  for  it 
breathes  nothing  throughout,  but  mercy,  be- 
nevolence, and  peace,  if  ihey  have  not  read 
it,  they  and  their  prejudices  are  as  far  below 
our  contempt,  as  any  thing  fo  hateful  can  be  ; 
if  they  have,  their  pretended  concern  for  the 
rights  of  mankind  is  all  hypocrify  and  a  lie. 
Nor  need  they  attempt  to  frame  an  anfv^er  to 
this  accufation,  till  they  have  proved,  that 
the  morality  of  the  gofpel  is  faulty  or  imper- 
fedl  j  that  virtue  is  not  ufeful  to  individuals, 
nor  beneficial  to  fociety  ;  that  the  evils  of 
life  are  moft  effecflually  alleviated  by  the  ex-? 
tinclion  of  all  hope  j  that  annihilation  is  a 
much  more  encouraging  profped:  to  virtue, 
than  the  certain  viev^  of  eternal  happinefs ; 
that  nothing  is  a  greater  check  to  vice,  than 
a  firm  perfuafion  that  no  punifhment  awaits 
it ;  and  that  it  is  a  confideration  full  of  mi- 
fery  to  a  good  man,  when  weeping  on  the 
grave  of  a  beloved  friend,  to  refledl,  that  they 
fhall  foon  meet  again  in  a  better  flate,  never 
to  part  any  more.  Till  the  teachers  and 
abettors  of  infidelity  have  proved  thefe points, 
cr  renounced  their  pretenfions  to  univerfal 
patriotifm,  their  charadter  is  polluted  with 
all  the  infamy  that  can  be  implied  in  the  ap- 
pellation of  liar  and  hypocrite. 

I  wonder  at  thofe  men  who  charge  upon 
Chriilianity    all   the   evils   that   fuperftition, 

avarice. 
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avarice,  fenfuallty,  and  the  love  of  pov^er, 
have  introduced  into  the  Chriftian  world  ; 
and  then  fuppofe,  that  thcfe  evils  are  to  be 
prevented,  not  by  fuppreffing  criminal  paf- 
fions,  hut  by  extirpating  Chriftianity,  or 
weakening  its  influence.  In  fad:,  our  reli- 
gion fupplies  the  only  effedual  means  of  fup- 
prelTmg  thefc  pafTions,  and  fo  preventing  the 
mifchief  complained  of ;  and  this  it  will 
ever  be  more  or  lefs  powerful  to  accomplifh, 
according  as  its  influence  over  the  minds  of 
men  is  greater  cr  lefs;  and  greater  or  lefs 
will  its  influence  be,  according  as  its  dodrines 
are  more  or  lefs  firmly  believed.  It  was  not, 
becaufe  they  were  Chriflians,  but  becaufe 
they  chofe  to  be  the  avaricious  and  blood- 
thirfty  flaves  of  an  avaricious  and  blood-thir- 
fly  tyrant.,  that  Cortez  and  Pizarro  perpe- 
trated thofe  diabolical  cruelties  in  Peru  and 
Mexico,  the  narrative  of  which  is  infupport- 
able  to  humanity.  Plad  they  been  Chrifti- 
ans  in  any  thing  but  in  name,  they  would 
have  loved  their  neighbour  as  themfelves; 
and  no  man  who  loves  his  neighbour  as  him- 
fclf,  will  ever  cut  his  throat,  or  roaft  him 
alive,  in  order  to  get  at  his  money. 

If  zeal  be  warrantable  on  any  occafion,  it 
niuft  be  fo  in  the  prefent  controverfy  :  for  I 
know  of  no  docflrines  more  important  in 
Ithemfclyes,   or   more  affeding  to  a  fenfible 

mind 
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itiind,  than  thofe  which  the  fceptlclfm  con- 
futed  in  this   book  tends  to   fubvert.     But 
why,  it  may  be  faid>  fhould  zeal  be  warrant^ 
able  on  any  occafion  ?  The   anfwer  is   cafy  : 
Becaufe  on  fome  occalions  it  is   decent  and 
natural.     When  a  man  is  deeply  interefted 
in  his  fubje(fl:,  it  is   not  natural  for  him  to 
keep  up  the  appearance  of  as  much  coolnefs, 
as  if  he  were  difputing  about  an   indifferent 
matter  :  and  whatever  is  not   natural  is  al- 
ways offcnfive.     Were  he  to  hear  his  dearefl 
friends    branded   with    the    appellation    of 
knaves    and  ruffians,  would  it  be    natural, 
would  it  be  decent,  for  him  to  preferve  the 
fame  indifference  in  his  look,  aftd  foftnefs  in 
his  manner,  as  if  he  were   inveftigating  a 
truth   in  conic   fe6tions,  arguing  about   the 
caufe  of  the   Aurora  Borealis,  or  fettling  a 
point  of  ancient  hiflory  ?  Ought  he  not  to 
fhow,  by  the  fliarpnefs  as  well  as  by  the  fo- 
lidity  of  his  reply,  that  he  not  only  difavows, 
but  detefts,  the  accufation  ?  Is  there  a  man 
whofe  indignation  would  not  kindle  at  fuch 
an  infult  ?  Is  there  a  man  who  would  be  fo 
much  overawed  by  any  antagonifl,  as  to  con- 
ceal his  indignation  ?   Of  fuch  a  man  I  fhall 
only  fay,  that  I  would  not  chufc  him  for  my 
friend.     When  our  fubjed  lies  near  our  heart 
our  language  mufl  be  animated,  or  it  will  be 
worfethan  lifelefs  3  it  will  be  affeded   and 

hypo- 
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hypocritical.  Now  what  fubjedt  can  lie 
nearer  the  heart  of  a  Chrlftian,  or  of  a  man, 
than  the  exigence  and  perfections  of  God, 
and  the  immortality  of  the  human  foul  ?  If 
he  can  not,  if  he  ought  not,  to  hear  with 
patience  thcblafphemies  belched  by  unthink- 
ing profligates  in  their  common  convcrfation, 
with  what  temper  of  mind  will  he  liften  or 
reply  to  the  cool,  infidious,  and  envenomed 
impieties  of  the  deliberate  athcift  ! — Fy  on  it ! 
that  I  Hiould  need  to  write  fo  long  an  apo- 
logy for  being  an  enemy  to  Atheifm  and 
nonfenfe  ! 

**  But  why  engage  in  the  controverfy  at 
**  all  ?  Let  the  infidel  do  his  worfl,  and  heap 
fophifm  on  fophifm,  and  rail,  and  blaf- 
pheme,  as  long  as  he  picafes ;  if  your  reli- 
gion be  from  God,  or  founded  in  reafon,  it 
cannot  be  overthrown.  Why  then  give 
yourfelf  or  otliers  any  trouble  with  your 
*'  attempts  to  fnpport  a  caufe,  againfl  which 
**  it  is  faid  that  hell  itfelf  flvall  not  prevail  ? 
— This  obje<51:ion  has  been  made,  and  urged 
too  with  confidence.  It  has  juft  as  much 
weight  as  the  following.  Why  enaft  laws 
againft,  or  infli<S  punifhment  upon  murder- 
ers ?  Let  them  do  their  worA,  and  ftab,  and 
flrangle,  and  poifon,  as  much  as  they  pleafe, 
they  will  never  be  able  to  accomplilh  the 
final  extermination  of  the  human  fpecics,  nor 
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perhaps  to  depopulate  a  fingle  province.— 
Such  idle  talk  aeferves  no  anfwer,  or  but  a 
very  fhort  one.  We  do  believe,  and  thcrc^ 
fore  we  rejoice,  that  our  religion  fhall  flou- 
rilli  in  fpite  of  all  the  fophillry  of  malevo- 
lent men.  But  is  their  fophiilry  the  lefs 
wicked  on  that  account  ?  Does  it  not  defervc 
to  be  punifhed  with  ridicule  and  confutation? 
Have  we  reafon  to  hope,  that  a  miracle  will 
be  wrought  to  fave  any  individual  from  infi- 
delity, or  even  any  believer  from  thofe  doubts 
and  apprehenfions  which  the  writings  of  in- 
fidels are  intended  to  raife  ?  And  is  it  not 
worth  our  while,  is  it  not  our  duty,  ought 
it  not  to  be  our  inclination,  to  endeavour  to 
prevent  fuch  a  calamity  ?  Nor  let  us  ima- 
gine that  this  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  clergy  a- 
lone.  They,  no  doubt  are  befi:  qualified  for 
this  fervice ;  but  we  of  the  laity  who  believe 
the  gofpel,  are  under  the  fame  obligation  to 
wifli  well,  and,  according  to  our  ability,  to 
do  good  to  our  fellow-creatures.  For  my 
own  part,  tho'  the  writing  of  this  book  had 
been  a  work  of  much  greater  difficulty  and 
labour  than  I  found  it  to  be,  I  would  have 
chearfully  undertaken  it,  in  the  hope  of  be- 
ing inftrumental  in  reclaiming  even  a  fingle 
fceptic  from  his  unhappy  prejudices,  or  in 
preferving  even  a  fingle  believer  from  the  hor- 
rors of  fccpticifm.     Tell  me  not,  that  thofc 

horrors 
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horrors  havenoexiftence.  I  know  the  contrary. 
Tell  me  not,  that  the  good  ends  propofed 
can  never  in  any  degree  be  accomplifhed  by 
performances  of  this  kind.  Of  this  too  I 
know  the  contrary. 

Suppofe  a  fet  of  men,  fubjedls  of  the 
Britifh  government,  to  publifh  books  fetting 
forth.  That  liberty,  both  civil  and  rehgi- 
ous,  is  an  abfurdlty  ;  that  trial  by  juries,  the 
Habeas  corpus  a(5t,  magna  charta,  and  the 
Proteftant  religion,  are  intolerable  nuifances; 
and  that  Popery,  defpotifm,  and  the  inqui- 
fition,  ought  immediately  to  be  eflabliflied 
throughout  the  whole  Britiih  empire ; — fup- 
pofe  them  to  exhort  their  countrymen  to  o- 
vcrturn,  or  at  lead  to  difregard,  our  excel- 
lent laws  and  conftitution,  and  make  a  ten- 
der of  tlieir  fouls  and  confciences  to  the  Pope, 
and  of  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  Grand 
Seignior; — and  fuppofe  them  to  write  fo  cau- 
tioufly  as  to  efcape  the  cenfure  of  the  law, 
and  yet  with  plaufibility  fufficient  to  feduce 
many,  and  give  rife  to  much  diffatisfadlion, 
difcord,  and  licentious  prad:ice,  equally  fa- 
tal to  the  happinefs  of  individuals  and  to  the 

public  peace  : with  what  temper  would 

an  Englifhman  of  fenfe  and  fpirit  fet  about 
confuting  their  principles  ?  Would  it  be  de- 
cent, or  even  pardonable,  to  handle  fuch  a 
fubjed  with  coolnefs,    or  to   behave  with 

com- 
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complalfance  towards  fuch  adverfarles  ?   Sup* 
pofe  them  to  have  fpecious  qualities,  and  topafs 
■with  their  own  party  for  men  of  candour,  ge- 
nius, and  learning  :    yet  the  lover  of  liberty 
and  mankind  would  not,   I  pre  fume,   be  dif-* 
pofed  to  pay  them  any  ex-ceflive  compliments 
on  that  account,  or  on  any  other.  But  fuppofe 
thefe  political  apoftates   to   appear,    in  the 
courfe  of    the  controverfy,   chargeable  with 
ignorance  and  fophiflical  reafoning,  with  eva- 
five  and  quibblingrefinements,  withmifrepre- 
fentation  of  common  fadts,  andmifapprehen- 
fion  of  common  language,    more  attached  to 
hypothefis  than  to  the  truth,  preferring  their 
own  conceits  to  the  common  fcnfe  of  man- 
kind,   and    feeking  to    gratify    their    own 
exorbitant  vanity  and  luft  of  paradox,  though 
at  the  expence  of  the  happinefs  of  millions  :— 
with  what  face  could  their  moft  abje(5t  flat* 
terers,  and  moil:  implicit  admirers,  complain 
of  the  feverity  of  that  antagoniil  who  fhould 
treat  both  them  and  their  principles  with  con- 
tempt and  indignation  !  with  what  face  urge 
in  their  defence,  that,  though  perhaps  fome- 
what  blameableon  the  preientoccafion,  they 
and  their  works  were    notwithflanding  inti* 
tied  to  univerfal  efteem,  and  the  mod  refpcd;- 
ful  ufage,  on  accont  of  their  fivill  in  mufic, 
architecture,    geom.etry,  and  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues  !       On  this  account,  would 
they  be  in  any  lefs  degree  tlie  pefls  of  focicty, 

or 
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or  the  enemies  of    mankind  ?     would  their 
falle  reafoning  be  lefs  fophiftical,  their  pre^ 
fumption    lefs    arrogant,    or  their   malevo- 
lence lefs  attrocious  ?     Do  not  the  men,  who, 
like  Alexander,    Machiavel,  and  the  author 
of  La  Pucelle  d'Orleans,  employ  their  great 
talents  indeftroying  and  corrupting  mankind, 
aggravate  all  their  other  crimes  by  the  dread- 
ful addition   of    ingratitude  and  breach   of 
truft  ?     And  are  not  their  characters,  for  this 
very  reafon,  the  more  obnoxious  to  univerfal 
abhorrence  ?     An  illiterate  blockhead  in  the 
Robinhood  tavern,  blafpheming  the  Saviour 
of   mankind,    or  labouring  to  confound  the 
diftindlions  of  vice  and  virtue,    is  a  wicked 
wretch,  no  doubt  :     but  his  wickednefs  ad- 
mits of  fome  fhadow  of  excufe  ;    he   might 
plead  his  ignorance,   his  flupidity,  and  the 
ftill  more  profligate  lives  and  principles  of 
thofe  whom  the  world,   by  a  prepoflerous  fi- 
gure of  fpeech,  is  pleafed  to  call  his  betters: 
but  the  men  of  parts  and  learning,  who  join 
in  the  fame  infernal  cry,   are  criminals  of  a 
much  higher  order ;  for  in  their  defence  no- 
thing can  be  pleaded  that  will  not  aggravate 
their  guilt. 

My  defign  in  this  book  was,  to  give  others 
the  very  fame  notions  of  the  fceptical  philo- 
fophy  that  I  myfelf  entertain ;  which  I 
could  Hot  poiUbly  have  done,    if   I  had  not 

taken 
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taken  the  liberty  to  deliver  my  thoughts  with 
plainnefs  and  freedom.  And  truly  I  faw 
no  reafon  for  being  more  indulgent  to  the 
writings  of  fceptics,  than  to  thofe  of  other 
men.  The  tafle  of  the  public  requires  not 
any  fuch  extraordinary  condefcenfion.  If 
ever  it  fliould,  which  is  not  propablc,  we 
may  then  think  it  prudent  to  comply  ;  but, 
as  we  fcorn,  in  matters  of  fuch  moment,  to 
exprefs  ourfelves  by  halves,  we  will  then  alfo 
throw  pen  and  ink  alide,  never  to  be  refumed 
until  we  again  find,  that  we  may  with  fafety 
write,  and  be  honeft  at  the  fame  time. 

Infidels  take  it  upon  them  to  treat  religion 
and  it's  friends  with  opprobrious  language, 
mifreprefentation,  undeferved  ridicule,  and 
divers  other  forts  of  abufe.  Some  of  them 
affert,  with  the  mofl  dogmatical  affurance, 
what  they  know  to  be  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon fenfe  of  mankind.  All  this  palTes  for 
wit,  and  eloquence,  and  liberal  inquiry,  and 
a  manly  foirit.  But  whenever  the  friends  of 
truth  efpoufe,  with  v/armth,  that  caufe  which 
they  know  to  be  agreeable  to  common  fenfe 
and  univerfal  opinion,  this  is  called  bigotry  : 
and  whenever  the  Chriftlan  vindicates,  with 
earneflnefs,  thpfe  principles  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  of  the  higheft  importance,  and 
which  he  knows  to  be  eflential  to  the  happi- 
nefs  of  man,  immediately  he  is  charged  with 

want 
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want  of  moderation,  want  of  temper,  en- 
thufiafm,  and  the  fpirit  of  perfecution.  Far 
be  it  from  the  lover  of  truth  to  imitate  thofc 
authors  in  mifreprefcntation,  or  in  endea- 
vouring to  expofe  their  adverfaries  to  unme- 
rited ridicule.  But  if  a  man  were  to  obtain 
a  patent  for  vending  poifon,  it  v/ould  be  very 
hard  to  deny  his  neighbour  the  privilege  of 
felling  the  antidote.  If  their  zeal  in  fpread- 
ing  and  recommending  their  dodlrincs  be  fuf- 
fered  to  pafs  without  cenfure,  our  zeal  in 
vindicating  ours  has  at  leaft  as  good  a  title  to 
pafs  uncenfured.  If  this  is  not  allowed,  I 
mufl:  fuppofe,  that  the  prefcnt  race  of  infi- 
dels, like  the  jure  d'rc'mo  kings,  imagine 
themfelves  inverted  with  fome  peculiar  fanc- 
tity  of  charader  j  that  whatever  they  arc 
pleafcd  to  fay  is  to  be  recei  cd  as  law  and 
the  falhion;  and  that  to  contradid:  their  will, 
or  even  addrcfs  them  without  proflration,  is 
indecent  and  criminal.  I  know  not  whence 
it  is  that  they  allume  thefe  airs  of  fuperiority. 
Is  it  from  the  high  rank  fome  of  them  hold 
in  the  world  of  letters  ?  1  would  have  them 
to  know,  that  it  is  but  a  fliort  time  fince 
that  high  rank  was  either  yielded  to,  or 
claimed  by,  fuch  pcrfons.  Spinoza,  Hobbes, 
Collins,  VVoolfton,  and  the  reft  of  that 
tribe,  were  within  thefe  forty  or  fifty  years 
accounted  a  very  contemptible  brotherhood. 

li  The 
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The  great  geniufes  of  the  laft  age  treated 
them  with  little  ceremony  -,  and  would  not, 
1  fuppofe,  were  they  now  alive,  pay  moffe 
refped:  to  imitators,  copiers,  and  plagiaries, 
than  they  did  to  the  original  authors.  If  the 
enemies  of  our  religion  would  profit  by  ex- 
perience, they  might  learn,  from  the  fate  of 
fome  of  their  mofl  renowned  brethren, 
that  infidelity,  however  fafliionable  and 
lucrative,  is  not  the  mofl  convenient  field 
for  a  fuccefsful  difplay  of  genius.  Ever 
fince  Voltaire,  Simulated  by  avarice,  and  o- 
ther  dotages  incident  to  unprincipled  old  age^ 
formed  the  fcheme  of  turning  a  penny  by 
writing  three  or  four  volumes  yearly  againfl 
the  Chrifiiian  religion,  he  has  dwindled  from 
a  genius  of  no  common  magnitude  into  a 
paltry  book-maker  i  and  now  thinks  he  does 
great  and  terrible  things,  by  retailing  the 
crude  and  long  exploded  notions  of  the  free- 
thinkers of  the  laft  age,  which,  when  fea- 
foned  with  a  few  miflakes,  mifreprefentati- 
ons,  and  ribaldries,  of  his  own,  form  fuch 
^  mefs  of  falfehood,  impiety,  obfcenity,  and 
other  abominable  ingredients,  as  nothing  but 
the  monflrous  maw  of  an  illiterate  infidel 
can  either  digefl  or  endure.  Several  of  our  fa- 
mous fceptics  have  lived  to  fee  the greatefl part 
of  their  profane  tenets  confuted.  I  hope,  and 
earneflly  wifh,  that  they  may  live  to  make  a 
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full  recantation.  Some  of  them  muft  have 
known,  and  many  of  them  might  have  known,^ 
that  their  tenets  were  confuted  before  they  a-^ 
dopted  them  :  yet  did  they  adopt  them  not- 
Withftandingj  and  difplay  them  to  the  world 
with  as  much  confidence  as  if  nothing  had 
ever  been  advanced  on  the  other  fide.  So 
have  1  feen  a  tefty  and  ftubborn  dogmatift, 
when  all  his  arguments  were  anfwered,  and 
all  his  invention  exhaufted,  comfort  him- 
felf  at  laft  with  fmiply  repeating  his  former 
pofitions  at  the  end  of  each  new  remon- 
(Irance  from  the  adverfary. 

They  who  are  converfant  in  the  works  of  the 
fceptical  philofophers,  know  very  well,  that 
thofe  gentlemen  do  not  always  maintain  that 
rtioderation  of  ftyle  which  might  be  expeded 
from  perfons  of  their  profeflion ;  and  if  I 
thought  my  condudt  in  this  refpec^l  needed  to 
be,  or  could  be,  juftified  by  fuch  a  prece- 
dent, 1  might  plead  even  their  example  as  my 
apology.  But  I  difclaim  every  plea  that 
fuch  a  precedent  could  afford  me  :  I  write 
not  in  the  fpirit  of  retaliation  ;  and  when  I 
find  myfelf  inclined  to  be  an  imitator,  I 
will  look  out  for  other  models.  Indeed  it  is 
hardly  to  be  fuppofed,  that  I  would  take 
thofe  for  my  pattern,  whofe  talents  I  defpifc, 
whofe  writings  I  deteft,  and  whofe  principles 
and  projeds  are  fo  diredly  oppofitc  to  mine. 

Their 
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Their  writings  tend  to  fubvert  the  foundati- 
ons of  human  knowledge,  to  poifon  the 
fources  of  human  happinefs,  and  to  overturn 
.  that  religion  which  the  bell  and  wifeft  of  men 
have  believed  to  be  of  divine  original,  and 
which  every  good  man,  who  underftands  it, 
muft  reverence  as  the  greateft  bleffing  ever 
conferred  upon  the  human  race.  I  write 
with  a  view  to  counterad:  thofe  tendencies,  by 
vindicating  fome  fundamental  articles  of  re- 
ligion and  fcience  from  the  fceptical  objedl- 
ions,  and  by  fliowing,  that  no  man  can  at- 
tempt to  difapprove  the  firil  principles  of 
knowledge  without  contradidiing  himfelf. 
To  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  they 
fcruple  not  to  oppofe  their  own  conceits,  as 
if  they  judged  thefe  to  be  more  worthy  of 
credit  than  any  other  authority,  human  or 
divine.  I  urge  nothing  with  any  degree  of 
confidence  cr  fervour,  in  v/hich  1  have  not 
good  reafon  to  think  myfelf  warranted  by 
the  common  fenfe  of  mankind.  Does  their 
caufe,  then,  or  does  mine,  deferve  the  warm- 
cft  attachment  ?  Have  they,  or  have  I,  the 
moft  need  to  guard  againd  vehemence  of  ex- 
prefTion  *  ?     As  certainly  as  the  happinefs  of 

mankind 

*  **  There  Is  do  fatlsfyiug  the  demands  of  falfe  delicacy," 
f^ys  an  elegant  and  pious  author,  "  becaufc.  they  are  not 
*"  rcguJatcd  by  any  fixed  ftandard.     But  a  man  of  candour 

"  and 
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mankind  is  a  defirable  object,   fo  certainly  is 
my  caufe  good,  and  theirs  evil. 

To  conclude :  Liberty  of  fpcech  and 
writing  is  one  of  thofc  high  privileges  that 
diftinguifh  Great  Britain  from  all  other  nati- 
ons. Every  good  fubjedt  wiflics,  that  it  may- 
be preferved  to-  the  lateft  pollerity  ;  and 
would  be  forry  to  fee  the  civil  power  in- 
terpofe  to  check  the  progrefs  of  rational  in- 
quiry. Nay,  when  inquiry  ceafes  to  be  rati- 
onal, and  becomes  both  whimfical  and  per- 
nicious, advancing  as  far  as  fome  late  authors 
have  carried  it,  to  controvert  the  firft  princi- 
ples of  knowledge,  morality  and  religion, 
and  confequcntly  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
Britifli  government,  and  of  all  well-regulated 
fociety ;  even  then,  it  muft  do  more  hurt 
than  good  to  oppofe  it  with  the  arm  of  llefli. 
For  perfecution  and  punifliment  for  the  fake 
of  opinion,  feldom  fail  to  ftrengthen  the 
party  they  are  intended  to  fupprefs;  and  when 

opinions 

*'  and  judgcmcut  will  allow,  that  the  baOiFul  timidity  prac- 
<*  tifed  by  thofc  who  put  thenifclves  on  a  level  with  the  adver- 
<*  tries  of  religion,  would  ill  become  one  who,  declining  all 
*'  difputes,  aflcrts  primary  truths  on  the  authority  of  common 
<*  tcrSc  ;  and  that  whoever  pleads  the  caufe  of  religion  in  this 
**  way,  has  a  right  to  aflumc  a  firmer  tone,  and  to  pronounce 
**  with  a  more  decifive  air,  not  upon  the  ftrcngthof  his  own 
*i  judgement,  but  on  the  reverence  due  from  all  mankind  to  thtf 
**  tribiKul  to  which  he  appeals." 

O/vaid'j  ////f.j/;«  hhalf  if  Reii^'on,  p.   14. 
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Opinions  are  combated  by  fucji  weapons  only, 
(which  would  probably  be  the  cafe  if  the 
law  were  to  interpofe),  a  fufpicion  arifes  in 
the  minds  of  men,  that  no  other  weapons 
5ire  to  be  had  ;  and  therefore  that  the  fecSary^ 
though  deflitute  of  power,  is  not  wanting  in 
argument.  Let  opinions  then  be  combated 
by  reafon,  and  let  ridicule  be  employed  toex- 
pofe  nonfenfe.  And  to  keep  our  licenti- 
ous authors  in  awe,  and  to  make  it  their  in- 
tereft  to  think  before  they  write,  to  examine 
fadls  before  they  draw  inferences,  to  read 
books  before  they  criticife  them,  and  to  ftudy 
both  fides  of  a  queftion,  before  they  take  it 
upon  them  to  give  judgement,  it  would  not 
be  amifs,  if  their  vices  and  follies,  as  authors^ 
were  fometimes  chaftifed  by  a  fatirical  feve- 
rity  of  expreffion.  This  is  a  proper  punifli- 
ment  for  their  fault ;  this  punifliment  they 
certainly  deferve  -,  and  this  it  is  not  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  philofopher,  or  divine,  or 
any  man  who  loves  God  and  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, to  infli(ft.  Milton,  Locke,  Cudworth, 
Sidney,  Tillotfon,  and  feveral  of  the  greateft 
and  befl  writers  of  the  prefent  age,  have  fet 
the  example  5  and  have,  I  doubt  not,  done 
good  by  their  nervous  and  animated  ex- 
preffion, as  well  as  by  the  folidity  of  their 
arguments.  This  punifhment,  if  inflidled 
with  difcrction,  might  teach  our  licentious- 
authors 
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authors  fomethlng  of  modefty,  and  of  defe- 
rence to  the  judgment  of  mankind;  and,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  would  in  time  bring  down  that 
fpiT-it  of  prcfumpticn,  and  affedted  fupcrio-' 
rity,  which  lyith  of  late  diftipguifl^ed  their 
writings,  and 'contributed,  more  perhaps  than 
all  their  fubtlcty  and  fophiftry,  to  the  fe- 
dui^ion  of  the  ignorant,  the  unwary,  and  the 
fafliionable.  It  is  true,  the  beft  of  caufes 
may  be  pleaded  with  an  exccfs  of  warmth  ; 
as  when  the  advocate  is  fo  blinded  by  his 
zeal  as  to  lofe  fight  of  his  argument ;  or  as 
when,  in  order  to  render  his  adverfaries 
odious,  he  alludes  to  fuch  particulars  of  their 
character  or  private  hiftory  as  are  not  to  be 
gathered  from  their  writings.  The  former 
fault  never  fails  to  injure  the  caufe  which 
the  writer  means  to  defend  :  the  latter, 
which  is  properly  termed  perfonal  abufej  is  in 
itfelf  fo  hateful,  that  every  per  fon  of  com- 
mon prudence  would  be  inclined  to  avoid  it 
for  his  own  fake,  even  though  he  were  not 
reftrained  by  more  weighty  motives.  If  ai> 
author's  writings  be  fubverfivc  of  virtue,  and 
dangerous  to  private  happinefs,  and  the  pub- 
lic good,  we  ought  to  hold  them  in  detefta- 
tion,  and,  in  order  to  countera(5l  their  bane- 
ful tendency,  to  endeavour  to  render  them 
deteilable  in  the  eyes  of  others  ;  thus  far  we 
ajfl  the  part  of  honeft:  i;^en,  and  good  citizens  : 
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but  with  his  private  hiHory  we  have  no  con- 
cern ',  nor  with  his  charadier,  except  in  {o 
far  as  he  has  thought  proper  to  fubmit  it  to 
the  public  judgment,  by  difplaying  it  in  his 
works.  When  thefe  are  of  thatY>ecuUar  fort, 
that  we  cannot  expofe  them  in  their  proper 
colours,  without  reflecting  on  his  abilities  and 
moral  charafter,  we  ought  by  no  means  to 
facrifice  our  love  of  truth  and  mankind  to  a 
complaifance  which,  if  wx  are  what  we  pre- 
tend  to  be,  and  ought  to  be,  would  be  hy- 
pocritical at  beft,  as  well  as  mockery  of  the 
public,  and  treachery  to  our  caufe.  The 
good  of  fociety  is  always  to  be  coniidercd  as 
a  matter  of  higher  importance  than  the  gra- 
tification of  an  author's  vanity.  If  he  does 
not  think  of  this  in  time,  and  take  care  that 
the  latter  be  confident  with  the  former,  he 
has  himfelf  to  blame  for  all  the  confequences. 
The  feverity  of  Collier's  attack  upon  the 
ftage,  in  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  was, 
even  in  the  judgment  of  one  *  v^rho  thought 
it  exceffive,  and  who  will  not  be  fufpeded 
of  partiality  to  that  author's  docftrine,  pro- 
dadlive  of  very  good  effects ;  as  it  obliged 
the  fucceeding  dramatic  poets  to  curb  that 
propenfion  to  indecency,  which  had  carried 
fome  of  their  predecefTors  fo  far  beyond  the 

bounds 

f  Colley  Cibbec     See  his' Apology,  vol.  I.  p.  201. 
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bounds  of  good  tafle  and  good  manners.  If 
we  are  not  permitted  to  anfwer  the  objedions 
of  the  infidel  as  plainly,  and  with  as  little  re- 
fe-ve,  as  he  makes  them,  we  engage  him  on 
unequal  terms.  And  many  will  be  difpofed 
to  think  mofl  favourably  of  that  caufe,  whofe 
adherents  difplay  the  greatefl  ardour  ;  and 
fome,  perhaps,  may  be  tempted  to  impute 
to  timidity,  or  to  a  fecret  diffidence  of  our 
principles,  what  might  have  been  owing  to 
a  much  more  pardonable  weaknefs.  Nay, 
if  we  pay  our  fceptical  adverfaries  their  full 
demand  of  compliment  and  adulation  -,  and 
magnify  their  genius  and  virtue,  while  we 
confute  their  athciftical  and  nonfenfical  fo- 
phifms  ;  and  fpeak  with  as  much  refpecfl  of 
their  pitiful  conceits  and  flimfy  wranglings, 
as  of  the  fublimefl  difcoveries  in  philofophy; 
is  there  not  reafon  to  fear  that  our  writings 
will  do  little  or  no  fervice  ?  For,  may  not 
fome  of  our  readers  queftion  our  fmcerity  ? 
May  not  many  of  them  continue  the  admir- 
ers and  dupes  of  the  authors  whom  we  feem 
fo  paffionately  to  admire,  and  whofe  merit 
will  not  appear  to  them  the  lefs  confpicuous 
that  it  is  acknowledged  by  an  avowed  anta- 
gonift  ?  And,  laftly,  will  not  the  adverfaries 
themfelves,  more  gratified  than  hurt  by  fuch 
a  confutation,  bccaufe  more  ambitious  ofap- 
plaufe,  than  concerned  for  truth,  rejoice   in 

their 
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their  fancied  fuperiority  ;  and,  finding  their 
books  become  every  day  more  popular  and 
marketable  by  the  confequence  we  give  them, 
be  encouraged  to  perfift  in  their  malevoleril 
and  impious  career  ? 

For  my  own  part,  though  I  have  always 
been,  and  fhall  always  be,  happy  in  applaud- 
ing excellence  where-ever  I  find  it  -,  yet  nei- 
ther the  pomp  of  wealth  nor  the  dignity  of 
office,  neither  the  frown  of  the  great  nor  the 
fneer  of  the  fafhionable,  neither  the  fciolifl's 
clamour  nor  the  profligate's  refentment,  (hall 
ever  footh  or  frighten  me  into  an  admiration, 
real  or  pretended,  of  impious  tenets,  fophi-^ 
ilical  reafoning,  or  that  paltry  metaphyfic 
with  which  literature  hath  been  fo  difgraced 
and  peftered  of  late  years.  I  am  not  fo  much 
addided  to  controverfy,  as  ever  to  enter  into 
any  but  what  I  judge  to  be  of  very  great  im- 
portance :  and  into  fuch  controverfy  I  can- 
not, I  will  not,  enter  with  coldnefs  and  un- 
concern. If  I  fhould,  I  might  pleafe  a  party, 
but  I  mufi:  offend  the  public  ;  I  might  efcape 
the  cenfure  of  thofe  whofe  praife  I  would  not 
value,  but  I  fhould  juftly  forfeit  the  efleem 
of  good  men,  and  incur  the  difapprobat^n 
of  my  own  confcience. 

THE    END. 


